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JITHOUT encreafing his genius, 
the Author may have improved his 
language, in the eleven years, that the follow- 
Ing Poems have been in the hands of the Public. 
Errors in dition might have been committed 
at twenty-four, which the experience of a 
riper age may remove; and ſome exube- 
rances in imagery may be reſtrained, with 
advantage, by a degree of judgment acquired 
in the progreſs of time. Impreſſed with this 
opinion, he ran over the whole with attention 
and accuracy ; and, he hopes, he has brought 
the work to a ſtate of correctneſs, which will 
preclude all future improvements. 


Tux eagerneſs, with which theſe Poems 
have been received abroad, are a recompence 
for the coldneſs with which a few have affected 

to treat them at home. All the polite nations of 
| Europe have transferred them into their re- 
A3 ſpective 
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ſpective languages : and they ſpeak of him, 
who brought them to light, in terms that 
| might flatter the vanity of one fond of fame. 
In a convenient indifference for a literary re- 
putation, the Author hears praiſe without 
being elevated, and ribaldry without being 
depreſſed. He has frequently ſeen the firſt 
beſtowed too precipitately ; and the latter is fo 
faithleſs to its purpoſe, that it is often the 
only index to merit in the preſent age. 
Troven the taſte, which defines genius, 
by the points of the compaſs, is a ſubject fit 
for mirth in itſelf, it is often a ſerious matter 
in the ſale of a work, When rivers define 
the limits of abilities, as well as the bounda- 
Ties of countries, a Writer may meaſure his 
ſucceſs, by the latitude under which he was 
born. Tt was to avoid a part of this incon- 
venience, that the Author is ſaid, by ſome, 
who ſpeak without any authority, to have. 
aſcribed his own produCtions to another name. 
If this was the caſe, he was but young in the 
art of deception, When he placed the Poet in 
+ antiquity, 
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antiquity, the Tranſlator ſhould have been 
born on this ſide of the Tweed. 


Tursr obſervations regard only the frivo- 
lous in matters of literature; theſe, however, 
form a majority in every age and nation. In 
this country, men of genuine taſte abound ; 
but their ſtill voice is drowned in the cla- 
mours of a multitude, who judge by faſhion 
of poetry, as of dreſs. The truth is, to judge 
aright requires almoſt as much genius as to 
write well; and good critics are as rare as 
great poets. Though two hundred thouſand 
Romans ſtood up, when Virgil came into the 
Theatre, Varius only could correct the Æneid. 
He that obtains fame muſt receive it through 
mere faſhion; and gratify his vanity with the 
_ applauſe of men, of whoſe * he « can- 
not ** 


Tur following Poems, it muſt be confeſſed, 
are more calculated to pleaſe perſons of exqui- 
ſite feelings of heart, than thoſe who receive 
all their impreſſions by the ear. The novelty | 
of cadence, in what is called a proſe verſion, tho? 
A4 not 
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not deſtitute of harmony, will not to common 
readers ſupply the abſence of the frequent re- 
turns of rhime. This was the opinion of the 
Writer himſelf, tho? he yielded to the judg- 
ment of others, in a mode, which preſented 
freedom and dignity of expreſſion, inſtead of 
fetters, which cramp the thought, whilſt the 


harmony of language is preſerved. His in- 


tention was to publiſh in verſe. The making 
of poetry, like any other handicraft, may be 
learned by induſtry; and he had ſerved his ap- 
Prenticeſhip, though in ſecret, to the muſes. 


IT is, however, doubtful, whether the 


harmony which theſe Poems might derive 
from rhime, even in much better hands than 
| thoſe of the Tranſlator, could atone for the _ 
| fimplicity and energy, which they would loſe. 


The determination of this point ſhall be left 


to the readers of this preface. The following 
is the beginning of a Poem, tranſlated from 
the Norſe to the Gaelic language; and, from 


the latter, transferred into Engliſh. The verſe 
took little more time to the writer than the 


- proſe; and even he himſelf 18 doubtful (if he 


7 has 
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has ſucceeded in cither), which of thein i is the 
| moſt literal verſion. 


FRAGMENT or A NORTHERN 
TALE. 


Wuzre Harold, with golden hair, ſpread 
o'er Lochlin “ his high commands; where, 
with juſtice, he ruled the tribes, who ſuok, 
ſubdued, beneath his ſword; abrupt riſes Gor- 
mal f in ſnow! The tempeſts roll dark on his 
ſides, but calm, above, his vaſt forehead ap- 
| pears. White-iſſuing from the ſkirt of his 


ſtorms, the troubled torrents pour down his 


ſides. Joining, as they roar along, they bear 
the Torno, in foam, to the main. 


Grey on the bank and far from men, half- 
covered, by ancient pines, from the wind, a 
lonely pile exalts its head, long-ſhaken by the 
ſtortas of the north. To this fled Sigurd, 
fierce in fight, from Harold the leader of 
armies, when fate had d brightened his ſpear, 


* The Gatlic n name of Scandinavia or Scandinia. 
+ The mountains of Sevo. 


with 
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with renown: When he conquered in that 
rude field, where Lulan's warriors fell in 
blood, or roſe in terror on the waves of the 

main. Darkly ſat the grey haired chief; yet 

ſorrow dwelt not in his ſoul. But when the 
warrior thought on the paſt, his proud heart 
heaved again his fide : Forth flew his ſword 
from its place, he wounded Harold in all the 
winds, ES 


One daughter, and only one, but bright 
in form and mild of ſoul, the laſt beam of the 
ſetting line, remained to Sigurd of all his 
race. His ſon, in Lulan's battle ſlain, beheld 
not his father's flight from his foes. Nor 
finiſhed ſeemed the ancient line! The ſplendid 
beauty of bright-eyed R covered ſtill 
the fallen king with renown. Her arm was 
white like Gormal's ſnow z her boſom whiter | 
than the foam of the main, when roll the 
waves beneath the wrath of the winds. Like 
two ſtars were her radiant eyes, like two ſtars 
that riſe on the deep, when dark tumult em- 
broils the night. Pleaſant are their beams 


_ as ſtately they aſcend * ſkies. 
_ Nor 
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PREFACE. xi 
No Odin forgot, in aught, the maid. ; 


Her form ſcarce equalled her lofty mind. 
Awe moved around her ſtately ſteps. Heroes 
 Joved—but ſhrunk away in their fears. Yet 


midſt the pride of all her charms, her heart 


was ſoft, and her ſoul was kind. She ſaw the 
mournful with tearful eyes. Tranſient dark- 
neſs aroſe in her breaſt. Her ; joy was in the 


chace. Each morning, when doubtful light 
wandered dimly on Lulan' s waves, ſhe rouzed 
the reſounding woods, to Gormal's head of 


ſnow. Nor moved the maid alone, &c. 


T. be ſame verſified. 


Ware fair-hair'd Harold, o' er Scandinia reign'd, 
And held, with juſtice, what his valour gain'd, 
Sevo, in ſnow, his rugged forehead rears, 

And, o'er the warfare of his ſtorms, appears 
Abrupt and vaſt.— White-wandering down his fide 
A thouſand torrents, gleaming as they glide, 
Unite below; and pouring through the plain 
Hurry the troubled Torno to the main. 


Ek, on the bank, remote from human kind, 
By aged pines, half ſhelter'd from the wind, 
A homely manſion roſe, of antique form, 
For ages batter'd by the polar ſtorm. 
To this ferce Sigurd fled, from Norway's lord, 
When fortune ſettled, on the warrior's ſword, 


Ia 
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In that rude field, where Suec ia's chiefs were ſlain; 
Or forced to wander o'er the Bothnic main. 
Dark was his life, yet undiſturb'd with woes, 
But when the memory of defeat aroſe - 
His proud heart ſtruck his ſide ; he graſpt the ſpear; 
And wounded Harold in the vacant air. 


on Annaler only, but of form divine, 
The laſt fair beam of the departing line, 
Remain'd of Sigurd's race. His warlike ſon y 
Fell in the ſhock, which overturn'd the throne. 
Nor deſolate the houſe ! Fionia's charms 
Suſtain'd the glory, which they loſt in arms. 
White was her arm, as Sevo's lofty ſnow, 
Fer boſom fairer, than the waves below, 
When heaving to the winds. Her radiant eyes 
Like two bright ſtars, exulting as they riſe, 
O'er the dark tumult of a ſtormy night, 
And gladd'ning heav'n, with their majeſtic light. 


| In rought is Odin to the maid unkind 

Her form ſcarce equals her exalted mind, 

Ave leads her ſacred ſteps where'er they move, 

And mankind worſhip, where they dare not love. 
But, mix'd with ſoftneſs, was the virgin's pride, 

Her heart had feelings, which her eyes deny d. 

Her bright tears ſtarted at another's woes, 

While tranſient darkneſs on her ſoul aroſe. 


Tus 580 ſhe lord; when morn, with doubtful beam 
Came dimly wandering o'er the Bothnic ſtream, 

On Sevo's ſounding fides, ſhe bent the bow, 

And rouz'd his foreſts to his head of ſnow. 

Nor mov'd the maid alone 3 Kc. 
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PREFACE. xili 
ONE of the chief improvements, on this 
edition, 's the care taken, in arranging the 
Poems in the order of time; ſo as to form a 
kind of regular hiſtory of the age to which 
they relate. The Writer has now reſigned 
them for ever to their fate. That they have 
been well received by the Public, appears from 
an extenſive ſale; that they ſhall continue to 
be well received, he may venture to prophecy 
without the gift of that inſpiration, to which 
poets lay claim. Through the medium of ver- 
ſion upon verſion, they retain, in foreign lan- 
guages, their native character of ſimplicity 
and energy. Genuine poetry, like gold, loſes 
little, when properly transfuſed ; but when a 
compoſition cannot bear the teſt of a literal 
verſion, it is a counterfeit which ought not 
to paſs current. The operation muſt, how- 
ever, be performed with ſkilful hands. A 
Tranſlator, who cannot equal his original, is 
incapable of expreſſing 1 its beauties. 


Lowes, 


Aug. 15, 1773. 
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' DUAN FIRST 


ARGUMEN T. 


Fiscal, when very young, making a voyage to the Orkney 
illands, was driven, by ſtreſs of weather, into a bay of Scan- 
dinavia, near the reſidence of Starno, king of Lochlin. 
Starno invites Fingal to a feaſt. Fingal, doubting the faith 
of the king, and mindful of a former breach of hoſpitality, 
refuſes to go. —Starno gathers together his tribes : Fingal 
reſolves to defend himſelf. —Night coming on, Duth- 
maruno propoſes to Fingal, to obſerve the motions of the 
enemy. — The king himſelf undertakes the watch. Ad- 
vancing towards the enemy, he, accidentally, comes to 
the cave of Turthor, where Starno had confined Conban- 
carglas, the captive daughter of a neighbouring chief. — 
Her ſtory is imperfect, a part of the original being loſt. — 
Fingal comes to a place of worſhip, where Starno and his 
ſon, Swaran, conſulted the ſpirit of Loda, concerning the 
iſſue of the war.—The rencounter of Fingal and Swaran, 
—Daan firſt concludes with a deſcription of the airy hall 
of Cruth-loda, ſuppoſed to be the Odin of Scanditavia. 


5 
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DUAN® FIRST, 


A Tarr of the times of old! 

Wray, thou wanderer unſeen! Thou 
bender of the thiſtle of Lora; why, thou breeze 
of the valley, haſt thou left mine ear? I hear 


_ 


* The bards diſtinguiſhed thoſe compoſitions, in which the 
narration is often interrupted, by epiſodes and apoſtrophes, 


by the name of Duan. Since the extinction of the order of 
the bards, it has been a general name for all ancient compo- 


ſitions in verſe. The abrupt manner in which the ſtory of 


this poem begins, may render it obſcure to ſome readers; 
it may not therefore be improper, to give here the traditional 


preface, which is generally prefixed to it. Two years after he 
took to wife Ros-crana, the daughter of Cormac, king of Ire- 
land, Fingal undertook an expedition into Orkney, to viſit 


his friend Cathulla, king of Iniſtore. After ſtaying a few | 


days at Caric-thura, the reſidence of Cathulla, the king ſet, 


ail, to return to Scotland; but, a violent ſtorm ariſing, his 


ſhips were driven into a bay of Scandinavia, near Gormal, 


the ſeat of Starno, king of Lochlin, his avowed enemy. Star- 


no, upon the appearance of ſtrangers on his coaſt, ſummoned 
together the neighbouring tribes, and advanced, in a hoſtile 
manner, towards the bay of U-thorno, where Fingal had 


taken ſhelter. Upon diſcovering who the ſtrangers were, and 


: = fearing 
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no diſtant roar of ſtreams! No ſound of the 
harp, from the rock! Come, thou huntreſs of 
Lutha, Malvina, call back his ſoul to the bard, 
I look forward to Lochlin of lakes, to the 
dark, billowy bay of U-thorno, where Fingal 
deſcends from Ocean, from the roar of winds. 
Few are the heroes of Morven, in a land un- 
known! 

STarxo ſent a dweller of Loda, to bid Fin- 
gal to the feaſt; but the king remembered the 
paſt, and all his rage aroſe. Nor Gormal's 

moſly towers, nor Starno, ſhall Fingal behold. 
| Deaths wander, like ſhadows, over his fiery ſoul! 

Do I forget that beam of light, the white- 
handed daughter“ of kings? Go, ſon of Loda; 
his words are wind to Fingal: wind, that, to 
and fro, drives the thiſtle, in autumn's duſky 


fearing the valour of Fingal, which he had, more than once, 
experienced before, he reſolved to accomplith by treachery, 
what he was afraid he ſhould fail in by open force. He in- 
vited; therefore, Fingal to a feaſt, at which he intended to 
aſſaſſinate him. The king prudently declined to go, and 


Starno betook himſelf to arms. The ſequel of the ſtory may 
be learned from the poem itſelf. 


* Agandecca, the daughter of Starno, ho her father 
killed, on account of her diſcovering to Fingal, 4 plot laid 


againſt his Fie, Fer ſtory is related at large, in the third 
book of Fingal. Cn. | | 


vale, 
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vale. Duth- maruno 7, arm of death! Cromma- 
glas, of iron ſhields! Struthmor, dweller of 
battle's wing! Cormar, whoſe ſhips bound on 
ſeas, careleſs as the courſe of a meteor, on dark- 
rolling elouds! Ariſe, around me, children of 
| heroes, in a land unknewn! Let each look on 
his ſhield, like Trenmor, the ruler of wars. 
« Come down, thus Trenmor faid, thou dwel- 
ler between the harps! Thou ſhalt roll this 
ſtream away, or waſte with me in earth.” 

Around the king they riſe in wrath. No 
words come forth: they ſeize their ſpears. Each 
ſoul is rolled into itſelf. . Ar length the ſudden 
clang is waked, on all their echoing ſhields. 
Each takes his hill, by night; at intervals, they 
darkly ſtand. Unequal burſts the hum of ſongs, 
between the roaring wind ! 


+ Duth-maruno is a name very famous in tradition. 
Many of his great actions are handed down, but the poems, 
which contained the detail of them, are long ſince loſt. He 
xved, it is ſuppoſed, in that part of the north of Scotland, 
which is over againſt Orkney. Duth-maruno, Cromma- 


las, Struthmor, and Cormar, are mentioned, as attending 


Comhal, in his laſt battle again the tribe of Morni, in « 
poem, which is ſtill preſerved. It is not the work of Of- 
fan; the phraſeology betrays it to be a modern compoſi- 
tion. It is ſomething like thoſe trivial compoſitions, which 
the Iriſh bards forged, under the name of Offian, in the 
fifteenth and ſixteenth centurics. Duth-maruno ſigniſies, 
black and fteady ; Cromma-glas, bending and fwarthy ; 
Struthmor, rearing fiream ; Cormar, expert at ſea. | 


B 3 | Broan 
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| Broad over them roſe the moon 
In his arms, came tall Duth-maruno ; he 
from Croma of rocks, ſtern hunter of the boar! 
In his dark boat he roſe on waves, when Crum- 
thormo “ awaked its woods, In the chace he 
ſhone, among foes: No fear was thine, Duth- 
maruno! 


e Son of daring Comhal. ſhall my ſteps be 


| forward through night? From this ſhield ſhall 1 
view them, over their gleaming tribes? Starno, 


king of lakes, is before me, and Swaran, the 


| foe of ſtrangers. Their words are not in vain, 
by Loda's ſtone of power. — Should Duth- 


maruno not return, his ſpouſe 1s lonely, at 
home, where meet two roaring ſtreams, on 


Crathmo- craulo's plain. Around are hills, with 


echoing woods, the ocean is rolling near. My 


ſon looks on ſcreaming ſea-fowl, a young wan- 


derer on the field. Give the head of a boar to 
Can-dona f, tell him of his father” 8 joy, when the 


briſtly 


Crumhormoth, one of the Orkney or Shetland iſlands. 


The name is not of Galic original. It was ſubject to its own | 


petty king, who is mentioned in one of Offian's poems. 
I Cean-dacna, head of the people, the ſon of Duth-maruno. 


He became afterwards famous, in the expeditions of Oſſian, 
after the death of Fingal. The traditional tales concerning 


him are very numerous, and, from the epithet, in them, be- 
ſtowed on him (Candona of boars) it would appear, that he 


applicd himſclſ to that kind of hunting, which his father, in 
| this 


* 1 
15 
ih. 
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briſtly ſtrength of I-thorno rolled on his lifted 


ſpear. Tell him of my deeds in war! Tell 
where his father fell! i 


this rh. 1 is ſo anxious to recommend to him. As I 
have mentioned the traditional tales of the Highlands, it may 
not be improper here, to give ſome acccunt of them. After 
the expulſion of the bards, from the houſes of the chiefs, 
they, being an indolent race of men, oed all their ſubſiſtence 
to the generpſity of the vulgar, whom they diverted with re- 
peating the compoſitions of their predeceſſors, and running 
up the genealogies of their entertainers to the family of their 
chiefs. As this ſubject was, however, ſoon exhauſted, they 
Vere obliged to have recourſe to invention, and form ſtories, 
having no foundation in fact, which were ſwallowed, with great 
credulity, by an ignorant multitude. By frequent repeating, 
the fable grew upon their hands, and, as each threw in what- 
ever circumſtance he thought conducive to raiſe the admira- 
tion of his hearers, the ſtory became, at laſt, ſo devoid of all 
probability, that even the vulgar themſelves did not believes 
it, They, however, liked the tales fo well, that the bards 
found their advantage in turning profeſſed tale-makers. 
They then launched out into the wildeſt regions of fiction 
and romance. I firmly believe, there are more ſtories of 
giants, enchanted caſtles, dwarfs, and palfreys, in the High- 
lands, than in any country in Europe. Theſe tales, it is 
certain, like other romantic compoſitions, have many thin 28 
in them unnatural, and, conſequently, diſguſtſul to true taſte, 
but, I know not how it happens, they command attention 
more than any other ions I ever met with. The extreme 
length of theſe pieces is very ſurpriſing, ſome of them re- 
quiring many days to repeat them, but ſuch hold they take 
of the memory, that few circumſtances are ever omitted by 
thoſe who have received them only from oral tradition: 
What is ſtill more amazing, the very language of the bards 
s ſtill preſerved. It is curious to ſee, that the deſcriptions 
of magnificence, introduced in theſe tales, is even ſuperior 
to all the pompous oriental fictions of the kind. 


B 4 « Nor 
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: Nor forgetful of my fathers,” ſaid Fingal, 
ce 1 hive bounded over the ſeas. Theirs were 


the times of danger, in the days of old. Nor 


ſettles darkneſs on me, before foes, tho youthful 
in my locks. — of Crathmo-craulo, the 


field of night is mine.” 


Fix GAL ruſhed, in all his arms, wide- bound 


ing over Turthor's ſtream, that ſent its ſullen 


roar, by night, through Gormal's miſty vale, 
A moon-beam glittered on a rock; in the 


midſt, ſtood 2 ſtately form; "or form with float- 


ing locks, like Lochlin' 8 white-boſomed maids, 
Unequal are her ſteps, and ſhort. She throws 


a broken ſong on wind. At times ſhe toſſes 
her white arms: for grief 1 is enn in her 
ſoul. = I 


— Toncvi- ron * of aged locks!” ſhe ſaid, 


cc where 1 now are re thy * by Lulan? Thou 


haſt 


* Torcul-torno, according to tradition, was king of Crath- 


lun, a diſtri in Sweden. The river Lulan ran near the reſi- 


dence of Torcul-torno. There is a river in Sweden, ſtill called 
Lula, which is probably the ſame with Lulan. The war be- 


tween Starno and Torcul-torno, which terminated in the 


death of the latter, had its riſe at a hunting party. Starno 
being invited, in a friendly manner, by Torcul-torno, both 


kings, with their followers, went to the mountains of Stivas . 


more, to hunt. A boar rufhed from the wood before the 
£ At:gs, and Torcul-torno killed it. Starno thought this be- 


2 
„ 


haviour a breach upon the privilege of gueſts, who were al- 


vaſe honoured, as 11 550 expreſſes 1 ity wich * danger of the 
chte: 
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baſt failed, at thine own dark ſtreams, father 
of Conban-cirgla! But I behold thee, chief of 
Lulan, ſporting by! Loda' 8 hall, when the dark- 
ſkirted night is rolled along the ſky.—Thou, 
ſometimes, hideſt the moon with thy ſhield, 
I have ſeen her dim, in heaven. Thou kindleſt 
thy hair into meteors, and ſaileſt along the 
night. Why am I forgot, in my cave, king of 
ſhaggy boars? Look, from the hall of Loda, on 
thy lonely daughter.” | 
* Who art thou,” ſaid Fingal, > yylce of 
night? «EE gn 
_ Sur, trembling, turned away. | 
e Who art thou, in thy darkneſs ?” 
Sur ſhrunk 1 into the cave. 
Tux king looſed the thong from her hands. 
5 He aſked about her fathers, - 


chace. A quarrel AY the . came to battle, with all 

their attendants, and the party of Torcul-torno were totally 
defeated, and he himſelf ſlain. Starno purſued his victory, 
laid waſte the diſtrict of Crathlun, and, coming to the reſi- 
dence pf Torcul-torno, carrieq oft, by force, Conban-carglas, | 
the beautiful daughter of his enemy. Her he confined in a 


cave, near the palace of Gormal, where, on account t of r 


cruel treatment, ſhe became diſtracted. 
The paragraph, juſt now before us, is the ſong of 8 
carglas, at the time ſhe was diſcovered by Fingal. It is in 
Lyric meaſure, and ſet to muſic, which is wild and ſimple, 
and ſo inimitably ſuited to the ſituation of the * 
lady, that few can hear 1 it without tears. 


Toncu L= 
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« ToRcUL-TORNO,” ſhe ſaid, © once dwelt 
at Lulan's foamy ſtream : he dwelt—but, now, 
in Loda's hall, he ſhakes the ſounding ſhell. He 
met Starno of Lochlin, in war; long fought the 
dark-eyed kings, My father fell, in his blood, 
| blue-ſhielded Torcul-torno! By a rock, at 
Lulan's ſtream, I had plerc'd the bounding roe. 
My white hand gathered my hair, from off the 


ruſhing winds. I heard a noiſe, Mine eyes 


were up. My ſoft breaſt roſe on high. My 
ſtep was forward, at Lulan, to meet thee, Tor- 
cul-torno! It was Starno, dreadful king! His 
red eyes rolled on me in love. Dark waved his 
ſhaggy brow, above his gathered ſmile, Where 
is my father; I ſaid, he that was mighty in war? 
Thou art left alone among foes, O daughter of 
Torcul-torno! He took my hand, He raiſed 
the fail, In this cave he placed me dark, At 
times, he comes, a gathered miſt, He lifts, be- 
fore me, my father's ſhield. But often paſſes a 
beam * of youth, far diſtant from my cave. The 
ſon of Starno moves in my ſight. He dwells 


lonely in my ſoul.” 
cc Ma of Lulan,“ faid Fingal, ec a 


* By rhe beam of youth, it afherwards appears, that Condan- 
carglas means Swaran, the ſon of Starno, with whom, during 


her confinement, ſhe had fallen in love. 


handed 
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handed daughter of grief! a cloud, naked with 
ſtreaks of fire, is rolled along thy ſoul, Look 
not to that dark-robed moon ; look not to thoſe 
meteors of heaven. My gleaming ſteel is around 
thee, the terror of thy foes! It is not the ſteel 
of the feeble, nor of the dark in ſoul! The 
maids are not ſhut in our“ caves of ſtreams. They 
| toſs not their white arms alone. They bend, 
fair within their locks, above the harps of Selma. 

Their voice is not in the deſart wild. "wy melt 

along the pleaſing ſound 1” 
* * » 2 0 „„ 
* * ® 6 0: * „ 

Fi v AL, again, advanced his ſteps, wide 
thro' the boſom of night, to where the trees of 
Loda ſhook amid ſqually winds, Three ſtones, 
with heads of moſs, are there; a ſtream, with 
foaming courſe ; and dreadful, rolled around 
them, is the dark-red cloud of Loda. High 
from its top looked forward a ghoſt, half-formed : 
of the ſhadowy ſmoak, He poured his voice, at 
times, amidſt the roaring ſtream. Near, bend- 
* From this contraſt, which Fingal draws, between his 
own nation, and the inhabitants of Scandinavia, we may learn, 
that the former were much leſs barbarous than the latter. 
This diſtinction is ſo much obſerved throughout the poems of | 
Oſſian, that there can be no doubt, that he followed the ren 
manners of both nations in his own time. At the cloſe of the 
feech of Fingal, there is a great part o the original loſt. 


2 a | ny 
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ing beneath a blaſted tree, two heroes received 
his words: Swaran of lakes, and Starno foe of 
ſtrangers. On their dun ſhields, .they darkly 


leaned: their ſpears are forward through night. 


Shrill ſounds the blaſt of darkneſs, i in Starno's 


floating beard. 


Tux heard the tread of Fingal. The war- 
riors roſe in arms. * Swaran, lay that wanderer 
low,” ſaid Starno, in his pride. & Take the 


thield of thy father, It is a rock in war.“ 
Swaran threw his gleaming ſpear. It ſtood fixed 
in Loda's tree. Then came the foes forward, 
with ſwords, They mixed their rattling ſteel. 


Through the thongs of Swaran's ſhjeld ruſhed 
the blade of Luno. The ſhjeld fell rolling on 
earth. Cleft the helmet + fell down. Fingal ſtopt 


the lifted ſteel, Wrathful ſtood Swaran, un- 


armed. He rolled his filent eyes; he threw his 


| ſword on earth. Then, ſlowly ſtalking over the 


ſtream, he whiſtled as he went. 
_ Nor unſeen of his father is Swaran. Starno 
turns away in wrath, His ſhaggy brows wave 


| dark, above his gathered rage. He frikes T 


The ſword of Fingal, ſo called ** its maker, Lung 


of Leenlin. 
+ "The helmet of Swaran. The behaviour of Fingal i is al. 


ways conſiſtent with that generoſity of ſpirit which belongs 
to a hero. He takes no advantage of a foe diſarmed. 


tree, 
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tree, with his ſpear. He raiſes the hum of ſongs. 
They come to the hoſt of Lochlin, each in his 
own dark path; like two foam-covered ſtreams, 
from two rainy vales! e 
To Turthor's plain Fingal returned. F air 
roſe the beam of the caſt. It ſhone on the ſpoils 
of Lochlin in the hand of the king. From her 
cave came forth, in her beauty, the daughter of 
Torcul-torno. She gathered her hair from wind, 
She wildly raiſed her ſong. The ſong of Lulan 
of ſhells, where once her father dwelt. She ſaw 
Starno's bloody ſhield. Gladneſs roſe, a lighr, 
on her face. She ſaw the cleft helmet of Swaran *, 
She ſhrunk, darkened, from Fingal.— Art thou 
fallen, by thy hundred ſtreams, O love of the 
mournful maid !” 
Denno, that riſeſt in waters! on whoſe 
ide are the meteors of night! I behold the dark 
moon deſcending, behind thy reſounding woods. 
On thy top dwells the miſty Loda: the houſe of 


* Conten-corglts; from 18 the helmet of Swaran 
bloody in the hands of Fingal, conjectured that that hero was 
killed. A part of the original is loſt. It appears, however, 
trom the ſequel of the poem, that the daughter of Torcul- 
torno did not long ſurvive her ſurprize, occaſioned by the 
iuppoſed death of her lover. The deſcription of the airy 
hall of Loda (which is ſuppoſed to be the ſame with that of 
Odin, the deiry of Scandinavia) is more pictureſque and de. 

icriptive, than any in the Edda, or other works of the 
northern Scaldere. | Ee OE 


the 
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che foirics of men! In the end of his cicudy 
hall, bends forward Cruth-loda of ſwords. His 
form is dimly ſeen, amid his wavy miſt. His 
right-hand is on his ſhield, In his left is the 
half-viewleſs ſhell. The roof of his dreadful hall 


is marked with nightly fires ! 
Tux race of Cruth-loda advance; a ridge of 


1 formleſs ſhades. He reaches the ſounding ſhell, 


to thoſe who ſhone in war. But, between him 
and the feeble; his ſhield riſes; a darkened orb. 
He is a ſetting meteor to the weak in arms. 
Bright, as a rainbow on ſtreams, e came Lulan' $ 
white-boſomed maid, 
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ARGUMENT. 


FixCAL returning with 4 devol ces the command on 
Duth-maruno, who engages the enemy, and drives them 
over the ſtream of Turthor. Having recalled his people, 
he congratulates Duth-maruno on his ſucceſs, but diſco- 
vers, that that hero had been mortally wounded in the 
action. Duth-maruno dies. Ulin, the bard, in honour 
of the dead, introduces the epiſode of ——6 and Strina- 
dona, which concludes this aan. 
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te Hz art thou, ſon of the king,“ ſaid 


dark-haired Duth-maruno ? * Where 


haſt thou failed, young beam of Selma? He 


returns not, from the boſom of night! Morn- 
ing is ſpread on U-thorno. In his miſt is the 
ſun, on his hill. Warriors, lift the ſhields, in 


my preſence, He muſt not fall, like a fire from 


heaven, whoſe place is not marked on the 


ground, He comes, like an eagle, from the 


ſkirt of his ſqually wind! In his hand are the 


| ſpoils of foes. King of Selma, our ſouls were 


ſad !”” bo | | 1 55 
cc Near us are the foes, Duth-maruno. They | 


come forward, like waves in miſt, when their 


foamy tops are ſeen, at times, above the low- 


failing vapour. The traveller ſhrinks on his 
journey; he knows not whither to fly. No 


trembling travellers are we! Sons of heroes call 
forth the ſteel, Shall the ſword of F ingal ariſe, 
or ſhall a warrior lead ?” : 3 

Vor. I. C Tux 
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 ® Taz deeds of old, ſaid Duth-maruno, are 
like paths to our eyes, O Fingal ! Broad-ſhielded 
Trenmor, is ſtill feen, amidſt his own dim years. 
Nor feeble was the foul of the king. There, no 
dark deed wandered in ſecret. From their hun- 
dred ſtreams came the tribes, to grafly Colglan- 
crona. Their chieſs were before them. Each 
ſtrove to lead the war. Their ſwords were often 
half-unſheathed, Red rolled their eyes of rage. 


* In this tort epiſode we have a very probable account 
given us, of the origin of monarchy in Caledonia. The Caet 
r Guus, who poſſeſſed the countries to the north of the Frith 
of Edinburgh, were, originally, a number of diſtin& tribes, 
or clans, euch ſubject to its own chict, who was free and in- 
dependent of any other power. When the Romans invaded 
them, the common danger zniglit, perhaps, have induced 
thoſe reguli to join together, but, as they were unwilling to 
yield to the command of one ot their own number, their bat- 
tles were ill conducted, and, conſequently, uniucceſsful. Tren- 
mor was the firſt who repreiented to the chief, the bad conſe- 
quences of carrying on their wars in this irregular manner, 
and advited, that they thennelves thould alternately lead in 
dattle. They did jo, but they were unſucceſsful. When it 
came to Tremmor's turn, he totally defeated the enemy, by 
bis ſuperior valour and conduct, which gained him ſuch an 
intereſt among the tribes, that he, and his family after him, 
were regarded as kings; or, to ule the poet's expreſſion, ihe 
rds of prever rujied forth from Selma of kings. The regal 
authoriry, however, cxcept in time of war, was but incon- 
liderable; for every chief, within his own diſtrict, was abſo- 
Inte and independent. From the icene of the battle in this 
epiſode (wich was in the valley of Crona, à little to the 
north of Agricola's wall), I thould ſuppoſe, that the enemies 
of the Caledonians were the Romans, or provincial Britons. 


2 : Separate 
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Separate they ſtood, and hummed their ſurly 
ſongs. © Why ſhould they yield to each other? 
their fathers were equal in war.” Trenmor was 
there, with his people, ſtately in youthful locks, 
| He ſaw the advancing foe. The grief of his ſoul 
aroſe, He bade the chiefs to lead, by turns: 
they led, but they were rolled away. From his 
own moſſy hill, blue-ſhielded Trenmor came 
down, He led wide-ſkirted battle, and the 

ſtrangers failed. Around him the dark-browed 

_ warriors came: they ſtruck the ſhield of joy. 
Like a pleaſant gale, the words of power ruſhed 
forth from Selma of kings. But the chiefs led, 
by turns, in war, till mighty danger roſe : then 
was the hour of the king to conquer in the 

« Nor unknown,” ſaid Cromma-glaſs * of 
ſhields, 

* In tradition, this Cromma-glaſs makes a great figure in 
that battle which Comhal loſt, together with his life, to the 
tribe of Morni. I have juſt now, in my hands, an Irith com- 
poſition, of a very modern date, as appears ſrom the language, 
in which all the traditions, concerning that deciſive engage- 
ment, are jumbled together. In jutice to the merit of the 
poem, I ſhould have here preſented to the reader n tranſlation 
of it, did not the bard mention lome circumitances very ridi- 
culous, and others altogether indecent. Morna, the wife of 
Comhal, had a principal hand in all the tranſactions previous 
to the defeat and death of her huſband; the, to uſe the words 
of the hard, who avas the guiding ftar of the <women of Erin. 
The bard, it is to be hoped, mitrepretented the ladies of his 
| C2 country, 
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Niields, © are the deeds of our fathers. But who | 
Nall now lead the war, before the race of kings ? 
Milt ſettles on theſe four dark hills: within it 
let each warrior ſtrike his ſhield. Spirits may 
deſcend in darkneſs, and mark us for the war.” 
Turr went, each to his hill of miſt. Bards 
marked the ſounds of the ſhields. Loudeſt rung 
thy boſs, Duth-maruno, Thou muſt lead in 


war! LE 
Likz the murmur of waters, the race of U- i 
thorno came down. Starno led the battle, and 4 


Swaran of ſtormy iſles. They looked forward 
from iron ſhields, like Cruth-loda fiery- eyed, 
when he looks from behind the darkened moon, 4 
and ſtrews his Ggns on night. The foes met by 
Turthor's ſtream, They heaved like ridgy waves. 
Their echoing ſtrokes are mixed. Shadowy 
d cath flies over the hoſts. They were clouds of 


| hail, with ſqually winds in their ſkirts. Their Y 

country, for Morna's behaviour was, according to kim, fo 3 

void of all decency and virtue, that it cannot be ſuppoſed,. 1 

they had choſen her for their guiding ftar. The poem conſiſts 7 

cf many ſtanzas. The language is figurative, and the num- 4 

bers harmonious; but the piece is ſo full of anachroniſms, and 1 

ſo unc qual in its compolition, that the author, moſt undoubt- | 7 
5 edly, was either mad, or drunk, when he wrote it. It is | * 
= worthy of being remarked, that Comhal is, in this poem, —_ 
very often culled, Combal na h Albin, or Combal of Albion, Þ 


which ſufncienily demonſtrates, that the allegations cf Keat- 

ins and C'FHanterty, concerning Fien Mac- Comal, are but of 

late invention. | | | | | 
ſhowers, 
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ſhowers are roaring together. Below them ſwells 
the dark-rolling deep. | 
SrRirz of gloomy U-thorno, why ſhould I 


mark thy wounds! Thou art with the years that 
are gone; thou fadeſt on my ſoul! 


STarRxo brought forward his ſkirt of war, 
and Swaran his own dark wing. Nor a harm- 


leſs fire is Duth-maruno's ſword. Lochlin is 


rolled over her ſtreams. The wrathful kings are 
loſt in thought. They roll their ſilent eyes, over 
the flight of their land, The horn of Fingal 


was heard; the ſons of woody Albion returned, 


But many lay, by Turthor's ſtream, ſilent in 


their blood. 


« CHIEF of Crathmo,” ſaid the king, “ Duth- 


maruno, hunter of boars! not harmleſs returns 
my eagle from the field of foes! For this white- 


boſomed Lanul ſhall brighten, at her ſtreams; 
Candona ſhall rejoice, as he wanders in Crath= 
mo's fields.“ 

« CoLcorm *,” * replied the chief, « was the firſt 


*The family of Duth-maruno, it appears, cume original! y 
from Scandinavia, or, at leaſt, from ſome of the northern 
iſles, ſubject, in chief, to the kings of Lochlin. The Highland 
ſenachies, wao never miſſed to make their comment; on, 
and additions to, the works of Oſſian, have given us à long 
Liſt of the anceſtors of Duth-maruno, and a particular ac- 
count oi their actions, many of which are of the marvellous 
bind. One of the tale-malers of the north has choſen !or 

. Eis 
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of my race in Albion; Colgorm, the rider of 
ocean, through its watry vales. He flew his bro- 
ther in I-thorno® : he left the land of his fathers. 
He chole his place, in filence, by rocky Crath- 
mo- craulo. His race came forth, in their years; 
they came forth to war, but they always fell. 
The wound of my fathers 1 is mine, king of echo- 
ang iſles! 

« HE drew an arrow from his ſide ! He fell 
pale, in a land unknown. His ſoul came forth 
to his fathers, to their ſtormy iſle. There 
they purſued boars of miſt, along the ſkirts of 
winds. The chiefs ſtood filent around, as the 
ſtones of Loda, on their hill, The traveller 
{ces them, through the twilight, from his lonely 
path, He thinks them the ghoſts of the aged, 
forming future wars. | 5 
8, Nicnhr came down, on U-thorno, Still 
ſtood the chiefs in their grief. The blaſt 
whiſtled, by turns, through every warrior's hair. 
Fingal, at length, broke forth from the 
thoughts of his ſoul. He called Ullin of harps, 
and bade the ſong to riſe, © No falling fire, 
that is only ſeen, and then retires in night; no 
his hero, Starnmor, the tather of Dutk-maruno, and, con- 
ſidering the adventures through which he has led him, the 
piece is neither difagreeable, nor abounding with that kind | 


ef fiction, which ſhocks credibility. 
* An iſland of Scandinavia. 


departing 
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departing meteor was he that is laid ſo low. le 
was like the ſtrong-beaming ſun, long rejoicing 
on his hill. Call the names of his fathers, from 
their dwellings old!“ I 

I-THoRNo *, ſaid the bard, that riſeſt midſt 
ridgy ſeas! Why is thy head ſo gloomy, in the 
ocean's miſt? From thy vales came forth a race, 
fearleſs as thy ſtrong-winged eagles; the race of 
Colgorm of iron ſhields, dwellers of Loda's hall. 
In Tormoth's refounding iſle, aroſe Lurthan, 
ſtreamy hill. It bent its woody head over a 
filent vale, There, at foamy Cruruth's ſource, 
dwelt Rurmar, hunter of boars! His davghter 
was fair as a ſun- beam, white- boſomed Strina- 

* a king of heroes, and hero of iron 
ſhields; many a youth of heavy locks came to 
Rurmar's echoing hall. They came to woo the 


— 


* "This epiſode is, in the original, extremely benutiful. Tr 
is ſer to that wild kind of mulle, which ſome of the Hizh- 
landers diftinguitl, by the title ct Fon O-marra, or, the dung 
of mermaiq;. Some part of the air is abfolutely internal, bur 
there ure many returns in the meaſure, which are incoproifibly 

wild and beautiful. From the genius of the wutic, | mould 
think it came originally from Scandinavia, for the fictions do- 
livered down concerning the O:; rr (who are reputed the 
authors of the malic), exactly correſpond with the notions 91 

the northern nations, concerning their diræ, or god. es of 
Auth. — Of all the names in this epiſode, there is none of a 


Galie original, cxcept Strina-dona, w viuch lionific:, the Arie 
af heroes, 


Ca _ maid, 
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maid, the ſtately huntreſs of Tormoth wild. But 
thou lookeſt careleſs from my ſteps, high- 
boſomed Strina-dona 
Ir on the heath ſhe moved, her breaſt was 
| whiter than the down of Cana“; if on the ſea- 
beat ſhore, than the foam of the rolling ocean. 
Her eyes were two ſtars of light. Her face was 
heaven's bow in ſhowers. Her dark hair flowed 
round it, like the ſtreaining clouds. Thou wert 
the dweller of ſouls, white-handed Strina-dona ! | 
Cor Colt came, in his ſhip, and Corcul- 
Suran, king of ſhells. The brothers came, 
from I-thorno, to woo the ſun- beam of Tor- 
moth wild. She ſaw them in their echoing 
ſteel. Her ſoul was fixed on blue- eyed Col- 
gorm. Ut-lochlin's F nightly eye looked in, and 
ſaw the toſſing arms of Striaa-dona, == 
WraTaruL the brothers frowned. Their 
flaming eyes, in filence, met. They turned 
away. They ſtruck their ſhields, Their hands 
were trembling en their ſwords. They ruſhed 
into the ſtrife of Heroes, for long-haired Strina- 
dona. 


*The Cana is a certain kind of graſs, which grows plen- 
tiful in che heathy moraſſes of the north. Its ſtalk is of the 
reedy kind, and it carries a tuft of down, very much reſem- 
bling cotton, It is exceſſively white, and, contequently, of- 
ten introduced by the bards, in their ſimiles concerning the 
beauty of women. 


t Ul-lochlin, Ie guide 10 Lochlin; the name of a ſtar. 
Cokcus- 
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CorcuL-SURAN fell in blood. On his iſle, 
raged the ſtrength of his father. He turned 


Colgorm, from I-thorno, to wander on all the - 
winds, In Crathmo-craulo's rocky field, he : 
dwelr by a foreign ſtream. Nor darkened the 


king alone, that beam of light was near, the 
daughter of echoing Tormoth, white-armed 


Strina-dona, * 


The continuation of this epiſode is juſt now in my hands; 
but the language is fo different from, and the ideas fo un- 
worthy of, Oſſian, that 1 have rejected 1 it, as an interpola- 
tion by a modern bard, 


C A T H- 


ARGUM EN T. 


Oss1ax, after ſome general reflections, deſcribes the ſituation 


of Fingal, and the poſition of the army of Lochlin.—The 

converſation of Starno and Swaran. The epiſode of Cor- 

man-trunar and Foinar-bragal. — Starno, from his own 

example, recommends to Swaran, to ſurprize Fingal, who 

had retired alone to a neighbouring hill. Upon Swaran's 

refuſal, Starno undertakes the enterprize himſelf, is over- 
come, and taken priſoner, by Fingal.—He is 8 
| after a ſevere reprimand for his cruelty. 


* 
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98 is the ſtream of years? Whither 
do they roll along? Where have they 
hid, in miſt, their many- coloured ſides? 

1 look into the times of old, but they ſeem 
dim to Oftian's eyes, like reflected moon-beams, 
on a diſtant lake, Here riſe the red beams of 
war! There, ſilent, dwells a feeble race! They 
mark no years with their deeds, as ſlow they 
paſs alons, Dweller between the ſhields! thou 
that awakeſt the failing ſou! ! deſcend from thy 
wall, arp of Cona, with thy voices three! 
Come with chat which kindles the paſt : rear 
the forms of old, on their own dark-brown 
years! 

* U-THoRNo, hill of 3 I behold my race 
on thy ſide. Fingal E bending, in night, over 
Tr ; Duth- 


* The "WER who were always ready to ſupply what 5 
thought deficient in the poems of Oſſian, have inſerted a great 

many incidents between the ſecond and third dun of Cath- 
loda. Their interpolations are ſo caſily diſtinguiſhed from the 


genuine 
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Duth-maruno's tomb. Near him are the ſteps 
of his heroes, hunters of the boar. By Tur- 
thor's ſtfeam the hoſt of Lochlin is deep ih 
ſhades. The wrathful kings ſtood on two hills; 


they looked forward from their boſſy ſhields. 
They looked forward to the ſtars of night, red- 
wandering in the weſt. Cruth-loda bends from 


high, like a formleſs meteor in clouds. He ſends 


genuine remains of Offian, that it took me very little time to 
mark them out, and totally to rejet them. If the modern 
Scotch and Iriſh bards have ſhewn any judgment, it is in 
aſcribing their own compoſitions to names of antiquity, for, 
by that means, they themſelves have eſcaped that contempt, 
which the authors of ſuch futile performances muſt, neceſſa- 
rily, have met with, from people of true taſte. I was led into 
this obſervation, by an Irith poem, juſt now before me. It 
concerns a deſcent made by Swaran, king of Lochlin, on Ire- 


land, and is the work, ſays the traditional preface prefixed to 


it, of Offan Mac-Fion. It however appears, from ſeveral 
pious ejaculations, that it was rather the compoſition of ſom+ 
good prieſt, in the fiſteenth or fixteenth century, ſor he ſpeaks, 
with great devotion, of pilgrimage, and more particularly, of 
the blue-cyed daughters of the convent. Religious, however, as 
this poet was, he was not altogether decent, in the ſcenes he 


introduces between Swaran and the wife of Cengcullion, both 


of whom he repreſents as giants. It happening, unfortu« 
nately, that Cengcullion was only of a moderate ſtature, his 
Vite, without hetitation, preferred Swaran, as a more ad- 
equate match for her own gigantic ſize. From this fatal 
| Preference proceeded ſo much miſchieſ, that the good poet 


| altogether loſt ſight of his principal action, and he ends the 
piece, with advice to men, in the choice of their wives, 


\ which, however good it may be, I ſhall leave concealed in 
the obſcurity of the original, 15 


hs 


o 
. © 
* 
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ad the winds, and marks them, wich his 
ſigns. Starno foreſaw, that Morven's king was 
not to yield in war. | 
He twice ſtruck the tree in wrath. He ruſhed 
before his ſon. He hummed a ſurly ſong; and 
heard his hair in wind. Turned“ from one 
another, they ſtood, like two oaks, which diffe- 
rent winds had bent; each hangs over its own 
loud rill, and ſhakes 1 its — in the courſe of 
blaſts. 

« Ax NIR,“ ſaid Starno of lakes, © was a 
fire that conſumed of old, He poured death 
from his eyes, along the ſtriving fields. His 
Joy was in the fall of men. Blood to him, was 
a ſummer ſtream, that brings joy to withered 
vales, from its own moſſy rock. He came forth 
to the lake Luth-cormo, to meet the tall Cor- 
man- trunar, he from Urlor of ſtreams, dweller 

of battle's wing.” Ca 


* The ſurly attitude of Starno and Swaran is well adapted 
to their fierce and uncomplying diſpoſitions. Their charac- 
ters, at firſt ſight, ſeem little different; but, upon examina- 
tion, we find chat the poet has dexteronſly diſtinguiſhed be- 
tween them. They were both dark, ſtubborn, haughty, and 
reſerved ; but Starno was cunning, revengeful, and cruel, 
to the higheſt degree ; the diſpoſition of Swaran, though ſa- 
vage, w as bf bloody, and ſomewhat tinctured with genero- 
fity. It is doing injuſtice to Othan, ta ay, that he has nor 
aà great varicty of characters. 


: _« The 
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« Tu chief of Urlor had come to Gormal, 
with his dark-boſomed ſhips. He ſaw the daugh- 
ter of Annir, white-armed Foina-brigal. He 
ſaw her! Nor careleſs rolled her eyes, on the 
rider of ſtormy waves. She fled to his ſhip in 
| darkneſs, like a moon-beam thro? a nightly vale. 
Annir purſued along the deep; he called the 
' winds of heaven. Nor alone was the king! 
Starno was by his fide. Like U-thorno's young 
eagle, I turned my eyes on my father, 

We ' ruſhed into roaring Urlor. With his 
people came tall Corman-trunar. We fought ; 
but the foe prevailed. In his wrath my father 

ſtood. He lopped the young trees, with his 
ſword. His eyes rolled red in his rage, 1 
marked the ſoul of the king, and I retired in 
night. From the field I took a broken helmet: 
a ſhield that was pierced with ſteel : pointleſs 
was the ſpear in my hand, I went to find the 
. e 0 
O a rock fat tall Corman-trunar, beſide his 
burning oak ; and near him, beneath a tree, fat 
deep-boſomed Foina-bragal. I threw my broken 
ſhield before her. I ſpoke the words of peace. 
ce Beſide his rolling ſea, lies Annir of many lakes. 
The king was pierced in battle; and Starno is 
to raiſe his tomb, Me, a ſon of Loda, he ſends 


T | to 
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to white-handed Foina, to bid her ſend a lock 


from her hair, to reſt with her father, in earth - 


And thou king of roaring Urlor, let the 


battle ceaſe, till Annir receive the ſhell, from 
fiery-eyed Cruth-loda. 


* BursTiNG into tears, the roſe, ad tore a 
lock from her hair; a lock, which wandered, 
in the blaſt, along her heaving breaſt. Cor- 
man-trunar gave the ſhell; and bade me to re- 
joice before him. I reſted in the ſhade of 
night; and hid my face in my helmet deep. 
Sleep deſcended on the foe. I roſe, like a 
ſtalking ghoſt. I pierced the fide of Corman- 


trunar. Nor did Foina-bragal eſcape. She 
; rolled her white boſom i in blood, 


Way then, daughter of heroes, didſt thou 


wake my rage? 


Morning roſe. The foe were fled, like the 
departure of miſt, Annir ſtruck his boſſy 
flicld, He called his dark-haired ſon. I came, 


| ſtreaked with wandering blood: thrice roſe the 


* Oſiian is very partial to the fair ſex. Eben the daugh- 
ter of the cruel Annir, the ſiſter of the revengeful and 


bloody Starno, partakes not. of thoſe diſagreeable characters 


ſo peculiar to her family. Ste is altogether tender and de- 
licate. Homer, of all ancient poets, uſes the ſex with leaſt 
ceremony. His cold ee is even worſe than the 
dowuright abuſe of the moderas; for to draw abuſe implies 
the polleſitcn of {ome merit. 


You 1. D ſhout 


| 
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ſhout of the king, like the burſting forth of 4 


ſquall of wind, from a cloud, by night. We 


rejoiced, three days, above the dead, and called 


the hawks of heaven. They came, from all 


their winds, to feaſt on Annir's foes. Swaran l 


Fingal is alone “, on his hill of night. Let thy 


ſpear pierce the king in ſecret ; like Annir, my 
ſoul ſhall rejoice. 7 


Sox of Annir,” ſaid Swaran, * I ſhall not 


lay in ſhades. I move forth in light: the hawks 


ruſh from all their winds, They are wont to 
trace my courſe: it is not harmleſs thro' war.?“ 

BurninG roſe the rage of the king. He 
thrice raiſed his gleaming ſpear. Bur, ftarting, 
he ſpared his ſon; and ruſhed into the night. 


By Turthor's ſtream a cave is dark, the dwelling 


of Conban-carglas. 'There he laid the helmet of 


kings, and called the maid of Lulan; but ſhe 
was diſtant far, in Loda's reſounding hall. 


SWELLING in his rage, he ſtrode, to where 


Fingal lay alone. The king was laid on his 


ſhield, on his own ſecret hill. 


* Fingal, according to the cuſtom of the Caledonian kings, 
had 8 to a hill alone, as he himſelf was to reſume the 
command of the army the next day. Starno might have 
ſome intelligence of the bing s retiring, which occaſions his 
requeſt to Swaran, to {tab him; as he foreſaw, by his art of 
divination, that he could not overcome him in open battle. 


STERN 
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Srrxx hunter of ſhaggy boars! no feeble 
' maid is laid before thee. No boy, on his ferny 
bed, by Turthor's murmuring ſtream. Here is 
ſpread the couch of the mighty, from which 
they riſe to deeds of death]! Hunter of ſha.,oy 
boars awaken not the terrible! 
_ STarno came murmuring on. Fingal aroe 
in arms. Who art thou, ſon of nigh: it” 
Silent he threw the ſpear. They mixed ther 
gloomy ſtrife. The ſnield of Starno fell, cleft 
in twain, He is bound to an oak, The early 
beam aroſe. It was then Fingal bcheld the king. 
He rolled a while his ſilent eyes. He thought of 
other Gays, when white-boſomed Agandecca 
moved like the muſic of ſongs. He looſed the 
thong from his hands. Son of Annir, he ſaid, 
retire, Retire to Gormal of ſhells; a beam that 
was ſet returns. I remember thy white-bo- 
ſomed daughter; dreadful king away! Go to 
thy troubled dwelling, cloudy foe of the lovely ! 
Let the ſtranger ſhun thee, thou gloomy in the 
hall ! ED 5 N 
A Tar: of the times of old! 
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DRAMATIC POEM. 


ARGUMEN T. 


This poem is valuable on account of the light it throws on 
the antiquity of Othan's compoſitions, The Caracul men- 
tioned here is the ſame with Caracalla the ſon of Severus, 
who in the year 211 commanded an expedition againſt the 
Caledonians. The variety cf the meaſure thews that the 

pcem was originally ſet to muſic, and perhaps preſented 


before the chiefs upon ſolemn occaſions, Tradition has 


handed down the ſtory more complete than it is in the 
poem. „Comala, the daughter of Sarno king of Iniftore 
or Orkney iſlands, fell in lose with Fingal the fon of Com- 
zal wt a feaſt, ro Which her father had invited him, [ Fin- 


gal, B. III. | upon his return from Lochlin, after the death 


of &gundcecr, Her paſſion was ſo violent, that ſhe fol- 
lowed him, dif;,uitcd like a youth, who wanted to be em- 
ployed in his Wars. She was ſoon diſcovered by Hidal- 
lan the fon of Lamor, one of Fingal's heroes, whoſe love 
ſhe had ſlighted ſome time before. Her romantic paſſion 
and beauty recommended her fo much to the king, that 


he had reſolved to make her his wie 3 when news was 
brought him of Caracul's expedition. He marched to ſtop 


the progreſs ot the enemy, and Comala attended him. 
He left her on a hill, within ſight of Caracul's army, 


when he himſcif went to battle, hgeing previouſly pro- 


miſed, if he ſurvived, to return that night,” The ſequel 
of the ſtory may be gathered trom the poem itſeli. 
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A 
DRAMATIC POEM. 
cee Ecole Ec bc 

The PERSONS. 
FIN GAL. MxrIL cou, 7 daughters 
HiDaALLAN, DERSAGRENA, | of Morni. 


ComMaLa, | Barvs, 


DRSACRENA. 


HE chace is over. No noiſe on Ardven 


1 but the torrent's roar! Daughter of 


Morni, come from Crona's banks. Lay down 
the bow and take the harp. Let the night 


come on with ſongs, let our joy be great on 


Ardven. 


MELILCOMA “*. 


Nionr comes apace, thou blue- eyed maid! 


grey night grows dim along the plain. I ſaw a 


4 Melilcoma,. t. rolling eye. 
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deer at Crona's ſtream; a moſſy bank he ſeemed 
through the gloom, but ſoon he bounded away. : 
A meteor played raund his branching horns ! 
the awful faces“ of other times looked from the 
clouds of Crona! 


Drz54 GRENA F. 


Tuts are the ſigns of Fingal's death. The 
king of ſhiclds is fallen! and Caracul prevails. 
Riſe, Comala 2, from thy rock; daughter of 
Sarno, rife in tears! The yourh of thy love is 
Tow ; ; his gioft 1 is on our r hills, 


MELILCOMA,. 
Tura Comala ſits forlorn! two grey dogs 
near ſhake their rough ears, and catch the flying 
breeze. Her red check reſts upon her arm, the 
mountain wind is in her hair. She turns her 
blue eyes toward the fields of his promiſe, Where 
art thou, O Fingal! the night is gathering 
around ? 7 


Hp. went dirt Facies, inimicaque Trye 
N ini na 12 ITE eum. Y1RG, 


— dreadtul ſounds I 1 
And the dire form of CT gods appear. 


Dxvpe x, 


Derſagrena, the brightne)5 of -@ S[un-bearn. 
Comala, fe maid of the pizajant brows. 


- 


CoMala. 
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- | Comar a. 

O cCanu of the ſtreams ! why do I behold 
chy waters rolling in blood? Has the noiſe of 
the battle heen heard; and fleeps the king of 
Morven? Rife, moon, thou daughter of the 
ſky ! look from between thy clouds, riſe that I 
may behold the gleam of his ſteel, on the field 
of his promiſe. Or rather let the meteor, that 
lights our fathers through the night, come, 
with its red beam, to ſhew me the way to 
my fallen hero. Who will defend me from ſor- 
row? Who from the love of Hidallan ? Long 
ſhall Comala look before ſhe can behold Fingal 
in the midſt of his hoſt; bright as the coming 
forth of the morning, in the cloud of an early 
ſhower. - 


* Carun or Cara'on, a winding river.—This river re- 
tains fill the name of Carron, and falls into the Forch ſome 
miles to the North of Falkirk. | 
D Genteſque alias cum pelleret armis 
Sedibus, aut victas wilem ſervaret in uſum 
Serwitii, hic coutenta ſuos defendere fines 
Rama ſecurigeris pretendit mania Scotis - 

Hic ſpe progreſſus poſita, Caronis ad undam 
Terminus Auſonti Arat divortia Ai. Boucuxx ax. 


42 COMAL A 


. DALLANÞ. 

Dwerr, thou miſt of gloomy Crona, dwell 
on the path of the king! Hide his ſteps from 
mine eyes, let me remember my friend no more. 
The band: of battle are ſcattered, no crowding 
tread is round the noiſe of his ſteel, O Carun 
roll thy ſtreams of blood, the chief of the people 
is low. 


CouALA. 
Wo fell on Carun's ſounding banks, ſon of 
the cloudy night? Was he waite as the ſnow 
of Ardven ? Blooming as the bow of the ſhower ? 
Was his hair like the miſt of the hill, ſoft and 
curling in the day of the ſun? Was he like the 
thunder of heaven in battle? Fleet as the roe of 
the deſart 
= 1 HipALLAX. 

O Tnar I might behold his love, fair-leaning 
from her rock! Her red eye dim in tears, her 
bluſhing cheek half hid in her locks! Blow, O 
gentle breeze! lift thou the heavy locks of the | 


» Eilan was fent by Fingal to gire notice to Comala 
cf his return; he, to revenge himſelf on her for fighting his 
lore ſome time before, told her that the king was killed in 
battle. He even preteaded Mat he carried his body from 
the field to be buried in her preſence ; and this circumitance 
makes 1 id Probedle that the poem: 1 was preiznted of old. 


maid, 
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maid, that I may behold her white arm, her 
lovely cheek in ker grief. 


" coul. 

Axbd is the ſon of Comhal fallen, chief of the 
raournful tale? The thunder rolls on the hill! 
Te lightning flies on wings of fire! They 
frighten not Comala; for Fingal is low. Say, 


chief of the mournful tale, fell the breaker of 
the ſhiclas 7 


HipaLL AY, 


Tat nations are ſcattered on their hills! they 
ſhali hear the vcice of the King no more. 


Ce 

Coxtustox purſue thee over thy plains! 
Ruin overtzke thee, thou king of the world! 
Few be thy ſteps to thy grave; and let one vir- 
gin mourn thee! Let her be like Comala, tear- 
ful in the days of her youth! Why haſt thou 
told me, Hidallan, that my hero fell? I might 
have hoped a little while his return, I might 

have thought I ſaw him on the Giſtant rock; a 
tree might have deceived me with his appear- 
| ance; the wind of the hill might have been the 
' found of his horn in mine ear. O that I were 
on the banks of Carun ! tdat my tears might be 
warm on his cheek 


Hip al- 
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HiDALLAN. 
Hz lies not on the banks of Carun : on Ard- 
ven heroes raiſe his tomb. Look on them, O 
moon! from thy clouds; be thy beam bright 
on his breaſt, that Comala may behold him in 
rhe light of his armour 


ComaLa. 


| STop, ye forn of the orave, til I behold my 
love! He left me at the chace alone. 1 knew 
not that he went to war. He ſaid he would re- 
turn with the night; the king of Morven is 
returned! Why didſt thou not tell me that he 
would fall, O trembling dweller of the rock * 1 

Thou ſaweſt him in the blood of his yen: 
but thou didſt not tell Comala! 


MELI1LCOMA. 
Wurar ſound is that on Ardven ? Who is that 
bright in the vale ? Who comes like the ſtrength 


of rivers, when their crowded waters glitter to 
the moon? 


* By the dweller of the rock ſhe means a druid. It is pro- 
bable that ſome of the order of the druids remained as late 
as the beginning of the reign of Fingal ; and that Comala 
had conſulted one of them concerning the event of the war 
with Caracul. 


CoMALA. 
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CoMala. 

Wao is it but the foe of Comala, the ſon of 
the king of the world! Ghoſt of Fingal! do 
thou, from thy cloud, direct Comala's bow. 
Let him fall like the hart of the deſart. It is 
' Fingal in the crowd of his ghoſts. Why doſt 
thou come, my love, to frighten and pleaſe 
my ſoul ? oe 


FINGAL. 

Ratsx, ye bards, the ſong ; raiſe the wars of 
the ſtreamy Carun! Caracul has fled from our 
arms along the fields of his pride. He ſets far 
_ diſtant like a meteor, that incloſes a ſpirit of 
night, when the winds drive it over the heath, 
and the dark woods are gleaming around, I 
heard a voice, or was it the breeze of my 
hills? Is it the huntreſs of Ardven, the white- 

handed daughter of Sarno? Look from thy 
rocks, my love; let me hear the voice of Co- 
mala 5 


Conn ALA. 


Tak me to the cave of thy reit, O lovely 
fon of death! 


Fix GAL. 
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Fix GAL. 
Comet to the cave of my reſt. The ſtorm 
is paſt, the ſun is on our fields. Come to 


the cave of my reſt, huntreſs of * 
Ardven! 


CoMaLa. 
He is returned with his fame! I feel the 
right hand of his wars! But I muſt reſt be. 
fide the rock till my ſoul returns from ny fear! 


O let the harp be near! raiſe the ſong, ye 
daughters of Morni! 


DERSAGRENA. 


ComarLa has ſlain three deer on Ardven, the 
fire aſcends on the rock; go to the feaſt of 
Comala, king of the woody Morven! 


Fix CAL. 
Ralse, ye ſons of ſong, the wars of the 
ſtreamy Carun; that my white-handed maid 
may rejoice : while I behold the feaſt of my 
love. 


Banos. 
Rol, ſtreamy Carun, roll in joy, the ſons 
of battle fled! The ſteed is not ſeen on our 
3 | fields; 
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fields; the wings“ of their pride ſpread i in ; other 
lands. The ſun will now riſe in peace, and the 
ſhadows deſcend in joy. The voice of the chace 
will be heard; the ſhields hang in the hall, Our 
delight will be in the war of the ocean, our 
hands ſhall grow red in the blood of Lochlin. 
Roll, ſtreamy Carun, roll in Joys the ſons of 
battle fled 1 


MrriLcoua. 
Descenv, ye light miſts from high! Ye 


moon-beams, lift her ſoul! Pale lies the maid 
at the rock ! ! Comala 1 is no more! 


FIN GAL. 

Is the daughter of Sarno dead; the white- 
boſomed maid of my love? Meet me, Comala, 
on my heaths, when I ſit alone at the ſtreams of 
my hills! 


HiDaLLan. 


Cxaskb the voice of the huntreſs of Ardven? 
Why did I trouble the ſoul of the maid ?2 When 


ſhall I ſee thee, with JOY, in the chace of the 
dark-brown uinds? 


* Perhaps the poet alludes to the Roman eagle. 


FIN CAL. 
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Fix ax. 


YouTa of the gloomy brow ! no more ſhalf 
thou feaſt in my halls. Thou ſhalt not purſue 
my chace, my foes ſhall not fall by thy ſword *. 
Lead me to the place of her reſt that I may 
behold her beauty. Pale the lies at the rock, 
the cold winds lift her hair. Her bow-ſtring 
ſounds in the blaſt, her arrow was broken in 
her fa!l. Raiſe the praiſe of the daughter of 
Sarno | give her name to the winds of heaven! 


Bards. 

SLE ! meteors eleam around the maid! See 
moon- beams lift her ſoul ! Around her, from 
their clouds, bend the awful faces of her fa- 
thers; SarnoF of the gloomy brow! the red- 
rolliag eyes of Fidallan ! When ſhall thy white 
hand ariſe? When ſnall thy voice be heard on 
our rocks? The maids ſhall ſeek thee on the 
heath, but they ſhall not find thee. Thou ſhalt 
come, at times, to their dreams, to ſettle peace 


* The ſequel of the Rory of IIidallan is introduced in 
anather PC em. 8 


+ Sarno the ſather of Com ala died ſoon after the flight of 
kis daughter. F. Zallan was the firſt king that reigned in 
Iniilore. i 
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in their ſoul. Thy voice ſhall remain in their 
ears, they ſhall think with joy on the dreams 
of their reſt. Metcors gleam around the maid, 
and moon- beams lift her ſoul ! 


WL. E CARRIC- 


ARGUMEN T. 


Fingal, returning from an expedition which he had made 
into the Roman province, reſolved to viſit Cathulla king 
of Iniſtore, and brother to Comala, whoſe ſtory is re- 
lated, at large, in the preceding dramatic poem. Upon 
his coming in ſight of Carric-thura, the palace of Ca- 
thulla, he obſerved a flame on its top, which, in thoſe 
days, was a ſignal of diſtreſs. The wind drove him into 
a bay, at ſome diſtance from Carric-thura, and he was 
obliged to paſs the night on the ſhore. Next day he at- 
tacked the army of Frothal king of Sora, who had be- 
ſieged Cathulla in his palace of Carric-thura, and took 

Frothal himſelf priſoner, after he had engaged him in a 
ſingle combat. The deliverance of Carric-thura is the 
ſubject of the poem; but ſeveral other epiſodes are inter- 
woven with it. It appears from tradition, that this poem 
was addreſſed to a Culdee, or one of the firſt Chriſtian miſ- 
| ſionaries, and that the ſtory of the Spirit of Loda, ſuppoſed 
to be the ancient Odin of Scandinavia, was introduced 
by Oſſian in oppoſition to the Culdee's doctrine. Be this 
as it will, it lets us into Oſſian's notions of a ſuperior 
being; and ſhews that he was not addicted to the ſuper- 
ſtition which prevailed all the world over, before the 1 in- 
troduction of Chriſtianity. FY 
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AST“ thou left thy blue coutſe in hea- 
ven, golden-haired ſon of the ſky! The 
weſt has opened its gates; the bed of thy repoſe 
is there. The waves come to behold thy beauty. 
They lift their trembling heads. They ſee thee 
lovely in thy ſleep; they ſhrink away with fear. 
Reſt, in thy ſhadowy cave, O ſun! let and 
return be in joy. 

Bur let a thouſand lights ariſe to the ſound of 
the harps of Selma: let the beam ſpread in the 
hall, the king of ſhells is returned! The ſtrife 
of Carun is paſt r, like ſounds that are no more. 
Raiſe the ſong, O bards! the king is returned, 
with his fame! 


© The ſong of Ullin, with which the poem opens, is in a 
lyric meaſure. It was uſual with Fingal, when he returned 


trom his expeditions, to ſend his bards ſinging before him. 


Thus ſpecies of triumph is called, by Oſſian, the /ong of victory. 


+ Offian has celebrated the frife of Crona, in a particular 
poem. This poem is connected with it, but it was impoſſible 
tor the tranſlator to procure that part which relates to Crona, 
with any degree of purity. 

E 3 SUCH 
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Such were the words of Ullin, when Fingal 
returned from war: when he returned in the 
fair bluſhing of youth, with all his heavy locks. 
His blue arms were on the hero; like a light 
cloud on the fun, when he moves in his robes 
of miſt, and ſhews but half his beams. His 
heroes follow the king: the feaſt of ſhells is 
ſpread. Fingal turns to his bards, and bids 
the ſong to riſe. 

Voices of echoing Cona ! he faid, O 15505 
of other times! Ye, on whoſe ſouls the blue 
hoſts of our fathers riſe) ſtrike the harp in my 
hall; and let me hear the ſong. Pleaſant is the 
joy of grief! it is like the ſhower of ſpring, 
when it ſoftens the branch of the oak, and the 
young leaf rears its green head. Sing on, O 
bards ! to-morrow we lift the ſail, My blue 
courſe is through the ocean, to Carric-thura's 
walls; the moſly walls of Sarno, where Comala 
dwelt. There. the noble Cathulla ſpreads the 
feaſt of ſhells. The boars of his woods are 
many; the ſound of the chace ſhall ariſe! 

Cronnan®, fon of the ſong! ſaid Ullin, 
Minona, graceful at the harp} raiſe the tale of 
Shilric, 


* One ſhould think that the parts of $hilric and Vinvela 
were repreſented by Cronnan and Minona, whoſe very names 
denote that they were fingers, who performed in public. 
Cronnan ſignifies 4 * faund, — or Min-' nn, 77 
air. 
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Shilric, to pleaſe the king of Morven. Let 
Vinvela come in her beauty, like the ſhowery 
bow, when it ſhews its lovely head on the lake, 
and the ſetting ſun is bright. She comes, O 
| Fingal | her voice is ſoft but ſad. 


VinvaLa. 

My love is a ſon of the hill. He purſues 
the flying deer. His grey dogs are panting 
around him; his bow-ſtring ſounds in the wind. 
Doſt thou reſt by the fount of the rock, or by 
the noiſe of the mountain-ſtream? the ruſhes 
are nodding to the wind, the miſt flies over the 
hill. I will approach my love unſeen; I will 
behold him from the rock. Lovely I ſaw thee 
firſt by the aged oak of Branno“; thou wert 
returning tall from the chace; the faireſt among 
thy friends. 


_ Sn1LkI1C, 
War voice is that I hear? that voice like 
the ſummer-wind ! I fir not by the nodding 


air. All the dramatic poems of Oſſian appear to have been 
| preſented before Fingal, upon ſolemn occaſions. 


* Bran, or Branno, fignifies a mountain-ftream : it is here 
ſome river known by that name, in the days of Oſſian. There 
are ſeveral ſmall rivers in the north of Scotland ſtill retaining 


the name of Bran; in particular one which falls into the Tay 
at Dunkeld. 


E 4 . . 
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ruſhes; I hear not the fount of the rock. Afar, 
Vinvela *, afar, I go to the wars of Fingal. My 

dogs attend me no more. No more I tread the 
| hill, No more from on high I ſee thee, fair- 
moving by the ſtream of the plain; bright as 
the bow of heaven ; as the moon on the weſtern 
wave. 


VinvELA. 


Tuzw thou art gone, O Shilric! I am alone 
on the hill! The deer are ſeen on the brow; void 
of fear they graze along, No more they dread 
the wind; no more the ruſtling tree. The hun- 

ter is far removed; he is in the field of graves. 


Strangers! ſons of the waves | ſpare my , 
7 Shilric ! 


Smit aic. 


Ir fall muſt in the field, raiſe high n my grave, 
Vinvela. Grey ſtones, and heaped-up earth, ſhall 
mark me to future times. When the hunter 
| ſhall fit by the mound, and produce his food at 
' noon, Some warrior reſts here,” he will ſay; 
and my fame ſhall live in his praiſe. Remember 
me, Vinvela, when low on earth I lie! 


'* Bhin bheul, a woman with a melodious voice. Bh in the 
; * language has the ſame ſound with the vin Engliſh. 


VinveL 4. 
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VinvELA, 

Yes! I will temember thee; alas! my Shilric 
vill fall! What ſhall I do, my love! when thou 
art for ever gone? Through theſe hills I will 
go at noon: I will go through the ſilent heath. 
There I will ſee the place of thy reſt, returning 
from the chace. Alas! my Shilric will fall; but 


I Will remember Shilric. 


And I remember the chief, ſaid the king of 
woody Morven ; he conſumed the battle in his 
rage. But now my eyes behold him not. I met 
him, one day, on the hill; his cheek was pale ; 
his brow was dark. The ſigh was frequent in 

his breaſt : his ſteps were towards the deſart. 
But now he is not in the crowd of my chiefs, 

when the ſounds of my ſhields ariſe. Dwells he 
in the narrow houſe *, the chief of high Car- 

mora f? 
8 ſaid Ullin of * times, raiſe 
the ſong of Shilric; when he returned to his 
hills, and Vinvela was no more. He leaned on 
her grey moſly ſtone; he thought Vinvela lived. 
He ſaw her fair moving Þ on the plain: but the 
The grave. 


+ Carn-m6r, high rocky bill 


+ The diſtinction which the ancient Scots made between 
good and bad ſpirits, was, that the former appeared ſome- 
times in the day-time in lonely unfrequented places, but the 
latter never but by night, and in a diſmal gloomy ſcene. 


brighe 
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bright form laſted not: the ſun · beam fled from 
the field, and ſhe was ſeen no more. Hear the 


| ſong of Shilric, it is ſoft but ſad ! 


| I $1T by the moſly fountain; on the top of 

the hill of winds. One tree is ruſtling above 
me. Dark waves roll over the heath. The 
lake is troubled below. The deer deſcend from 
the hill. No hunter at a diſtance is ſeen. It is 
mid-day: but all is ſilent. Sad are my thoughts 
alone. Didſt thou but appear, O my love! a 
wanderer on the heath ! thy hair floating on the 
wind behind thee; thy boſom heaving on the 
ſight ; thine eyes full of tears for thy friends, 
whom the milt of the hill had concealed ! Thee 
I would comfort, my love, and bring thee to 
thy father's houſe ! 

Bor is it ſhe that there appears, like a beam 
of light on the heath? bright as the moon in 
autumn, as the ſun in a ſummer-ſtorm, comeſt 
thou, O maid, over rocks, over mountains to 
me? She ſpeaks: but how weak her voice! like 
the breeze in the reeds of the lake. 
„ ReTuRNEST thou ſafe from the war? 
Where are thy friends, my love? I heard of 
thy death on the hill; I heard and mourned 
thee, Shilric! Yes, my fair, I return; but I 
alone of my race, Thou ſhalt ſee them no 
more: their graves I raiſed on the plain. But 
why 
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why art thou on the deſert hill? Why on the 
heath alone? | 

e ALONE I am, 0 Shilric ! alone in the 
winter-houſe. With grief for thee I fell. Shil- 
ric, I am pale in the tomb.“ = 
nz fleets, ſhe ſails away; as miſt before the 


wind! and, wilt thou not ſtay, Vinvela? Stay 


and behold my tears! fair thou appeareſt, Vin- 
vela! fair thou waſt, when alive! 
Br the moſly fountain I will fir; z on the top 
of the hill of winds. When mid-day is ſilent 
around, O talk with me, Vinvela! come on the 
light-winged gale! on the breeze of the deſart, 
come! Let me hear thy voice, as thou Paſſeſt, 
when mid-day is ſilent around! 

Suca was the ſong of Cronnan, on the night 
of Selma's joy. But morning roſe in the eaſt; 
the blue waters rolled in light, Fingal bade his 
fails to riſe ; the winds came ruſtling from their 

hills. Iniſtore roſe to fight, and Carric-thura's 
moſly towers! But the ſign of diſtreſs was on 
their top: the warning flame edged with ſmoke. 
The king of Morven ſtruck his breaſt: he 
aſſumed, at once, his ſpear. His darkened brow 
bends forward to the coaſt: he looks back to 
the lagging winds. His hair is diſordered on 
his back. The ſilence of the king is terrible! 

5 Nicur 
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Niour came down on the ſea; Rotha's bay 
received the ſhip. A rock bends along the coaſt 
with all its echoing wood. On the top is the 
circle * of Loda, the moſly ſtone of power! : 
A narrow plain ſpteads beneath, covered with 
graſs and aged trees, which the midnight winds, 
in their wrath, had torn from the ſhaggy rock. 
The blue courſe of a ſtream is there | the lonely 
blaſt of ocean purſues the thiftle's beard. The 
flame of three oaks aroſe : the feaſt is ſpread 
around : but the ſoul of the king i is ſad, for 
Carric-thura's Chief diſtreſt. 

Tust wan, cold moon roſe, in the eaſt, Sleep 
deſcended on the youths! Their blue helmets 
glitter to the beam; the fading fire decays. But 
fleep did not reſt on the king: he roſe in the 
midſt of his arms, and ſlowly aſcended the hill, 
to behold the flame of Sarno's tower. 

Tu flame was dim and diſtant ; the moon hid 
her red face in the eaſt. A blaſt came from the 
mountain, on its wings was the ſpirit of Loda. 
He came to his place in his terrors , and ſhook. 


* The circle of Loda is ſuppoſed to be a place of worſhip 
among the Scandinavians, as the ſpirit of Loda 1 is thought to 
de the ſame with their god Odin. 


+ He is deſcribed, in a ſimile, in the p poem concerning che 
death of Cuchullin. 


1 hi 
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his duſky ſpear. His eyes appear like flames in 
his dark face; his voice is like diſtant thunder. 
F ingal advanced his ſpear in night, and raiſed 
his voice on high. e 
Som of night, retire: call thy winds, 25 fly! 

Why doſt thou come to my preſence, with thy 
ſhadowy arms? Do I fear thy gloomy form, 
ſpirit of diſmal Loda? Weak is thy ſhield of 
clouds: feeble is that meteor, thy ſword! The 
blaſt rolls them together; and thou thyſelf art 
loſt. Fly from my preſence, ſon or night call 
thy winds and fly ! 

Dost thou force me from my place, replied 
the hollow voice ? The people bend before me. 
J turn the battle in the field of the brave. I 
look on the nations, and they vaniſh : my noſ- 
trils pour the blaſt of death. I come abroad 
on the winds: the tempeſts are before my face. 
But my dwelling is calm, above the clouds; the 
fields of my reſt are pleaſant. . 
DIL in thy pleaſant fields, faid the king; 
Let Comhal's ſon be forgot. Do my ſteps 
_ aſcend, from my hills, into thy peaceful plains ? 
Do I meet thee, with a ſpear, on thy cloud, 
' ſpirit of diſmal Loda? Why then doſt thou 
frown on me? why ſhake thine airy ſpear? 
Thou frowneſt in vain ; I never fled from the 
Rs | 3 mighty 


mighty in war. And ſhall the ſons of the wind 
frighten the king of Morven? No: he knows 

the weakneſs of their arms! e 
FLy to thy land, replied the form: receive 
the wind, and fly! The blaſts are in the hollow 
of my hand: the courſe of the ſtorm is mine. 
The king of Sora is my ſon, he bends at the 
ſtone of my power. His battle is around Carric- 
thura; and he will prevail! Fly to thy land, ſon 
of Comhal, or feel my flaming wrath! 
H lifted high his ſhadowy ſpear! He bent 
forward his dreadful height. Fingal, advancing, 
drew his ſword ; the blade of dark-brown 
Luno . The gleaming path of the ſteel winds 
thro' the gloomy ghoſt, The form fell ſhapeleſs 
into air, like a column of ſmoke, which the ſtaff 
of the boy diſturbs, as it riſes from the half- ex- 
tinguiſhed furnace. 

Tus ſpirit of Loda ſhrieked, as, rolled into 
himſelf, he roſe on the wind. Iniſtore ſhook at 
the ſound, The waves heard it on the deep. 
They ſtopped, in their courſe, with fear : the 
friends of Fingal ſtarted, at once ; and took their 
heavy ſpears. They miſſed the king: they roſe 
in rage; all their arms reſound! 1 


* The famous * of Fingal, made by Lun, or Luno, 
a ſmith of Lochlin. 


Try 
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Taz moon came forth in the eaſt, Fingal 


returned in the gleam of his arms. The Joy of 
his youth was great, their ſouls ſettled, as a ſea 


from a ſtorm. Ullin raiſed the ſong of glad- 


' neſs. The hills of Iniſtore rejoiced. The flame 
of the oak aroſe; and the tales of heroes are 
told. 

Bur Frothal, Sora's wrathſul king, fits | in ſad- 
neſs beneath a tree. The hoſt ſpreads around 
Carric-thura. He looks towards the walls with 
rage. He longs for the blood of Cathulla, who, 
once, overcame him in war. When Annir 
reignedꝰ in Sora, the father of ſea-borne Fro- 
thal, a ſtorm aroſe on the ſea, and carriea 
Frothal to Iniſtore. Three days he feaſted in 
Sarno's halls, and ſaw the flow rolling eyes of 
Comäla. He loved her, in the flame of youth, 
and ruſhed to ſeize the white-armed maid. 
Cathulla met the chief. The gloomy battle 
roſe. Frothal was bound in the hall; three 
days he pined alone. On the fourth, Sarno ſent 
him to his ſhip, and he returned to his land. 
But wrath darkened in his ſoul againſt the noble 


* Annir was alſo the father of Erragon, who was king 
after the death of his brother Frothal. The death of Erra- 
gon is the ſubject of the battle of Lora, a poem in this col- 
n. 


Cathulla. 
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Cathulla. When Annir's ſtone ® of fame aroſe, 
Frothal came in his ſtrength. The battle burned 
round Carric-thura, and Sarno's moſſy walls. 
MorninG roſe on Iniſtore. Frothal ſtruck 
his dark-brown ſhield. His chiefs ſtarted at the 
ſound ;; they ſtood, but their eyes were turned 
to the ſea, They ſaw Fingal coming in his 
ſtrength; and firſt the noble Thubar ſpoke. 
_ « Who comes like the ſtag of the deſart, with 
all his herd behind him? Frothal, it is a foe! I 
ſee his forward ſpear, Perhaps it is the king of 
Morven, Fingal the firſt of men, His deeds 
are well known in Lochlin; the blood of his 
foes is in Starno's halls. Shall I aſk the peace + 
of kings? His ſword is the bolt of heaven!” | 
Sox of the feeble hand, ſaid Frothal, ſhall 
my days begin in a cloud? Shall I yield before 
1 have conquered, chief of ſtreamy Tora? The 
people would ſay in Sora, Frothal flew forth 
like a meteor; but a darkneſs has met him; 
and his fame is no more. No: Thubar, I will 
never yield; my fame ſhall ſurround me like 


light. No: I will never yrs chief of ſtreamy 
Tora! 


That is, after the death of * To erect the ſtone 
of one's fame, was, in other words, to ſay that the perſon 
was dead. 

+ Honourable terms of peace. 


He 
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11 went forth with the ſtream of his people, 


but they met a rock: Fingal ſtood unmoved, 
broken they rolled back from his ſide, Nor did 
they ſafely fly; the ſpear of the king purſued 


their ſteps, The field is covered with heroes, 


A riſing hill preſerved the foe. 
PFsaornal ſaw their flight, The rage of his 
boſom roſe. He bent his eyes to tae ground, 
and called the noble Thubar. Thubar | my 
people are fled. My fame has ceaſed to ariſe. 
I will fight the king; I feel my burning ſoul! 
Send a bard to demand the combat. Speak not 
againſt Frothal's words! Bur, Thubar ! I love 
a maid ; ſhe dwells by Thano's ſtream, the 
white-boſomed daughter of Herman, Utha with 


ſoft-rolling eyes. She feared the low-Jaid | 


Comala; her ſecret ſighs roſe, when I ſpread the 
ſail. Tell to Utha of harps, that my ſoul de- 
lighted i in her! 

Such were his words, reſolved to fight. Tlie 
ſoft Geh of Utha was near! She had followed 
her hero, in the armour of a man. She rolled 
her eye on the youth, in ſecret, from beneath 
her ſteel. She ſaw the hard as he went ; the 
ſpear fell thrice from her hand! Her looſe hair 
flew on the wind. Her white breaſt roſe, with 
| fighs. She raiſed her eyes to the king. She 
would ſpeak, but thrice ſhe failed. 

Vor, I. F Fix GA. 


| Fivncar. heard the words of the bard ; he 
came in the ſtrength of his ſteel, They mixed 
their deathful ſpears : They raiſed the gleam of 
their arms. But the ſword of Fingal deſcended 
and cut Frothal's ſhield in twain. His fair ſide 
is expoſed ; half bent he foreſees his death. 
| Darkneſs gathered on Utha's ſoul, The tear 


35 rolled down her cheek. She ruſhed to cover 


the chief with her ſhield ; but a fallen oak met 
her ſteps. She fell on her arm of ſnow; her 
ſhicld, her helmet flew wide. Her white boſom 
heaved to the ſight; her dark-brown hair is 
ſpread on earth. | - 
Fix CAL pitied the white-armed maid! he 
ſtayed the uplifted ſword. The tear was in the 
eye of the king, as, bending forward, he ſpoke. 
King of ſtreamy Sora! fear not the ſword of 
Fingal. It was never ſtained with the blood of 
the vanquiſhed; it never pierced a fallen foe. 
Let thy people rejoice by thy native ſtreams. 
Let the maids of thy love be glad. Why ſhouldeſt 
thou fall -in thy youth, king of ſtreamy Sora ?” 
Frothal heard the words of Fingal, and ſaw 
the riſing maid: they“ ſtood in ſilence, in their 
beauty: like two young trees of the plain, when 
the ſhower of ſpring is on their leaves, and the 


loud winds are laid. 


* Frothal and Utha. 
DAUGHTER 
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Daventrtr of Herman, ſaid Frothal, didſt 
thou come from Tora's ſtreams; didſt thou come, 
in thy beauty, to behold thy warrior low? But 
he was low before the mighty, maid of the ſlow- 
rolling eye! The feeble did not overcome the 


ſon of car-borne Annir! Terrible art thou, O 


king of Morven | in battles of the ſpear. But, 
in peace, thou art like the ſun, when he looks 
thro' a ſilent ſhower: the flowers lift their fair 
heads before him ; the gales ſhake their ruſtling 
wings. O that thou wert in Sora! that my feaſt 
were ſpread! The future kings of Sora would 5 
ſee thy arms and rejoice, They would rejoice 


at the fame of their fathers, who beheld the 


mighty Fingal! 
Son of Annir, replied the king, the fame 
of Sora's race ſhall be heard! When chiefs are 
ſtrong in war, then does the ſong ariſe! But if 
their ſwords are ſtretched over the feeble : if the 
blood of the weak has ſtained their arms; the 
bard ſhall forget them in the ſong, and their 
tombs ſhall not be known. The ſtranger ſhall 
come and build there, and remove the heaped-up 
earth. An half-worn ſword ſhall riſe before 
him; bending above it, he will ſay, © Theſe 
are the arms of the chiefs of old, but their names 
are not in ſong.” Come thou, O Frothal! to 

"4 „ 
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the feaſt of Iniſtore ; let the maid of thy love be 


there; let our faces brighten with joy ! 


 FincaL took his ſpear, moving in the ſteps 
of his might. The gates of Carric-thura are 


opened wide, The feaſt of ſhells is ſpread. The 

ſoft ſound of muſic aroſe. Gladneſs brightened 

in the hall. The voice of Ullin was heard; the 

harp of Selma was ſtrung. Utha rejoiced in his 

preſence, and demanded the ſong of grief; the 

big tear hung in her eye, when the ſoft * Cri- 

mora ſpoks, Crimora the daughter of Rinval, 

who dweit at Lotha's I roaring ſtream ! The tale 

was long, but lovely; and pleaſed ehe bluſhing 

Baal. 


Carmona T. | 

Who cometh from the hill, like a cloud 
tinged with the beam of the welt ? Whoſe voice 
is that, loud as the wind, but pleaſant as the 
harp of Carrilj? It is my love in the light of 


* There is a propr ;ety in liitroducing this epiſode, as s the 
Kam t ions of Crimora and Utha were 10 ſimilar. 

- Lotha was the ancient name of one of the great rivers 
in the north of Scotland. The only one of them that ſtill 
retains a name of a like fonnd is Lochy, in Inverneſsſhire; 
but whether it is the river mentioned here, the tranſlatcr 

n nor pr 2end to ſay. 

1 Cri- Gru, a <voman of a great ſcul. 

i aps rhe Cuarril mentioned here is the ſame with Carril 
the Fa of Kinſena, Cachuilia's bard. The name itſelf is pro- 
Per to an, bard, as it Ngnilies a /prightly and harmonious ſound. 


ſteel ; 
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ſteel; but ſad is his darkened brow ! Live the 
mighty race of Fingal? or what darkens in 
Connal's ſoul * ? 1 

Cox x Al. 

Tur live. They return from the chace, 
like a- ſtream of light. The ſun is on their 
ſhields. Like a ridge of fire they deſcend the 
hill. Loud is the voice of the youth ! the war, 
my love, is near! To-morrow the dreadful 
Dargo comes to try the force of our race. The 
race of Fingal he defies; the race of battle and 
wounds! : = 

CRIMHORA. © 

Cox xAL, I ſaw-his ſails like grey miſt on the 
dark-brown wave. They ſlowly came to land. 
Connal, many are the warriors of Dargo ! 


ConNaL. 

BainG me thy father's ſhield ; the boſly, iron 
ſhield of Rinval; thar ſhield like the ſull-orbed 
moon, when ſhe moves darkened through hea- 

Ven. WE 1. | 
* Connal, the ſon of Divran, was o of the moſt famous 


heroes of Fingal; he was ſlain in a battle ag:uinſt Dargo a 
Briton ; but whether by the hand of the enen, or that cf 


his miitrets, tradition does not detzrilnue. 


F 3 CaIxoRA. 


CRIMORA, 

Trar ſhield I bring, O Connal! but it did 
not defend my father. By the ſpear of Gormar 
he fell. Thou may'ſt fall, O Connal ! ! 


Connwat. 

Fart I may! But raiſe my tomb, Crimora ! 
| Grey ſtones, a mound of earth, ſhall ſend my 
name to other times. Bend thy red eye 

over my grave, beat thy mournful heaving 
breaſt. Though fair thou art, my love, as 
the light; more pleaſant than the gale of the 
hill; yer I will not here remain, Raiſe my 
tomb, Crimoral _ 5 


CRIMORA. 


Tux give me thoſe arms that gleam; that 


ſword, and that ſpear of ſteel, I ſhall meet 


Dargo with Connal, and aid him in the fight. 
Farewel, ye rocks of Ardven! ye deer! and ye 
ſtreams of the hill! We ſhall return no more. 
Our tombs are diſtant far! 

c Axp did they return no more?” ſaid 
Utha's burſting ſigh. “ Fell the mighty in 
battle, and did Crimora live? Her fteps were 
lonely; her ſoul was ſad for Connal. Was he 
not young and lovely ; like the beam of the 


ſetting 


A. 0 . 
ſetting ſun?“ Ullin ſaw the virgin's tear, he took 
the ſoftly-trembling harp: the ſong was lovely, 
but ſad, and ſilence was in Carric-thura, 
 AuTuMN is dark on the mountains; grey 
miſt reſts on the hills. The whirlwind is heard 
on the heath. Dark rolls the river through 
the narrow plain. A tree ftands alone on the 
hill, and marks the ſlumbering Connal. The 
leaves whirl round with the wind, and ſtrew 
the grave of the dead. At times are ſeen here 
the ghoſts of the departed, when the muſing 
hunter alone ſtalks lowly over the heath 
Wno can reach the ſource of thy race, O 
Connal ! who recount thy fathers? Thy family 
grew like an oak on the mountain, which meet- 
eth the wind with its lofty head. But now it is 
torn from the earth. Who ſhall ſupply the place 
of Connal? Here was the din of arms; here 
the groans of the dying. Bloody are the wars 
of Fingal, O Connal! it was here thou didſt 
fall. Thine arm was like a ſtorm; thy ſword a 
beam of the ſky; thy height, a rock on the 
plain; thine eyes, a furnace of fire. Louder 
than a ſtorm was thy voice, in the battles of thy 
ſteel. Warriors fell by thy ſword, as the thiſtle 
by the ſtaff of a boy. Dargo the mighty came 
on, darkening in his rage. His brows were 
gathered into wrath. His eyes like two caves 


2 CARRIC-THURA: 


in a rock. Bright roſe their ſwords on each 
ſide ; loud was the clang of therr ſteel]. 

Tre daughter of Rinval was near; Crimora 
brighr in the armour of man; her yellow hair 
is looſe behind, her bow is in her hand. She 
followed the youth to the war, Connal her 
much- beloved. She drew the ſtring on Dargo; 
but erring ſhe pierced her Connal. He falls 
like an oak on the plain; like a rock from the 
ſhaggy hill, What ſhall ſhe do, hapleſs maid! 
He bleeds; her Connal dies! All the night long 
ſhe cries, and all the day, „O Connal, my 
love, and my friend!” With grief the ſad 
mourner dies! Earth here incloſes the lovelieſt 
pair on the hill. The craſs grows between the 
ſtones of the tomb; I often ſit in the mournful 
ſhade. The wind ſighs through the graſs; their 
memory ruſnes on my mind. Undiſturbed you 
now fleep together; in the tomb of the moun- 


tain you reſt alone! 


Anp ſoft be their reſt, ſaid Utha, hapleſs 
children of ſtreamy Lotha! I will remember 
them with tears, and my ſecret ſong ſhall riſe; 
when the wind is in the groves of Tora, when 
the ſtream is roaring near. Then ſhall they 
come on my ſoul, with all their lovely grief! 

THREE days feaſted the kings: on the fourth 
their white ſails aroſe. The winds of the north 


drove 
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drove Fingal to Morven's woody land. But the 
ſpirit of Loda fat, in his cloud, behind the ſhips 
of Frothal, He hung forward with all his 
blaſts, and ſpread the white-boſomed fails. The 
wounds of his form were not forgot; he ſtill 
feared * the hand of the king! _ 


*The ſtory of Fingal and the ſpirit of Loda, ſuppoſed ta 
be the famous Odin, is the moſt extravagant fiction in all 
Offian's poems. It is not, however, without precedents in 
the beſt poets ; and it muſt be ſaid for Oſſian, that he ſays 
nothing but what perfectly agreed with the notions of the 
times, concerning ghoſts. They thought the fouls of the 
dead were material, and conſequently ſuſceptible of pain. 
Whether : proof could be drawn from this paſſage, that 
Oſlian had no notion of a divinity, I ſhall leave to others to / 
determine: it appears, however, that he was of opinion, that 
ſuperior beings ought to take no notice of what paſſed. 
among Men. 8 


CARTH ON: 


AR G UU ME N x. 


This poem is complete, and the ſubject of it, as of moſt of 
Oſſian's compoſitions, tragical. In the time of Comhat 
the ſon of Trathal, and father of the celebrated Fingal, 
Cleſsammor the ſon of Thaddu and brother of Morna, 
Fingal's mother, was driven by a ſtorm into the river 
Clyde, on the banks of which ſtood Balclutha, a town be- 
longing to the Britons between the walls. He was hoſpi- 

tably received by Reuthamir, the principal man in the 
place, who gave him Moina his only daughter in marriage. 
Reuda, the fon of Cormo, a Briton who was ig love with 

Mioina, came to Reuthamir*s houſe, and beliaved haugh- 
tily towards Cleſsammor. A quarrel enſued, in which 
Reuda was killed ; the Britons, who attended him, prefſe] 
ſo hard on Cleſsammor, that he was obliged to throw 

| himſelf into the Clyde, and ſwim to his fhip. He hoiſted 
fail, and the wind being favourable, bore him out to ſea. 
He often endeavoured to return, and carry off his belo- 
ved Moina by night; but the wind continuing contrary 1 
he was forced to deſiſt. 

Moina, who had beea left with child by her huſband, 

brought forth a fon, and died ſoon after.— Reuthamir 
named the child Carthon, i. e. the murmar of waves, from 
the ſtorm which carried off Cleſsammor his father, who 
was ſuppoſed to have been caſt away. When Carthon was 
three years old, Comhal the father of Fingal, in one of his 
expeditions againſt the Britons, took and burnt Balclutha. 

| Reuthimir was killed in the attack: and Carthon was car- 
ried ſafe away by his nurſe, who fled farther into the coun- 
try of the Britons. Carthon, coming to man's eſtate, was 
reſolved to revenge the fall of Balclutha on Comhal's po- 
ſterity. He fet ſail, from the Clyde, and, falling on the 
coaſt of Morven, defeated two of Fingal's heroes, who came 
to oppoſe his progreſs. He was, at laſt, unwittingly killed 
by his father Cleſsammor, in a ſingle combat. This ſtory is 
the foundation of the preſent poem, which opens on the 
night preceding the death of Carthon, ſo that what paſſed 
before is introduced by wiy of OR. The poem is ad- 
dreſſed to Matvina the daughter of Toſcar. 


pO E * 


\ TALE of the times of old! The deeds of 
days of other years! 

Tux murmur of thy ſtreams, O Lora! brings 
back the memory of the paſt. The ſound of 
thy woods, Garmallar, is lovely in mine ear. 

Doſt thou not behold, Malvina, a rock with 

its head of heath ? Three aged pines bend from 
Its face; green is the narrow plain at its feet ; 
there the flower of the mountain grows, and 
ſhakes its white head in the breeze, The thiſtle 
is there alone, ſhedding its aged beard. Two 
ſtones, half ſunk in the ground, ſhew their 
heads of moſs. The deer of the mountain avoids 
the place, for he beholds a dim ghoſt ſtanding 
there . The mighty lie, O Malvina! in the nar- | 
row plain of the rock, 


* Tt was the opinion of the times, that deer ſaw the ghoſts 
of the dead. To this day, when beaſts ſuddenly ſtart with- 


out any apparent cauſe, the vulgar think that they ſee the 
| ſpirits of the deceaſed. 


A TALE 
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A rar of the times of old! the deeds of 
days of otheryears! 
Wo comes from the land of ſtrangers, with 
his thouſands around him? the ſun- beam pours 
its bright ſtream before him; his hair meets the 
wind of his hills. His face is ſettled from war. 
He is calm as the evening beam that looks, from 
the cloud of the weſt, on Cona's ſilent vale. 
Who is it but Comhal's ſon“, the king of 
mighty deeds! He beholds his hills with joy, 
he bids a thouſand voices riſe, © Ye have fled 
over your fields, ye ſons of the diſtant land ! 
The king of the world fits in his hall, and hears 
of his people's flight. He lifts his red eye of 
pride; he takes his father's ſword. Ye have fled 
over your fields, ſons of the diſtant land!“ 

Such were the words of the bards, when they 
came to Selma's halls. A thouſand lights F from 
the ftranger's land roſe, in the midſt of the 
people. The feaſt is ſpread around; the night 
| paſſed away in joy. Where is the noble Cleſs. 
 ammor 4, ſaid the fair-haired Fingal? Where is 
the brother of Morna, in the hour of my joy? 
 * Fingal returns here, from an expedition againſt the Ro- 
mans, which was celebrated by Oſſian in a poem called he 
frrife of Crna. 

+ Probably wax-lights ; which are often mentioned as 
carried, among other booty, from the Roman province, 

} Cleſſamh mer, mighty deeds, 

Sullen 
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Sullen and dark he paſſes his days in the vale of 
echoing Lora : but, behold, he comes from the 
hill, like a ſteed in his ſtrength, who finds his 
companions in the breeze; and toſſes his bright 
mane in the wind. Bleſt be the ſoul of Cleſs- 
aàmmor, why ſo long from Selma? 
RNxroxxs the chief, ſaid Cleſsammor, in the 
midſt of his fame? Such was the renown of 
Comhal in the battles of his youth. Often did 
ve paſs over Carun to the land of the ſtrangers: 
our ſwords returned, not unſtained with blood: 
nor did the kings of the world rejoice. Why do 
I remember the times of our war? My hair is 
mixed with grey. My hand forgets to bend the 
bow: I lift a lighter ſpear. O that my joy would 
return, as when I firſt beheld the maid; the 
white-boſomed daughter of ſtrangers, Moina “, 
with the dark-blue eyes! 
Tir, ſaid the mighty Fingal, the tale of hy : 
' youthful days. Sorrow, like a cloud on the ſun, 
ſhades the ſoul of Cleſsammor. Mournful are 
thy thoughts, alone, on the banks of the roar- 
ing Lora. Let us hear the ſorrow of thy youth 
and the darkneſs of thy days! 


* Moina, hoft in 1 and perſon. We find the Britiſh 
names in this poem derived from the Galic, which is a proof 
that the ancient language of the whole land v was one and 
the ſame. 

7 « Ip 
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ce TT was in the days of peace, replied the 
great Cleſsammor, © I came, in my bounding 
ſhip, to Balclutha's * walls of towers. The 
winds had roared behind my fails, and Clutha's T 
ſtreams received my dark-boſomed ſhip. Three 
days I remained in Reuthamir's halls, and ſaw 
his daughter, that beam of light. The j joy of 
the ſhell went round, and the aged hero gave the 
fair. Her breaſts were like foam on the wave, 
and her eyes like ſtars of light: her hair was 
datk as the raven's wing : her ſoul was generous 
and mild. My love for Moina was great: my 
heart poured forth in joy. 
e Tux ſon of a ſtranger came; a chief who 
loved the white-boſomed Moina. His words were 
mighty in the hall; he often half-unſheathed his 
ſword. Where, ſaid he, is the mighty Comhal, the 
reſtleſs wanderer ꝓ of the heath? Comes he, with 
his hoſt, to Balclutha, ſince Cleſsimmor is ſo 
bold? My ſoul, , 1 replied, O warrior! burns in a 


* Balclutha, 7. e. he town of Che, probably the Auel ; 
of Bede. 

| + Clutha, or Cluith, the Galic name of the river Clyde, | 
the ſignification of the word is bending, in alluſion to the 
winding courſe of that river. From Clutha is derived its 
Latin name, Glotta. 

+ The word inthe original here rendered by reſtleſs wanderer; 
is Scuta, which is the true origin of the Scoti of the Romans; an 
opprobrious name impoſed by the Britons, on the Caledonians, 
on account of the continual incurſions into their country, 


light 


light of its own. I ſtand without fear in the 
midſt of thouſands, though the valiant are diſ- 
tant far. Stranger! thy words are mighty, for 
Cleſsammor is alone. But my ſword trembles 
by my ſide, and longs to glitter in my hand, 
Speak no more of Comhal, ſon of the winding - 
Clutha!“ 


« Tar ſtrength of his pride aroſe. We fooght ; 
he fell beneath my ſword. The banks of Clutha 
heard his fall; a thouſand ſpears glittered around, 
IT fought: the ſtrangers prevailed : I plunged 
into the ſtream of Clutha. My white ſails roſe 
over the waves, and I bounded on the dark-blue 
ſea, Moina came to the ſhore, and rolled the 
red eye of her tears: her looſe hair flew on the 
wind; and I heard her mournful, diſtant cries. 
Often did I turn my ſhip; but the winds of the 
Eaft prevailed, Nor Clutha ever ſince have I ſeen, 
nor Moina of the dark brown hair. She fell in 


Balclutha, for I have ſeen her ghoſt. I knew her 


as ſhe came through the duſky night, along te 
murmur of Lora: ſhe was like the new moon, 
{zen through the gathered miſt: when the ſky 
pours down its flaky ſnow, and the world is 
ſilent and dark.” 
Ralsz * ye tards, ſaid * W Fingal, 
the 
*The title of this poem, in the original, is Duan na nlaoi, 


i. e. The Poem of the Hymns : probably on account of its many 
Ve ol. I. G _ digr<(> 
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the praiſe of unhappy Moina. Call her ghoſt; 

with your ſongs, to our hills; that ſhe may reſt 

with the fair of Morven, the ſun-beams of other 

days, the delight of heroes of old. I have ſeen 

the walls of Balclutha, but they were deſolate. 
The fire had reſounded in the halls : and the 


voice of the people is heard no more. The 


ſtream of Clutha was removed from its place, by 
the fall of the walls. The thiſtle ſhook, there, 
its lonely head: the moſs whiſtled to the wind. 


The fox looked out from the windows, the rank 


graſs of the wall waved round its head. Deſo- 
late is the dwelling of Moina, ſilence is in the 
houſe of her fathers. Raiſe the ſong of mourn- 
ing, O bards! over the land of ſtrangers. They 
have but fallen before us: for, one day, we 
muſt fall. Why doſt thou build the hall, ſon of 
the winged days? Thou lookeſt from thy towers 
to-day; yet a few years, and the blaſt of the 
deſart comes; it howls in thy empty court, and 
whiſtles round thy half-worn ſhield, And let the 
blaſt of the deſart come! we ſhall be renowned 
in our day! The mark of my arm ſhall be in 
battle; my name in the fong of bards. Raiſe 


 digreſſions from the ſubject, all which are in a lyric meaſure, 
as this ſong of Fingal. Fingal is celebrated by the Iriſh hiſ- 
torians for his wiſdom in making laws, his poetical genius, 
and his foreknowledge of events. O' Flaherty goes fo far as 
to ay, that Fingal's laws were extant in his own time. 


the 
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the ſong; ſend round the ſhell : let joy be heard 
in my hall. When thou, ſun of heaven, ſhalt. 
fail! if thou ſhalc fail, thou mighty light! if ; 
thy brightneſs i is for a ſeaſon, like Fingal ; our -- 
fame ſhall ſurvive thy beams! 
Sven was the ſong of Fingal, in the day of 
his joy. His thouſand bards leaned forward 
from their ſeats, to hear the voice of the king. 
It was like the muſic of harps on the gale of the 
ſpring. Lovely were thy thoughts, O Fingal ! 
why had not Offian the ſtrength of thy ſoul? 
But thou ſtandeſt alone, my father! who can 
equal the king of Selma ? 
Taz night paſſed away in ſong; morning re- 
turned in joy. The mountains ſhewed their 
grey heads; the blue face of ocean ſmiled. The 
white wave is ſeen tumbling round the diſtant 
Tock; a mitt roſe, ſlowly, from the lake. It 
came, in the figure of an aged man, along the 
ſilent plain. Its large limbs did not move in 
ſteps; for a ghoſt ſupported it in mid air. It 
came towards Selma's hall, and diſſolved ia 6 
ſhower of blood. = 
Taz king alone beheld the ſight; he fore- 
ſaw the death of 'tle people. He came, in 
ſilence, to his hall; and took his father's ſpear. 
The mail rattled on his breaſt, The heroes roſe 
around, They locked, in filence, on each 
- G-2 other, 
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other, marking the eyes of Fingal. They ſaw 
battle in his face : the death of armies on his 
ſpear. A thouſand ſhields, at once, are placed 
on their arms; tliey drew a thouſand ſwords. 
The hall of Sclma brightened around. The 
clang of arms aſcends. The grey dogs howl 
in their place. No word is among the mighty 
chiefs. Each marked the eyes of the king; and 
half aſſumed his ſpear. 
Sons of Morven; begun the king, this is no 
time to fill the ſhell. The battle darkens near 
us; death hovers over the land. Some ghoſt, 
tne friend of Fingal, has forewarned us of the 
foe. The ſons of the ſtranger come from the 
darkly-rolling ſea, For, from the water, came 
the ſign of Morven's gloomy danger, Let each 
aſſume his heavy ſpear, each gird on his father's 
ſword, Let the dark helmet riſe on every head; 
the mail pour its lightening from every ſide. 
The battle gathers like a ſtorm; ſoon ſhall ye 
hear the roar of death, ; 
Tu hero moved cn before his hoſt, like 5 
cloud before a ridge of green fire; when it 
pours on the ſky of night, and mariners foreſee 
a ſtorm. On Cona's riling heath they ſtood : the 
white-boſomed maids beheld them above bite a 
grove; they foretaw the death of the youth, and 
looked towards the fea with fear. The white 


Wave 
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wave dece:ved them for diſtant ſails; the tear is 
on their cheek ! The ſun roſe, on the fea, and 

| we beheld a diſtant fleet. Like the miſt of 
ocean they came : and poured | their youth 

upon the coaſt. The chief was among them, 
like the ſtag in the midſt of the herd. His ſnield 
is ſtudded with gold; ſtately ſtrode the king of 
ſpears. He moved towards Selma; his thou- 
ſands moved behind. £ 5 
Go, with a ſong of peace, ſaid Fingal; go, 

Uli:n, to the king of ſwords. Tell him that we 

are mighty in war; that the ghoſts of our foes 

are many, But renowned are they who have 

fealted in my halls! they ſhew the arms“ of 
my fathers in a foreign land: the ſons of the 
| ſtrangers wonder, and bleſs the friends of Mor- 
ven's race; for our names have been heard afar: 


the kings of the world ſhook in the midſt of 


© their hoſt. 


Uri went with his ſong. PFingal reſted on 
his ſprar: he ſaw the mighty foe in his armour: 
he bleſt the ſtranger's ſon. © How ſtately art 
thou, ſon of the ſea! ſaid the king of woody 

 Morven. Thy ſword is a beam of fire by thy 


* It was a cuſtom among the ancient Scots, to exchange 
arms with their gueſts, and thoſe arms were preſerved long in 
the different families, as monuments of the friendſhip which 
ſubſiſted between their anceſtors, 


"4.3 | ſide : 
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ſide: thy ſpear is 2 pine that deßes the form. 
The varied face of the moon is not broader than 
thy ſhield. Ruddy is thy face of youth ! ſoft 
the ringlets of thy hair! But this tree may fall; 
and his memory be forgot! The daughter of the 
ſtranger will be ſad, looking to the rolling ſea: 
the children will ſay, * We ſce a ſhip; perhaps 
it is the king of Balclutha. ” The tear ſtarts 
from their mother's eye, Her thoughts are of 
him who ſleeps in Morven !” 

Suck were the words of the king, when Ullin 
came to the mighty Carthon ; he threw down 
the ſpear before him; he raiſed the ſong of 


peace. * Come to the feaſt, of Fingal, Carthon, 


from the rolling ſea! partake of the feaſt of the 
king, or lift the ſpear of war ! The ghoſts of our 
| foes are many: but renowned are the friends of 
Morven! Behold that field, O Carthon ; many 
a green hill riſes there, with moſſy ſtones and 
ruſtling graſs : thele are the tombs of Fingal's 
foes, the ſons of the rolling fea !” 

„ Dosr thou ſpeak to the weak in arms!”. 
ſaid Carthon, © bard of the woody Morven? Is 
my face pale for fear, ſon of the peaceful ſong ? 
Why, then, doſt thou think to darken my ſoul 
with the tales of thoſe who fell? My arm has 
fought in battle; my renown is known afar, 
Go to the feeble in arms, bid them yield to Fin- 

EE TONE —— 
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| 85. Have not J ſeen the fallen Balclutha? And 
ſhall I feaſt with Comhal's ſon ? Comhal! who 
| threw his fire in the midſt of my father's hall! 
I was young, and knew not the cauſe, why the 
virgins wept. The columns of ſmoke pleaſed 
mine eye, when they roſe above my walls! 1 
often looked back, with gladneſs, when my 

friends fled along the kill. But when the years 
of my youth came on, I beheld the moſs of my 
fallen walls: my ſigh aroſe with the morning, 
and my tears deſcended with night, Shall I not 
fight, I ſaid to my ſoul, againſt the children of 

my foes? And I will fight, O bard! I feel the 
ſtrength of my ſoul.” . 

His people gathered around the hero, and 
drew, at once, their ſhining ſwords. He ſtands, 
in the midſt, like a pillar of fire; the tear halſ- 
ſtarting from his eye; for he thought of the 
fallen Balclutha; the crowded pride of his ſoul 
aroſe. Sidelong he looked up to the hill, where 
our heroes ſhone in arms; the ſpear trembled in 
his hand: bending forward, he ſeemed to 
threaten the king. 

Sal I, ſaid Fingal to his foul, meet, at 
once, the youth ? Shall I flop him, in the mid(t 
of his courſe, before his fame ſhall ariſe ? But the 
bard, hereafter, may ſay, when he ſees the tomb 

| Ba. - on 
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of carthon Fingal took his thouſands to battle, 
before the noble Carthon fell. No: bard of the 
times to come! thou ſhalt not leſſen Fingal's 
fame. My heroes will fight the youth, and Fin- 
gal behold the war. If he overcomes, I ruſh, 
in my ſtrength, like the roaring ſtream of 
Cona. Who, of my chiefs, will meet the ſon of 
the rolling ſca? Many are his warriors on the 
coaſt : and ſtrong is his aſhen ſpear ! 

CaThuL * roſe, in his ſtrength, the ſon of 
the mighty Lormar : three hundred youths at- 
tend the chief, the race f of his native ſtreams. 
| Feeble was his arm againſt Carthon, he fell; and 
his heroes fled. Connal þ reſumed the battle, but 
he broke his heavy ſpear: he lay bound oa the 
field: Carthon purſued his people. 

| Curssammor | ſaid the king | of Morven, 
where is the ſpear of thy ſtrength? Wilt thou 
behold Connal bound; thy friend, at the ſtream 
of Lora? Riſe, in the hight of thy ſteel, com- 


* Cath- huil, e eye f battle, 

+ It appears, from this paſſage, that clanſhip was eft a- 
bliſhed, in the days of Fingal, though not on the ſame foot - 
ing with the preſent tribes in the north of Scotland. 

1 This Connal is very much celebrated, in ancient poetry, 
for his wiſdom and valour: there is a ſmall tribe ſtill ſubſiſting, 
in the North, who pretend they are deſcended from him. 

{ Fingal did not then know that C2rthon was the ſon of 
('k:{<amraor, 


panion 
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panion of valiant Comhal! Let the youth of 
Balclutha feel the ſtrength of Morven's race. 
He roſe in the ſtrength of his ſteel, ſhaking his 
grizly locks. He fitted the ſhield to his ſide; he 
ruſhed, in the pride of valour. 

Caxrhox ſtood on a rock; he ſaw the hero 
ruſhing on. He loved the dreadful joy of his 
face: his ſtrength, in the locks of age! „ Shall 
I lift that ſpear, he ſaid, that never ſtrikes, but 
once, a foe? Or ſhall I, with the words of peace, 
preſerve the warrior's life ? Stately are his ſteps 
of age! lovely the remnant of his years! Per- 
haps it is the huſband of Moina; the father of 
car-borne Carthon. Often have I heard, that he 
dwelt at the echoing ſtream of Lora.” 

Sven were his words, when Cleſsammor came, 
and lifted high his ſpear. The youth received it on 
his ſhield, and ſpoke the words of peace. © War- 
' Tior of the aged locks! Is there no youth to lift 
the ſpear ? Haſt thou no ſon, to raiſe the ſhield 
before his father, to meet the arm of youth? Ts 
the ſpouſe of thy love no more ? or weeps ſhe 
over the tombs of thy ſons ? Art thou of the kings 
of men? What will be the fame of my ſword 
ſhould'ſt thou fall? 

Ir will be great, thou ſon of pride! begun 
the tall Cleſsammor. I have been renowned in 


battle; 
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battle; but I never told my name“ to a foe. 
Tield to me, ſon of the wave, then ſhalt thou 
know, that the mark of my ſword is in many a 
field. © never yielded, king of ſpears! re- 
plied the noble pride of Carthon : I have alſo ' 
fought in war; I behold my future fame. De- 
ſpiſe me not, thou chief of men! my arm, my 
ſpear is ſtrong. Retire among thy friends, let 
younger heroes fight.” Why doſt thou wound 
my ſoul, replied Cleſsimmor with a tear? Age 
does not tremble on my hand; I ſtill can lift 
the ſword. Shall I fly in Fingal's ſight; in the 
fight of him I love? Son of the ſea! I never 
fled : exalt thy pointed ſpear. 
Tk fought, like two contending winds, 
that ſtrive to roll the wave. Carthon bade his 
ſpear to err; he ſtill thought that the foe was 
the ſpouſe of Moina. He broke Cleſsammor's 
beamy ſpear in twain: he ſeized his ſhining 
| ſword. But as Carthon was binding the chief ; 
the chief drew the dagger of his fathers, | He 


To tell one's name to an enemy was a. in thoſe 
days of heroiſm, a manifeſt evaſion of fighting him ; for if it 
was once known, that friendſhip ſubſiſted, of old, between the 
anceſtors of the combatants, the battle immediately ceaſed; 
and the ancient amity of their forefathers was renewed. 4 
man who tells his name to his enemy, was of old an ignominious 
term for a coward. 
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ſaw the foe's uncovered fide ; ; and opened, there, 
a wound, 

Fincar ſaw Cleſsimmor low: he moved in 
the ſound of his ſteel, The hoſt ſtood ſilent, in 
his preſence; they turned their eyes to the 
king. He came, like the ſullen noiſe of a ſtorm, 
before the winds ariſe : the hunter hears it in 
the vale, and retires to the cave of the rock. 

Carthon ſtood in his place: the blood is ruſhing 
= down his fide : he ſaw the coming down of the 

king; his hopes of fame aroſe *; but pale was 


his cheek : his hair flew looſe, his helmet ſhook 


on high : the force of Carthon failed; but his 
ſoul was ſtrong. 
Fix cal beheld the hero's blood 3 he ſtopt 
the uplifted ſpear. “ Yield, king of ſwords! 
: ſaid Comhal's ſon; I behold thy blood. Thou 
haſt been mighty in battle; and thy fame ſhall 
never fade.“ Art thou the king fo far renowned, 
replied the car-borne Carthon ? Art thou that 
light of death, that frightens the kings of the 
world? But why ſhould Carthon aſk? for he is 
like the ſtream of his hills; ſtrong as a river, in 


* This expreffion admits of a double meaning, either that 
| Earthca hoped to acquire glory by killing Fingal; or to be 
rendered famous by falling by his hand. The laſt is the moſt 
probable, as Cazthon is already wounded. 


his 
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his courſe : ſwift as the eagle of heaven. O 
that I had fought with the king; that my fame 
might be great in ſong ! that the hunter, be- 
holding my tomb, might ſay, he fought with 
the mighty Fingal. But Carthon dies unknown ; 
he has poured out his force on the weak.“ 
Bur thou ſhalt not die unknown, replied the 
king of woody Morven: my bards are many, 
O Carthon ! their ſongs deſcend to future times. 
The children of years to come ſhall hear the 
fame of Carthon; when they ſit round the 
burning oak“, and the night is ſpent in ſongs 
of old. The hunter, fitting in the heath, ſhall 
hear the ruſtling blaſt; and, raiſing his eyes, 
behold the rock where Carthon fell. He ſhall 
turn to his ſon, and ſhew the place where the 
mighty fought ; “ There the king of Balclu- 
tha fought, like the ſtrength of a thouſand 
ſtreams.” 
Joy roſe in Carthon's face: he lifted his 
heavy eyes. He gave his ſword to Fingal, to 
lie within his hall, that the memory of Bal- 
clutha's king might remain in Morven. The 
In the north of Scotland, till very lately, they burnt a 
large trunk of an oak at their feſtivals; it was called the trunk 


of the feafh, Time had ſo much conſecrated the cuſtom, 
that the vulgar thought it a kind of ſacrilege to diſuſe it. 


battle 
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| battle ceaſed along the field, the bard had ſung the 
| ſong of peace. The chiefs gathered round the 
falling Carthon; they heard his words, with 
ſighs. Silent they leaned on their ſpears, while 
Balclutha's hero ſpoke. His hair ſighed in the 
wind, and his voice was ſad and low, 
ct KING of Morven, Carthon ſaid, I fall in 8 
the midſt of my courſe. A foreign tomb re- 
ceives, in youth, the laſt of Reuthamir's race. 
Darkneſs dwells in Balclutha: the ſhadows of 
grief in Crathmo. But raiſe my remembrance 
on the banks of Lora: where my fathers dwelt. 
Perhaps the huſband of Moina will mourn over 
his fallen Carthon.“ His words reached the 
heart of Cleſsammor : he fell, in ſilence, on his 
ſon. The hoſt ſtood darkened around: no 
voice is on the plain. Night came, the moon, 
from the eaſt, looked on the mournful field: 
but ſtill they ſtood, like a ſilent grove that liſts 
its head on Gormal, when the loud winds are 
laid, and dark autumn is on the plain. 
Taree days they mourned above Carthon; 
on the fourth his father died. In the narrow 
plain of the rock they Jie; a dim ghoſt defends 
their tomb. There lovely Moina is often feen ; 


| _ when the ſun- beam darts on the rock, and all 


around is dark. There ſhe is ſeen, Malvina! 


but 
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but not like the daughters of the hill. Het 
robes are from the ſtranger's land „ and ſhe 13 
ſtill alone! - 
 FincaL was fad for Carthon 3 he com- 
manded his bards to mark the day, when 
ſhadowy autumn returned: And often did they 
mark the day and ſing the hero's praiſe. Who 
comes ſo dark from ocean's roar, like autumn's 
ſhadowy cloud? Death is trembling in his 
hand! his eyes are flames of fire ! Who roars 
along dark Lora's heath ? Who but Carthon, 
king of ſwords! The people fall ! ſee ! how he 
ftrides, like the ſullen ghoſt of Morven! But 
there he lies a goodly oak, which ſudden blaſts 
overturned ! When ſhalt thou riſe, Balclutha's 
joy? When, Carthon, ſhalt thou ariſe? Who 
comes ſo dark from ocean's roar, like autumn's 
ſhadowy cloud ?” Such were the words of the 
bards, in the day of their mouraing : Offian 
often joined their voice; and added to their 
ſong. My foul has been mournful for Car- 
thon; he fell in the days of his youth: and 
thou, O Cleſsaãmmor! where is thy dwelling in 
the wind? Has the youth forgot his wound? 
Flies he, on clouds, with thee ! ? I ſcel the ſun, 
O Malvina! leave me to my reſt. Perhaps 
they may come to my dreams; I think I hear 
a feeble 
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a feeble voice! The beam of heaven delights to 


mine on the grave of Carthon: I feel it warm 
—_— . 3 


O rTnov that rolleſt above, round as the 


mield of my fathers! Whence are thy beams, 
O ſun! thy everlaſting light? Thou comeſt 
forth, in thy awful beauty ; the ſtars hide them- 


ſelves in the ſky; the moon, cold and pale, 


ſinks in the weſtern wave. But thou thyſelf 
moveſt alone : who can be a companion of thy 


_ courſe ! The oaks of the mountains fall: the 
mountains themſelves decay with years ; the 


ocean ſhrinks and grows again : the moon her- 
{elf is loſt in heaven; but thou art for ever the 
ſame ; rejoicing in the brightneſs of thy courſe. 
When the world is dark with tempeſts; when 
thunder rolls, and lightning flies ; thou lookeſt 

in thy beauty, from the clouds, and laugheſt at 


the ſtorm. But to Offian, thou lookeſt in vain; 
for he beholds thy beams no more; whether 


thy yellow hair flows on the eaſtern clouds, or 


thou trembleſt at the gates of the weſt. But 


thou art perhaps, like me, for a ſeaſon, thy 
years will have an end. Thou ſhalt ſleep in thy 
clouds, careleſs of the voice of the morning. 
Exult then, O ſun! in the ſtrength of thy youth! 


Age is dark and unlovely ; it is like the glim- 
Rs mering 
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mering light of the moon, when it ſhines 
through broken clouds, and the miſt is on the 
hills; the blaſt of north is on the plain, the tra- 
veller ſhrinks in the midſt of his journey. 
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Alter an addreſs to Malvina, the daughter of Toſcar, Oſſian 
proceeds to relate his own expedition to Fuarted, an iſland 
of Scandinavia. Mal-orchol, king of Fuarfed, being hard 
preſſed in war, by Ton-thormod, chief of Sar-dronlo, 

(who had demanded, in vain, the daughter of Mal-orchol 
in marriage) Fingal fent Offian to his aid. Offian, on 
the day after his arrival, came to battle with Ton-thor- 
mod, and took him priſoner. Mal-orchol offers his 
daughter Oina-morul to Oſſian; but he, diſcovering her 
paſſion for Ton-thormod, generouſly ſurrenders her to her 

lover, and brings about a reconciliation between the two 
kings. | 
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S flies the unconſtant ſun, over Larmon's 


my ſoul, by night! When bards are removed to 
their place; when harps are hung in Selma's 
hall; then comes a voice to Offian, and awakes 
his ſoul ! It is the voice of years that are gone! 
they roll before me, with all their deeds ! I ſeize 
the tales, as they paſs, and pour them forth in 
| ſong. Nor a troubled ſtream is the ſong of the 


> graſly hill; ſo pals the tales of old, along 


king, it is like the riſing of muſic from Lutha of 


the ſtrings. Lutha of many ſtrings, not ſilent are 
thy ſtreamy rocks, when the white hands of 
Malvina move upon the harp! Light of the 
ſhadowy thoughts, that fly acroſs my ſoul, 
daughter of Toſcar of helmets, wilt thou not 
hear the ſong ! We call back, maid of Lutha, 

the years that have rolled away! 
Ir was in the days of the king, while 


yet my locks were young, that I marked 
H 2 Con- 


1co A 
Con- cathlin “, on high, from ocean's nightly 
wave. My courſe was towards the iſle of 
Foärfed, woody dweller of ſeas! Fingal had 
ſent me to the aid of Mal-orchol, king of 
Fuärfed wild: for war was around him, and 
our fathers had met, at the feaſt. f 
In Col-coiled, I bound my fails; I fent my 
ſword to Mal-orchol of ſhells. He knew the 
ſignal of Albion, and his joy aroſe. He came 
from his own high hall, and ſeized my hand in 
grief, © Why comes the race of heroes to a 
falling king ? Ton-thormod of many ſpears is 
the chief of wavy Sar-dronlo. He ſaw and 
loved my daughter, white-boſomed Oina-morul. 
He ſought; I denied the maid ; for our fathers 
had been foes. He came, with battle, to 


* Con-carkiin, mild beam of the wave. What ſtar was fo 
called of old is not euſily aſcertained. Some now diſtinguiſh 
the pole-tiar by that name. A ſong, which is ſill in repute, 
among the ſea-faring part of the Highlanders, alludes to this 
| paſſage of Oſſian. The author commends the knowledge ct 
Oſſian in ſea affairs, a merit, which, perhaps. few of us mo- 
derns will allow him, or any in the age in which he lived. 
One thing is certain, that the Caledonians often made their 
way thro? the dangerous and tempeſtuous ſeas of Scandi- 
navia ; which is more, perhaps, than the more poliſhed na- 
tions, ſubſiſting in thoſe times, dared to venture. In eſti- 
mating the degree of knowiedge of arts among the ancients, | 
we ought not to bring it imo compariſon with the improve- 
ments of modern times. Our advantages over them pro- 
| cred more {rom accident, than any merit of ours. 


6 |  Fuirfed; 


T 


Fuirfed; my people are rolled away. Why 
comes the race of heroes to a falling king ?” 

J cout not, I ſaid, to look, like a boy, on 
the ſtrife, Fingal remembers Mal-orchol, and 
his hall for ſtrangers. From his waves, the 
warrior deſcended, on thy woody iſle, Thou 
wert no cloud before him. Thy feaſt was ſpread 
with ſongs. For this my ſword ſhall riſe; and 
thy foes perhaps may fail. Our friends are 
not forgot | in their danger, tho' diſtant is our 


land, 


« DesctxnbanT of the daring Trenmor, thy 
| words are like the voice of Cruth-loda, when he 
ſpeaks, from his parting cloud, ſtrong dweller 
of the ſky! Many have rejoiced at my feaſt ; 
but they all have forgot Mal-orchol. I have 
looked towards all the winds; but no white ſails 
were ſeen, But ſteel ® reſounds in my hall; and 


" mor 


* There a [. ere Poire couched in this cxpretion, againit 
the guefts or Miviegrihet, Had his feaſt becn Nitl fpread, hat 
joy continu. Ain n ball, lis former paraſites would not have 
failed to ꝛchrt to kim, tut as the time of feſtivity was paſt 
tnerr attend inc aliy ecaſcd. The fentiments of a certain old 
bard are apiocable to this obſery ation. He, poctically, eom- 
pares a great man to n fre kindled in a defart place. Thoſe 
that pay coe to han, favs he, are rolling large around him, 
like the {nuke about the fre. This ſmoke gives the fire 2 
great appearance at 3 diitance, but it is but 9 vapohr 


itſelf, an d e 194 531 111 47. every b TCE. VI Alen the: By unk, 
which fed che fir re, is cor umed , the ſinoke © Jew arts on all the 
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not the joyful ſhells. Come to my dwelling, 
race of heroes! dark-ſkirted night is near. 
Hear the voice of ſongs, from the maid of 
Fuärfed wild. . 
Wr went. On the harp argſe the white 
hands of Oina-morul. She waked her own ſad 
tale, from every trembling ſtring. I ſtood in 
ſilence; for bright in her locks was the daughter 
of many iſles! Her eyes were two ſtars, looking 
forward thro' a ruſhing ſhower. The mariner 
marks them on high, and bleſſes the lovely 
beams. With morning we ruſhed to battle, 
to Tormul's reſounding ſtream: the foe 
moved to the ſound of Ton-thormod's boſly 
ſhield. From wing to wing the ſtrife was 
mixed, I met Ton-thormod in fight. Wide 
flew his broken ſteel. I ſeized the king in war. 
I gave his hand, bound faſt with thongs, to 
 Mal-orchol, the giver of ſhells. Joy roſe at 
the feaſt of Fuarfed, for the foe had failed. 
Ton-thormod turned his face away, from Oina- 
morul of iſles ! 


winds. So the flatterers forſake their chief, when his power 
declines.” I have choſen to give a paraphraſe, rather than a 


tranſlation, of this paſſage, as the original is verboſe and _ 


frothy, notwithſtanding of the ſentimental merit of the author. 
| He was one of the leſs ancient bards, and their compoſitions 
are not nervous enough to bear a literal tranſlatlion. 

| 5 SON 
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Sow of Fingal, begun Mal- orchol, not for- 
got ſhalt thou paſs from me. A light ſhall 
duell in thy ſhip, Oina-morul of flow-rolling 
eyes. She ſhall kindle gladneſs, along thy 
mighty ſoul. Nor unheeded ſhall the maid 
move in Selma, thro! the dwelling of kings! 
In the hall I lay in night. Mine eyes were 
half-cloſed | in ſleep. Soft muſic came to mine 
ear: it was like the riſing breeze, that whirls, 
at firſt, the thiſtle's beard ; then flies, dark- 
ſhadowy, over the graſs. It was the maid of 
Fuirfed wild! ſhe raiſed the nightly ſong ; ſhe 
| knew that my ſoul was a ſtream, that flowed at 
pleaſant ſounds. f* Who looks,” ſhe ſaid, 
zt from his rock, on ocean's cloſing miſt? His 
long locks, like the raven's wing, are wander- 
ing on the blaſt. Stately are his ſteps in grief! 
The tears are in his eyes! His manly breaſt is 
heaving over his burſting foul! Retire, '] am 
diſtant far; a wanderer in lands unknown. Tho“ 
| the race of kings are around me, yet my foul is 
dark. Why have our fathers been foes, Ton- 
thormod love of maids ' 

ce Sorr voice of the ſtreamy ile,“ 1 ſaid, 
« why doſt thou mourn by night? The race of 
daring Trenmor are not the dark in ſoul, Thou 
ſhalt not wander, by ftreams unknown, blue- 
eyed Oina-morul ! Within this boſom is a voice 
H 4 1. 
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it comes not to other ears: it bids Oſſian hear 


the hapleſs, in their hour of woe. Retire, ſoft 


ſinger by night! Ton-thormod ſhall not mourn. 


on his rock !” — 
Wir morning I looſed the king. 1 gave 


the long-haired maid. Mal-orchol heard my 


words, in the midſt of his echoing halls. King 
of Fuarfed wild, why ſhould Ton-thormod 
mourn? He is of the race of heroes, and a 
flame in war. Your fathers have been foes, bur 
now their dim ghoſts rejoice in death, They 


ſtretch their hands of miſt to the ſame ſhell in 


Loda. Forget their rage, ye Warriors ! It was 
the cloud of other years.” 


Such were the deeds of Oſſian, while yet his : 
locks were young: tho' lovelineis, with a robe 
of beams, clothed the daughter of many iſles. 
We call back, maid of Lutha, the years that 
have rolled away! 


COLNA- 


COLNA-D ON A: 
A 
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Finca difpatches Oſſian and Toſcar, the ſon of Conloch and 
father of Malvina, to raiſe a ſtone, on the banks of the 
ſtream of Crona, to perpetuate the memory of a victory, 
which he had obtained in that place. When they were 
employed in that work, Car-ul, a neighbouring chief, in- 
vited them to a feaſt. They went : and Toſcar fell deſpe- 
rately in love with Colna-dona, the daughter of Car- ul. 
Colna-dona became no leſs enamoured of Toſcar. An 
incident, at a hunting party, brings their loves to a happy 
8 e 
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OL-AMON of troubled ſtreams, dark 
wanderer of diſtant vales, I behold thy 
courſe, between trees, near Car-ul's echoing 
| halls! There dwelt bright Colna-dona, the 
daughter of the king. Her eyes were rolling 
ſtars; her arms were white as the foam of 
ſtreams. Her breaſt roſe ſlowly to ſight, like 
ocean's heaving wave. Her ſoul was a ſtream of 


* Colna-dona ſignifies the lowe of heroes. Col-amon, nar- 
row river. Car-ul, dark ezed. Col-amon, the reſidence of 
Car-ul, was in the neighbourhood of Agricola's wall, towards 
| the ſouth. Car- ul ſeems to have been of the race of theſe Bri- 
tons, who are diſtinguiſhed by the uame of Main, by the 
writers of Rome. Maiatz is derived from two Galic words, 
Mo, a plain, and AiTicn, inhabitants ; ſo that the ſigntfica- 
tion of Maiatz 1s, the inhabitants of the plain county; a name 
given to the Britons, who were ſettled in the Lowlands, in 
contradiſtinction to the Caledonians (i. . Cari-pon, rhe 
| Gauls of the hills), who were poſſeſſed of the more moun- 
tainous diviſion of North-Britain. 5 
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light. Who, among the maids, was like the love 
of heroes ? EE 
Bexzarn the voice of the king, we moved to 
Crona ® of the ſtreams, Toſcar of graſſy Lutha, 
and Offian, young in fields, Three bards at- 
tended with ſongs. Three boſſy ſhields were 
borne before us: for we were to rear the flone, 
in memory of the paſt. By Crona's moſſy 
courſe, Fingal had ſcattered his foes : he had 
rolied away the ſtrangers, like a troubled ſea, 
Wie came to the place of renown: from the 
mountains deſcended night. I tore an oal from 
its hill, and raiſed a flame on high. I bade my 
fathers. to look down, from the clouds of their 
hall; for, at the fame of their race, they 
brighten 1 in the wind. 

I 700k a ſtone from the ſtream, amidſt the 
ſong of bards. The blood of Fingal's ſoes hung 
curdled in its ooze. Beneath, I placed, at in- 


* Crona, murmur: ng, was the name of a ſmall ſtream, 
which diſcharged itſelt in the river Carron. It is often men- 
tioned by Oſſian, and the ſcenes of many of his poems arc 
on its banks. The enemies, whom Fingal defcated here, arc 
not mentioned. 'They were, 8 the provincial Bri- 
tons. That tract of country between the Friths of Forth and 
Clyde has been, through all antiquity, famous for battles and 
rencounters between the different nations, who were poſ- 
ſeſſed of North and South Britain. Stirling, a town ſituated 
there, derives its name from that very e e It is 
a corruption of the Galic name, STRILA, i. e. *he hill, or 
rect, of contention, 

1 . 
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tervals, three boſſes from the ſhields of foes, as 
roſe or fell the ſound of Ullin's nightly ſong. 
Toſcar laid a dagger in earth, a mail of ſound- 
ing ſteel. We raiſed the mould around the 
ſtone, and bade it ſpeak to other years, 


Oozy daughter of ſtreams, that now art reared 


on high, ſpeak to the feeble, O flone ! after Sel- 
ma's race have failed! Prore, from the ſtormy 
night, the traveller ſhall lay him, by thy fide: 
thy whiſtling moſs ſhall ſound in his dreams; 
the years that were paſt ſhall return, Battles riſe 
before him, blue- ſhielded kings deſcend to war: 
the darkened moon looks from heaven, on the 
' troubled field. He ſhall burſt, with morning, 
from dreams, and ſee the tombs of warriors 
round. He ſhall aſk about the ſtone, and the 
aged ſhall reply, „This grey ſtone was raiſed by 
| Offian, a chief of other years!” 

FROM Col-amon came a bard, from Car-ul, 
the friend of ſtrangers. He bade us to the feaſt 
1 of 


* The manners cf the Britons and Caledonians were ſo 
ſimilar, in the days of Oſſian, that there can be no doubt, 
that they were originally the ſame people, and deſcended 
from thoſe Gauls who firſt poſſeſſed themſelves of South-Bri- 
tain, and gradually migrated to the North. This hypotheſis 
is more rational than the idle fables of ill- inſormed ſcnachies, : 
who bring the Caledonians from diſtant countries. The bare 
opinion of Tacitus (which, by-the-bye, was only founded on 
a ſimilarity of the perſcnal figure of the Caledonians to the 
Germans of his own time), though it bas ſtaggered ſome 


learned 
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of kings; to the dwelling of bright Colna-dona. 
We went to the hall of harps. There Car- ul 
brightened between his aged locks, when he be- 
held the ſons of his friends, like two young 
branches before him. * 
4 Sons of the mighty,” he ſaid; cc ye bring 
back the days of old, when firſt I deſcended from 
waves, On Selma's ſtreamy vale! I purſued Duth- 
mocarglos, dweller of ocean's wind. Our fathers 
had been foes, we met by Clutha's winding waters. 
He fled, along the ſea, and my fails were ſpread 
behind him. Night deceived me, on the deep. I 
came to the dwelling of kings, to Selma of high- 
| boſomed maids. Fingal came forth with his 
bards, and Conloch, arm of death. I feaſted 
three days in the hall, and ſaw the blue eyes of 
Erin, Ros-crana, daughter of heroes, light of 
Cormac's race. Nor forgot did my ſteps de- 
part: the kings gave their ſhields to Car-ul : 
they hang, on high, in Col-amon, in memory 
of the paſt, Sons of the daring kings, ye bring 
back the days of old! * 


learned men, is not ſuffeient to make us believe, that the 
ancient inhabitants of North-Britain were a German colony. 
A diſcuſſion of a point like this might be curious, but could 
never be ſatisfactory. Periods ſo diſtant are ſo involved in 
obſcurity, that nothing certain can be now advanced con- 


cerning them. The light which the Roman writers hold 


forth is too feeble to guide us to the truth, through the 
darkneſs which has ſurrounded it. | 
| CaR-e 
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Can- v1 kindled the oak of feaſts. He took 
two boſſes from our ſhields. . He Jaid them in 
earth, beneath a ſtone, to ſpeak to the hero's 
race. When battle,” ſaid the king; “ ſhall 
roar, and our ſons are to meet in wrath, My 
race ſhali look, perhaps, on this ſtone, when 
they prepare the ſpear. Have not our fathers met 
in peace, they will ſay, and lay aſide the ſhield ?” 
'  Nrent came down. In her long locks 
moved the daughter of Car-ul. Mixed with the 
harp aroſe the voice of white-armed Colna-dona. 
Toſcar darkened in his place; before the love of 
heroes. She came on his troubled ſoul, like a 
beam to the dark-heaving ocean : when it burſts 
from a cloud, and brightens the foamy ſide of a 


ne”. 
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Wir morning we awaked the woods; and 
hung forward on the path of the roes. They fell 
by their wonted ſtreams. We returned thro'. 
| Crona's vale. From the wood a youth came 
forward, with a ſhield and pointleſs ſpear. 
« Whence, ſaid Toſcar of Lutha, is the flying 
beam; Dwells there peace at Col-amon, round 
bright Colna-dona of harps?“ . 


* Here an epiſode is intirely loſt; or, at leaſt, is handed 
dovn ſo imperfectly, that it does not deſerve a r in the 
Poem. 
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« By Col-amon of ſtreams,” ſaid the youth, 
ce bright Colna-dona dwelt. She dwelt; but 
her courſe is now in deſarts, with the ſon of the 
king; he that ſeized with love her ſoul as it 
wandered thro' the hall.” * Stranger of tales,” 
ſaid Toſcar, © haſt thou marked the warrior's 
courſe? He muſt fall, give thou that boſly 
ſhield !” In wrath he took the ſhield. Fair be- 
hind it roſe the breaſts of a maid, white as the 
| boſom of a ſwan, riſing graceful on ſwift- 
ralling waves. It was Colna-dona of harps, the 
daughter of the king! Her blue eyes had rolled 
on Toſcar, and her love aroſe ! OD, 


0 OT 


ARGUMENT. 


Gaul, the ſon of Morni, attended Lathmon into 1 own 
country, after his being defeated in Morven, as related in 
the preceding poem. He was kindly entertained by 
Nuäth, the father of Lathmon, and fell in love with his 
daughter Oithona. The lady was no leſs enamoured of 
Gaul, and a day was fixed for their marriage. In the 
mean time Fingal, preparing for an expedition into the 
country of the Britons, ſent for Gaul. He obeyed, and 
went; but not without promiſing to Oithona to return, 
if he ſurvived the war, by a certain day. Lathmon tco 
was obliged to attend his father Nuath in his wars, and 
Oithona was left alone at Duniathmon, the ſeat of the fa- 
mily. Dunrommath, lord of Uthal, ſuppoſed to be one 
of the Orkneys, taking advantage of the abſence of her 
friends, came and carried off, by force, Oithona, who had 
formerly rejected his love, into Tromathon, a deſart iſland, 
where he concealed her in a cave. 
Gaul returned on the day appointed; heard of tlie rape, 
and ſailed to Tromathon, to revenge himſelf on Dunrom- 
math. When he landed, he found Oithona diſconſolate, 
and reſolved not to ſurvive the loſs of her honour. She 
told him the ſtcry of her misfortunes, and ſhe ſcarce 
ended, when Dunrommath, with his followers, appeared 
at the further end of the iſland. Gaul prepared to attack 
him, recommending to Oithona to retire, til} the battle 
was over. She ſeemingly obeyed; but ſhe ſecretly armed 
herſelf, ruſhed into the thicket of the battle, and was 
mortally wounded. Gaul purſuing the flying enemy, 
found her juſt expirinz on the field : he mourned over 
her, raiſed her tomb, and returned to Morven. Thus is 
the ſtory handed down by tradition ; nor is it given with 
any material difference in the poem, which opens with 
Gaul's return to Dunlathmon, after the rape of Oithona. 


1 


„ 
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ARRNESS dwells around Dunlathmon, 
&Z though the moon ſhews half her face on 
the hill. The daughter of night turns her eyes 
away; ſhe beholds the approaching grief, The 
ſon of Morn: is on the plain: there is no ſound 
in the hall. No long ſtreaming beam of light 
comes trembling through the gloom. The voice 
of Oithona“ is not heard amidit the noiſe of the 
ſtreams of Duvranna. © Whither art thou gone 
in thy beauty, dark-haired daughter of Nuzth? 
Lathmon is in the field of the valiant, but thou 
didit promiſe to remain in the hall; thou didfit 
promiſe to remain in the hall till the fon of 
Morni returned. Till he returned from Stru- 
mon, to the maid of his love! The tear was on 
thy cheek at his departure; the ſigh roſe in ſe- 
cret in thy brralt. But thou doſt not come forth 


* Oi-th&ua, :e virgin the wave. 
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with ſengs, with the lightly-trembling ſound of 
the harp!” 

Such were the words of Gaul, when he came 
to Dunlathmon's towers. The gates were open 
and dark. The winds were bluſtering in the 
hall. The trees ſtrowed the threſhold with leaves; 
the murmur of night was abroad. Sad and 
ſilent, at a rock, the ſon of Morni fat: his ſoul 
trembled for the maid ; but he knew not whi- 
ther to turn his courſe! The ſon “ of Leth ſtood 
at a diſtance, and heard the winds in his buſhy 
hair. But he did net raiſe his voice, for he ſaw 


the ſorrow of Gaul! 


' Steep deſcended on the chiefs. The viſions 
of night aroſe. Oithona ſtood, in a dream, be- 
fore the eyes of Morni's ſon. Her hair was looſe 
and diſordered : her lovely eye rolled deep in 
tears. Blood ſtained her ſnowy arm. The 
robe half hid the wound of her breaſt. She ſtood 
over the chief, and her voice was feebly heard. 
E Sleeps the ſon of Morni, he that was lovely in 

the eyes of Oithona? Sleeps Gaul at the diſtant 
rock, and the daughter of Nuith low? The ſea 
rolls round the dark iſle of Tromithon I fit in 
my tears in the cave! Nor do I ſir alone, O 
* Morlo, the ſon of I. eth, is one of Fingal's moſt famors 


heroes. He and three other men at ttended Gaul on his ex- 
pedition to Tromathon. 
Gaul! 
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Gaul! the dark chief of Cuthal is there. He is 
there in the rage of his love, What can Oithona 
do ?” e 

A ROUGHER blaſt roſhed through the oak. 

The dream of night departed, Gaul took his 
aſpen ſpear. He ſtood in the rage of his ſoul. 
Often did his eyes turn to the eaſt, He accuſed 
the lagging light. At length the morning came 
forth. The hero lifted up the ſail. The winds 
came ruſtling from the hill; he bounded on the 
waves of the deep. On the third day aroſe Tro- 

mäthon *, like a blue ſhield in the midſt of the 

ſea, The white wave roared againſt its rocks; 

ſad Oithona ſat on the coaſt | She looked on the 
rolling waters, and her tears came down. But 
when ſhe ſaw Gaul in his arms, ſhe ſtarted, and 
turned her eyes away. Her lovely cheek is bent 
and red; her white arm trembles by her ſide. 
Thrice ſhe ſtrove to fly from his preſence ; 
thrice her ſteps failed her as ſhe went! 

« DAuGHTER of Nuäth,“ ſaid the hero,“ why : 
doſt thou fly from Gaul? Do my eyes ſend forth 
the flame of death? Darkens hatred in my ſoul? 
Thou art to me the beam of the eaſt, riſing in a 
land unknown. But thou covereſt thy face with 
ſadneſs, daughter of car-borne Nuäth!] Is the foe 


* Trom-th6n, heavy er deep-/ounding wave, 
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of Oithona near? My ſoul burns to meet him 
in fight. The ſword trembles by the fide of 
Gaul, and longs to glitter in his hand. Speak, 
daughter of Nuäth! doſt thou not behold my 
il 
« Young chief of Strumon,” replied the 
maid, © why comeſt thou over the dark-blue 
wave, to Nuath's mournful daughter? Why 
did I not paſs away in ſecret, like the flower 
of the rock, that lifts its fair head unſeen, and 
itrows its withered leaves on the blaſt? Why 
didſt thou come, O Gaul! to hear my depart- 
ing ſigh? J vaniſh in my youth; my name 
mall not be heard, Or it will be heard with 
grief; the tears of Nuath muſt fall. Thou wilt 
be ſad, ſon of Morni! for the departed fame of 
Oithona. But ſhe ſhall ſleep in the narrow 
tomb, far from the voice of the mourner. 
Why didſt thou come, chief o Strumon ! to the 
ſiea- beat rocks of Tromäthon ?“ : 
I came to meet thy 6 daughter of 
car-borne Noäth! the death of Cuthal's chief 
darkens beiore me; or Morni's ſon ſſrall fall ! 


Oithona! when Gaul is low, raiſe my tomb 
on that oozy rock. When the dark-bounding 
ſhip ſhall paſs, call the ſons of the ſca! call 
them, and give this ſword, to bear it hence to 
| Morni's hall. The orey-haired chief will then 
ceaſe 
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ceaſe to look towards the deſart, for the return | 


of his ſon!” 
© SHALL the daughter of Nuäth nee ?” the 


replied with a burſting ſigh. * Shall I live in 
Tromäthon, and the ſon of Morni low? My 
heart is not of that rock; nor my ſoul careleſs 

as that ſea ; which lifts its blue waves to every 
wind, and rolls beneath the ſtorm! The blaſt 
which ſhall lay thee low, ſhall ſpread the 
branches of Oithona on earth. We ſhall wither 
together, ſon of car-borne Morni | The narrow 
kouſe is pleaſant to me, and the grey ſtone of 
the dead : for never more will I leave thy rocks, 
O e e t Tromathon ! Night“ came 
on with her clouds, after the departure of Lath- 
mon, when he went to the wars of his fathers, 
to the moſs- covered rock of Duthörmoth. 

Night came on. I ſat in the hall, at the beam 
of the oak! The wind was abroad in the trees. 
J heard the ſound of arms. Joy roſe in my face. 
I thought of thy return, It was the chief of 
Cuthal, the red-haired ſtrength of Dunrommath. 
His eyes rolled in fire: the blood of my people 
was on his ſword. They who defended Oithona 
fell by the gloomy chief! What could I do? 
My arm was weak. I could not lift the ſpear, 7 


* Oithona relates how ſhe was carried away by Dun- 
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He took me in my grief, amidſt my tears he 
raiſed the ſail. He feared the returning Lath- 
mon, the brother of unhappy Oithona! But be- 
hold he comes with his people! the dark wave 
is divided before him ! Whither wilt thou turn 
thy ſteps, ſon of Morni ? Many are the war- 
riors of thy foe! 

« My ſteps never turned from battle,” Gaul 
ſaid, and unſheathed his ſword, * Shall I then 
begin to fear, Oithona ! when thy foes are near? 
Go to thy cave, my love, till our battle ceaſe 
pn the field. Son of Leth, bring the bows of 
our fathers ! the ſounding quiver of Morn: ! 
| Let our three warriors bend the yew. Our- 
ſelves will lift the ſpear. They are an hoſt on 
the rock ! our ſouls are ſtrong 1 in war!” 
Orrnona went to the cave. A troubled joy 
| ole on her mind, like the red path of lightning 
on a ſtormy cloud! Her ſoul was reſolved ; the 
tear was dried from her wildly. looking eye. 
Dunrommath ſlowly approached. He ſaw the 
ſon of Morni. Contempt contracted his face, 
a ſmile is on his dark-brown cheek; his red 
eye rolled, half. concealed, beneath his ſhaggy 
brows! ! 


„ WHtxce are the ſons of the ſea # pe begun 


the gloomy chief. „ Have the winds driven 


you on the rocks of Tromäthon? Or come 


you 
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you in ſearch of the white-handed maid? The 
ſons of the unhappy, ye feeble men, come to 
the hand of Dunrommath ! His eye ſpares not 
the weak; he delights in the blood of ſtrangers. 
Oithona is a beam of light, and the chief of 
Cuthal enjoys it in ſecret; wouldſt thou come 
on its lovelineſs, like a cloud, fon of the feeble 
hand! Thou mayſt come, but ſhalt thou return 
to the halls cf thy fathers?” * Doſt thou not 
know me, ſaid Gaul, “ red-haired chief of 
Cuthal? Thy feet were ſwift on the heath, in the 
battle of car-borne Lathmon ; when the ſword of 
Morni's ſon purſued his hoſt, in Morven's 
woody land. Dunrommath ! thy words are 
mighty, for thy warriors gather behind thee. 
But do I fear them, ſon of pride? I am not of 
the race of the feeble !” 

Gaul advanced in his arms; Dunrommath 
ſhrunk behind his people. But the ſpear of 
Gaul pierced the gloomy chief; his ſword 


lopped off his head, as it bended in death. The 


ſon of Morni ſhook it thrice by the lock; the 
_ warriors of Dunrommath fled. The arrows ol 
Morven purſued them: ten ſell on the moſly 
rocks. The reſt lift the ſounding ſail, and 
bound on the troubled deep. Gaul advanced 
towards the cave of Oithona. He beheld a 
youth leaning on a rock. An arrow had pierced 
5 8 his 
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his ſide; his eye rolled faintly device his hel- 
met. The ſoul of Morni's fon was fad, : HE 
came and ſpoke the words of peace, 
e Can the hand of Gaul heal thee, youth of 
the mournfu] brow? I have ſearched for the 
herbs of the mountains; I have gathered them 
on the ſecret banks of their ſtreams. My hand 
has cloſed the wound of the brave, their eyes 
have bleſſed the ſon of Morni. Where dwelt 
thy fathers, warrior ? Were they of the ſons of 
the mighty? Sadneſs ſhall come, like night, on 
thy native ſtreams. Thou art fallen in thy 
youth!“ N 
e fathers,” * replied the ſtranger, „% were 
of che race of the mighty; but they ſhall not be 
ſad; for my fame is departed like morning 
miſt. High walls riſe on the banks of Dur- 
ranna; and ſce their moſcy towers in the ſtream; ; 
a rock aſcends behind them with its bending 
pines. Thou mayſt behold it far diſtant. There 

my brother dwells. He is renowned in battle : 

give him this glittering helm.“ 
Tux helmet fell from the FE of Gaul. I 

was the wounded Oithona ! She had armed herſelr 
in the cave, and came in ſearch of death. Her 
heavy eyes are half cloſed ; the blood pours from 
her heaving fide. * Son of Morni !” ſhe ſaid, 
ee prepare the narrow tomb. Sleep grows, like 
; darkneſs, 
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darkneſs, on my ſoul. The eyes of Oithona are 
dim! O had I dwelt at Duvranna, in the bright 
beam of my fame! then had my years come on 
with joy; the virgins would then bleſs my ſteps. 
But I fall in youth, fon of Morni ! my father 
hall bluſh in his hall !” 

Sus fell pale on the rock of Tromäthon. The 
mournful warrior raiſed her tomb. He came to 
| Morven ; we ſaw the darkneſs of his ſoul. Offian 
took the harp in the praiſe of Oithona. The 
brightneſs of the face of Gaul returned, But his 
ſigh roſe, at times, in the midſt of his friends; 
like blaſts that ſhake their unfrequent wings, 
after the ſtormy winds are laid! 


CROMA. 


ARGUME N. 


Malvina the daughter of Toſcar is overheard by Offian la- 
menting the death of Oſcar her lover. Oſſian, to divert 
her grief, relates his own actions in an expedition which 
he undertook, at Fingal's command, to aid Crothar the 
petty king of Croma, a country in Ireland, againſt Roth- 
mar who invaded his dominions. The ory is delivered 
down thus in tradition. Crothar king of Croma being 
blind with age, and his ſon too young for the field, Roth- 
mar the cicf of Tromlo reſolved to avail himſelf of the 
opportunity offered of annexing the dominions of Crothar 
to his own. He accordingly marched into the country 
ſabje& to Crothar, but which he held c! Arth or Artho, 
who was, at the time, ſupreme king of Ircland. 


Crothar being, on account of his age and blindneſs, unfit 
for action, ſent for aid to Fingal king of Scotland; who 
ordered his ſon Oſſian to the relief of Crothar. But be- 
fore his arrival Fovargormo, the ſon of Crothar, attack- 
ing Rothmar, was ſlain himſelf, and his forces totally de- 

feated. Oſſian renewed the war; came to battle, killed 
 Rothmar, and routed his army. Croma being thus de- 
| hvered of its enemies, Oſſian returned to Scotland. 
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2 was the voice of my love! ſeldom art 

thou, in the dreams of Malvina ! Open your 
airy halts, O fathers of Toſcar of ſhields! Un- 
fold the gates of your clouds: the ſteps of Mal- 
vina are near, I have heard a voice in my 
dream. I feel the fluttering of my ſoul. Why 
didſt thou come, O blaſt! from the dark-rolling 
face of the lake? Thy ruſtling wing was in the 
tree; the dream of Malvina fled. But ſhe be- 
held her love, when his robe of miſt flew on the 


wind. A ſun-beam was on his ſkirts, they glit- 


tered like the gold of the ſtranger, Ir was the 
voice of my love! ſeldom comes he to my 
dreams !” 
ce Bur thou dwelleſt in the ſoul of Malvina, 
ſon of mighty Oſſian! My ſighs ariſe with the 
beam of the eaſt; my tears deſcend with the 
drops of night, I was a lovely tree, in thy 
ES BY preſence, 
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preſence, Oſcar, with all my branches round 
me; but thy death came like a blaſt from the 

deſart, and laid my green head low. The ſpring 

returned with its ſhowers; no leaf of mine aroſe ! 

The virgins ſaw me filent in the hall; they 
touched the harp of joy. The tear was on the 
cheek of Malvina: the virgins beheld me in my 
grief. Why art thou ſad ? they ſaid; thou firſt 
of the maids of Lutha! Was he lovely as the 
beam of the morning, and ſtately in thy ſight ?” 


PLEASANT is thy ſong in Offian's ear, daugh- 


ter of ſtreamy Lutha! Thou haſt heard the 
mulic of departed bards, in the dream of thy 
reſt, when ſleep fell on thine eyes, at the mur- 
mur of Moruth . When thou didſt return 
from the chace, in the day of the ſun, thou 
| haſt heard the muſic of bards, and thy ſong is 
lovely! It is lovely, O Malvina! but it melts 
the ſoul. There is a joy in grief when peace 
dwells in the breaſt of the ſad. ' But ſorrow 
waſtes the mournful, O daughter of Toſcar! 
and their days are few | They fall away, like 
the flower on which the ſun hath looked in his 
ſtrength after the mildew has paſſed over it, 
when its head is heavy with the drops of night. 
Attend to the tale of Offian, O maid! He re- 
members the days of his youth! ” 


* Mor*-ruth, great flream. 
Es al Taz 
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Tur king commanded; I raiſed my fails, and 
ruſhed into the bay of Croma; into Croma's 
ſounding bay in lovely Inisfail ?. High on the 
_ coaſt aroſe the towers of Crothar king of ſpears; 
Crothar renowned in the battles of his youth ; 
but age dwelt then around the chief. Rothmar 
had raiſed the ſword againſt the hero; and the 
wrath of Fingal burned. He ſent Offian to 
meet Rothmar in war, for the chicf of Croma 
was the friend of his youth. I ſent the bard 
before me with ſongs. I came into the hall of 
Crothar. There fat the chief amidſt the arms 
of his fathers, but his eyes had failed. His grey 
lacks waved around a ſtaff, on which the war- 
rior leaned, He hummed the ſong of other 
times, when the ſound of our arms reached his 
ears. Crothar roſe, ſtretched his aged hand, and 
bleſſed the ſon of Fingal. 

« Oss TAN!“ ſaid the hero, „ the ſtrength 
of Crothar's arm has failed. O could I lift che 
| ſword, as on the day that Fingal fought at Stru- 


tha! He was the firſt of men! but Crothar had 


alſo his fame. The king of Morven praiſed 
me; he placed on my arm the boſly ſhield of 
Calthar, whom the king had lain in his wars. 
Doſt thou not behold it on the wall, for Cro- 


* Tnisail, one of the ancient names of Ireland. 


TT — thar's 
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thar's eyes have failed? Is thy ſtrength, like thy 
fathers, Oſſian? let the aged feel thine arm!” 

I cave my arm to the king; he felt it with 
his aged hands. The ſigh roſe in his breaſt, 
and his tears came down. * Thou art ſtrong, 
my ſon, he ſaid, but not like the king of Mor- 
ven! But who is like the hero among the mighty 
in war! Let the feaſt of my hall be ſpread ; and 
let my bards exalt the ſong. Great is he that is 
within my walls, ye ſons of echoing Croma!“ 
The feaſt is ſpread, The harp is heard; and 
Joy is in the hall. But it was joy covering a 
ſigh, that darkly dwelt in every breaſt. It was 
like the faint beam of the moon ſpread on a 
cloud in heaven. At length the muſic ceaſed, 
and the aged king of Croma ſpoke; he ſpoke i 
without a tear, but ſorrow ſwelled in the midſt 
of his voice. : 5 

« Sox of Fingal! behold'ſt thou not the 
darkne!s of Crothar's joy? My ſoul was not 
fad at the feaſt, when my people lived before 
me. I rejoiced in the preſence of ſtrangers, 
when my ſen ſhone in the hall. Bur, Oſſian, he 
is a beam that is departed, He left no ſtreak of 
light behind. FHe is fallen, fon of Fingal! in 
the wars cf his father. Rothmar the chief of 
graſſy Tromlo heard that theſe eyes had failed; 
he heard that my arms were fixed in the hall, 


and 
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and the pride of his ſoul aroſe! He came to- 
' wards Croma; my people fell before him. I 
took my arms in my wrath, but what could 
ſightleſs Crothar do? My ſteps were unequal; 
my grief was great. I wiſhed for the days that 
were paſt, Days! wherein I fought; and won 
in the field of blood. My ſon returned from 
the chace ; the fair-haired Fovar- gormo . He 
had not lifred his ſword in battle, for his arm 
was young. But the ſoul of the youth was 
great; the fire of valour burnt in his eyes, He 
| ſaw the diſordered ſteps of his father, and his 
ſigh aroſe. © King of Croma,“ he ſaid, © is it 
becauſe thou haſt no ſon; is it for the weak- 
neſs of Fovar-gormo's arm that thy ſighs ariſe ? 
I begin, my father, to feel my ſtr-noth ; I have 
drawn the ſword of my youth ; and I have bent 
the bow. Let me meet this Rothmar, with the 
ſons of Croma: let me meet him, O my father ! 
I feel my burning ſoul !” And thou ſhalt meet 
him, I ſaid, ſon of the ſightleſs Crothar ! But 
let others advance before thee, that I may hear 
the tread of thy feet at thy return; for my eyes 
| behold thee not, fair-haired Fovar-gormo! He 
went, he met the foe; he fell, Rothmar ad- 
vances to Croma, He who flew my lon is near, 
with all his pointed ſpears,” | 


* Faobhar-gorm, the blue point of feel 
K 2 Tais 
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Tus is no time to fill the ſhell, I replied, and 
took my ſpear! My people ſaw the fire of my 
eyes; they all aroſe around. Through night 
we ſtrode along the heath. Grey morning roſe 
in the eaſt. A green narrow vale appeared be- 
fore us; nor wanting was its winding ſtream. 
The dark hoſt of Rothmar are on its banks, 
with all their glittering arms. We fought along 
the vale. They fled. Rothmar ſunk beneath 
my ſword ! Day had not deſcended in the weſt, 
when I brought his arms to Crothar. The aged 
| hero felt them with his hands; and Joy brightened 
over all his thoughts. 
Tux people gather to the hall. The ſhells of 
the feaſt are heard, Ten harps are ſtrung ; five 
bards advance, and ſing, by turns“, the praiſe 
| : of 
* Thoſe extempore compoſitions were in great repute 
among ſucceeding bards. The pieces extant of that kind 
 fhew more of the good ear, than of the poetical genius of 
their authors. The tranſlator has only met with one poem 
of this ſort, which he thinks worthy of being preſerved. 
It is a thouſand years later than Oſſian, but the authors 
ſeem to have obſerved his manner, and adopted ſome of his 
expreſſions. The ſtory of it is this: Five bards, patling the 
night in the houſe of a chief, who was a poet himſelf, went 
ſeverally to make their obſervations on, and returned with 
an exteinpore deſcription of, night. The night happened to 
be one in October, as appears from the poem, and in the 
north of Scotland, it has all that variety which tne burds 


Aſeribe to it, in their det criptions, 
| U Fix sx 
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of Oſſian; they poured forth their burning ſouls, 
and the ſtring anſwered to their voice. The joy 
of Croma was great: for peace returned to the 
land. 


2 


Fiasr BAR D. 


TIGHT is dull and dark. The clouds reſt on the hills. 
No ſtar with green trembling beam ; no moon looks 
| from, the ſky. I hear the blaſt in the wood; but I hear it 
diſtant far. The ſtream of the valley murmurs ; but its 
murmur is ſullen and ſad. From the tree at the grave of 
the dead the long-howling owl is heard. I ſee a dim form 
on the plain! It is a ghoſt ! it fades, it flies, Some funeral 
| ſhall paſs this way: the meteor marks the path. 
The diſtant dog is howling from the hut of the hill. The 
ſtag lies on the mountain moſs: the hind is at his ſide. She 
| hears the wind in his branchy horns. She ſtarts, but lies again. 
The roe is in the cleſt of the rock; the heath-cock's head 
is beneath his wing. No beaſt, no bird is abroad, but the . 
_ owl and the howling fox. She on a a Jeafris tree; he in a 
cloud on the hill. 
Dark, panting, trembling, fd, the 3 has loſt his 
way. Through ſhrubs, through thorns, he goes, along 
the gurgling rill. He tears the rock and the ten. He fears 
the ghoſt of night. The old tree groans to the blaſt; the 


falling branch reſounds. The wind drives the withercd 


burs, clung together, along the graſs. It is the light tread 
of a ghoſt ! He trembles amidil rhe night, 
Dark, duſky, howling is night, cloudy, wi indy „ and full. 
of ghoſts! The dead are abroad ! my fr iends, receive inc 
from the night. 
Srcoxp Barn. 5 

The wind i ts up. The ſhower deſcends. The ſpirit of the 

mountain ſhrieks. Woods fall from high. Windows flap. 


The growing river roars. The traveller attempts the ford. 
K 3 | Hark !. 
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land. The night came on with ſilence; the 
morning returned with joy. No foe came in 
darkneſs, with his glittering ſpear. The joy of 
Croma was great; ** the gloomy Rothmar had 
fallen! 


I rarsED 


Hark! that ſhriek! he dies! The ſtorm drives the horſe from 
the kill, the goat, the lowing cow. They tremble. as drives 
the ſhower, beſide the mouldering bank. 

The hunter ſtarts from ſleep, in his lonely hut; he wakes 
the fire decayed. His wet dogs ſmoke around hikes He fills 
the chinks with heath. Loud roar two mountain Rreams 
which meet beſide his booth. _ : 

Sad on the ſide of a hill the wandering ſhepherd fits. The 
tree reſounds above him. The itream roars down the rock. 
He waits for the riſing moon to guide him to bis home. 

Ghoſts ride ou the itorm to-night. Sweet is their voice be- | 
tween the ſqualls of wind. Their ſongs are of other worlds. 
The rain is paſt. The dry wind blows. Streams roar, 
and windows flap. Cold drops fall from the roof. I ſee 
the larry ſky. But the ſhower gathers again. The weſt is 
gloomy and dark. Night is tormy and diſmal; receive es 


my friends, from night. 

Tump Bar. Fe 
The wind Ril ſounds between the kills : and whiſtles 
throug n che graſs of the rock. The firs fall from their place. 
'Th- turfy hut is torn. The clouds, divided, fly over the ſky, 


and ſhew the burning ſtars. The meteor, token of death! 


| flies ſparkling through the gloom. It reſts on the hill. I ſee 
the withered fern, the dark-browed rock, the fallen oak. 
Who is that in his ſhrowd beneath the tree, by the ſtream? 
The waves dark-tumble on the lake, and laſh its rocky 
ſides. The boat is brimfull in the cove; the oars on the rock- 
ing tide. A maid fits ſad beſide the rock, and eyes the roll- 
ing ſtream. Her lover promiſed to come. She ſaw his boat, 


:- * 
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I raisED my voice for Fovar-gormo, when 
they laid the chief in earth. The aged Crothar 


was "I but his lich was not heard. He 
ſearched 


when yet it was light, on the lake. Is this his . "Ns 

on the ſhore ? Are theſe his groans on the wind ? 

Fark! the hail rattles around. The flaky ſnow deſcends, 
The tops of the hills are white. The ſtormy wings abate. 

Various is the night and cold ; ; receive me, my friends | 

from night. 

- Fourth Baxp. 


f | Night i is calm and fair; blue, ſtarry, ſettled | is night. The 
winds, with the clouds, are gone. They ſink behind the 
hill. The moon is up on the mountain. Trees gliſter: 
ſtreams ſhine on the rock. Bright rolls the ſettled "Ie 3 ; 
bright the ſtream of the vale. 

I ſee the trees overturned ; the ſhocks of corn on the 
plain. The wakeful hind rebuilds the ſhocks, and whiſtles 
on the diſtant field. 

Calm, ſettled, fair is night! Who comes from the place of 
the dead ? That form with the robe of ſnow ; white arms, 

and dark-brown hair ! It is the daughter of the chief of the 
people: ſhe that lately fell! Come, let us view thee, O 
maid ! thou that haſt been the delight of heroes! The blaſt 
drives the phantom away ; white, 3 form, it aſcends 
the hill. | „ 

The breezes drive the blue miſt, 6 over the narrow _ 
vale. It riſes on the hill, and joins its head to heaven. 

Night is ſettled, calm, blue, ſtarry, bright with the moon. 
| Receive me not, my friends, for lovely is the night. 


Firrn Barw. 

Night i is 1 but dreary. The moon is in a cloud in the 
weſt. Slow moves that pale beam along the ſhaded hill. 
The diſtant wave is heard. The torrent murmurs on the 
rock. The cock is heard from the booth. More than half 
K 4 the 
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ſearched for the wound of his ſon, and found it 
in his breaſt. Joy roſe in the face of the aged, 


the night is paſt. The houſe-wife, groping in the gloom, 
rekindles the ſettled fire. The hunter thinks that day ap- 
proaches, and calls his bounding dogs. He aſcends the hill, 
and whiſtles on his way. A blaſt removes the cloud. He 
ſees the ſtarry plough of the north. Much of the night is 
to paſs. He nods by the moſſy rock. 
Hark ! the whirlwind is in che wood! A low murmur in 
the vale ! It is the E way of the dead returning from 
the air. | 
The moon reſts behind the hill. The beam i is ſtill on that. 


lofty rock. Long are the Mhadows of the trees. Now it * 


dark over all. Night is dreary, ſilent, and n receive 
me, my friends, from night. 


The Cnizy. 


Let clouds reſt on the hills: ſpirits fly, and travellers fear. 
Let the winds of the woods ariſe, the ſounding ſtorms de- 
ſcend. Roar ſtreams and windows flap, and green winged 
meteors fly! riſe the pale moon irom behind her hills, or 
incloſe her head in clouds! night is alike to me, blue, 
ſtormy, or gloomy the ſky. Night flies before the beam, 
when it is poured on the hill. The young day returns from 
his clouds, but we return no more. 

Whiere are our chiefs of old? Where our kings of mighty 
name? The fields of their battles are ſilent. Scarce their moſſy 
| tonibs remain. We ſhall alſo be torgot. This lofty houſe 
ſhall fall. Our ſons ſhall not behold the ruins in graſs. They 
| thall aſk of the aged, Where ſtood the walls of our fathers?” 
Raiſe the ſong, and ſtrike the h: arp; ſend round the ſhells 
of joy. Suſpend a hundred tapers on high. Yourhs and 
maids begin the dance. Let ſome grey bard be near me to 
tell the deeds of other times; ; of kings reno ned in our 
land, of chicfs we behol@ no more. Thus Jet the night paſs 
until morning ſhall appear in our halls. Then let the bow 
be at hand, the dogs, the youths of the chace. We ſnal! 
aſcend the hill with day; and «wake the deer, 1 ; 

| e 
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He came and ſpoke to Oſſian. © King of 
ſpears!” he ſaid, „ my ſon has not fallen with- 
out his fame. The young warrior did not fly; 
but met death, as he went forward in his ſtrength. 
Happy are they who die in youth, when their 
renown is heard! The feeble will not behold 
them in the hall; or ſmile at their trembling. 
hands, Their memory ſhall be honoured in 
fong; the young tear of the virgin will fall, 
But the aged wither away, by degrees, the fame 
of their youth, while yet they live, is all forgot. 
They fall in ſecret, The ſigh of their ſon is not 
heard. Joy is around their tomb; the ſtone of 
their fame is placed without a tear. IIappy are 
they who = in vouth, when their renown is 
| ground them 


 CALTHON and COLMAL: 


HAY MENS 


This pieq, as many more of Oſſian's compoſitions, i is ad- 
dreſſed to one of the firſt Chriſtian miſſionaries. The ſtory 
of the poem is handed down, by tradition, thus : In the | 
country of the Britons between the walls, two chiefs lived 
in the days of Fingal, Dunthalmo, lord of Teutha, ſup- 
_ poſed to be the Tweed; and Rathmor, who dwelt at Clu- 
_ tha, well known to be the river Clyde. Rathmor was 
not more renowned for his generoſity and hofpitality, 
than Dunthalmo was infamous for his cruelty and ambi- 
tion. Dunthalmo, through envy, or on account of ſome _ 
private feuds, which ſubſiſted between the families, mur- 
dered Cathmore at a feaſt ; but being afterwards touched 
with remorſe, he ee! the two ſons of Rathmor, 
Calthon and Colmar, in his own houſe. They growing 

up to man's eſtate, dropped ſome. hints that they intended 
to revenge the death of their father, upon which Dun- 
chalmo ſhut them up in two caves on the banks of Teutha, | 
intending to take them off privately. Colmal, the daugh · 
ter of Dunthalmo, who was ſecretly in love with Calthon, 
helped him to make his eſcape from priſon, and fled with 
him to Fingal, diſguiſed in the habit of a young warrior, 
and implored his aid againſt Dunthalmo. Fi ingal ſent 
Oſſian with three hundred men to Colmar's relief. Dun- 
thalmo having previouſly murdered Colmar, came to a 
battle with Offian ; but he was killed by that hero, and 
his army totally defeated. 

Calthon married Colmal, his celiverer ; ; and Oſſian re· 
turned to Morven. | 


E 
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on the ſound of the ſtream, along the narrow 


vale. My ſoul awakes, O ſtranger! in the 
midſt of my hall. I ſtretch my hand to the 
ſpear, as in the days of other years. I ſtretch 


my hand, bur it is feeble; and the ſigh of my 


boſom grows. Wilt thou not liſten, ſon of the 
rock ! to the ſong of Oſſian? My ſoul is full of 
other times; the joy of my youth returns. Thus 
the ſun appears in the weſt, after the ſteps of 
his brightneſs have moved behind a ſtorm; the 
green hills lift their dewy heads: the blue ſtreams 
rejoice in the vale. The aged hero comes forth 
on his flaff; his grey hair glitters in the beam. 
Doſt thou not behold, ſon of the rock! a ſhield 
in Oſſian's hall? It is marked with the ſtrokes o 


battle ; and the brightneſs of its boſſes has failed. 


That 


BLEASANT is the voice of thy ſongs 
thou lonely dweller of the rock 1 It comes 


——— — — 
—— 


—— — 
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That ſhield the great Dunthalmo bore, the chief 
of ſtreamy Teutha. Dunthalmo bore it in battle, 
before he fell by Offian's ſpear. Liſten, ſon of 
the rock ! to the tale of other years! i 5 
RATHMOR was a chief of Clutha. The feeble 
| dwelt in his hall. The gates of Rathmor were 
never ſhut; his feaſt was always ſpread. The 
| ſons of the ſtranger came. They bleſſed the 
generous chief of Clutha. Bards raiſed the ſong, 
and touched the harp: joy brightened on the 
face of the ſad! Dunthalmo came, in his pride, 
and ruſhed into the combat of Rathmor. The 
chief of Clutha overcame : the rage of Dun- 
thalmo roſe. He came, by night, with his war- 
riors; the mighty Rathmor feil. He fell in his 
| halls, where his feaſt was often ſpread for 
ſtrangers. . 
Cor MAR and Calthon were young, the ſons 
of carborne Rathmor. They came, in the joy 
of youth, into their father's hall. They behold 
him in his blood; their burſting tears deſcend. 
The ſoul of Dunthalmo melted, when he ſaw 
the children of youth. He brought them to 
Alteutha's “ walls; they grew in the houſe of 
* Al- teutha, or rather Balteutha, the town of Tarced, the 
name of Dunthalmo's ſeat. It is obſervable that all the 


names in this poem, are derived from the Galic language; 
which is a proof that it was once the umverſal language of 


the whole iſland. 
their 
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their foe. They bent the bow in his preſence ; 


and came forth to his wars. They ſaw the fallen 


walls of their fathers; they ſaw the green thorn 


in the hall. Their tears ruſhed forth in ſecret. 
At times, their faces were ſad. Dunthalmo be- 
held their grief: his darkening ſoul deſigned 
their death. He cloſed them in two caves, on 

the echoing banks of Teutha. The ſun did 


not come there with his beams; nor the moon 
of heaven by night. The ſons of Rathmor re- 
mained in darkneſs, and foreſaw their death. 


Tux daughter of Dunthalmo wept in ſilence, 
the fair-haired, blue- eyed Colmal *®. Her eye 
had rolled in ſecret on Calthon; his lovelineſs 


ſwelled in her ſoul. She trembled for her war- 
rior; but what could Colmal do? Her arm 


could not lift the ſpear 3 Nor was the ſword - 


formed for her ſide. Her white breaſt never roſe 

beneath a mail. Neither was her eye the terror 
of heroes. What canſt thou do, O Colmal ! for 
the falling chief? Her ſteps are unequal ; her 


| hair is looſe: her eye looks wildly through her 

tears. She came, by night, to the hall 1. She 
2 : armed 
* Caol-mhal, a woman with ſmall ge- broavs; ſmall eye- 

brows were a diſtinguiſhing part of beauty in Offian's time: 


and he ſeldom fails to give them to the fine women of his 
+ That is, the hall where the arms taken from enemies 


were hung up as trophies. Oſſian is very careful to make 


4 vs his 


— ww — 
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armed her lovely form in ſteel ; the ſteel of 4 
young warrior, who fell in the firſt of his battles. 
She came to the cave of Calthon, and looſed the 
thong from his hands. 5 
_« ARISE, ſon of Rathmor,” ſhe ſaid, te ariſe, the 
night is dark! Let us fly to the king of Selma *; 
chief of fallen Clutha! I am the ſon of Land 
who dwelt in thy father's hall. I heard of thy 
dark dwelling in the cave, and my ſoul aroſe. 
Ariſe, ſon of Rathmor, ariſe, the night is dark!” 
« Bleſt voice!” replied the chief, * comeſt 
thou from the clouds to Calthon ? The ghoſts of 
his fathers have often deſcended in his dreams, 
fince the ſun has retired from his eyes, and dark- 
_ neſs has dwelt around him. Or art thou the ſon 
of Lamgal, the chief I often ſaw in Clutha ? 
But ſhall 1 fly to Fingal, and Colmar my brother 
low? Will I fly to Morven, and the hero cloſed 
in night? No: give me that ſpear, ſon of Lam- 
Gal, Calthon will defend his brother!“ 
A THOUSAND warriors,” replied the maid, | 
te ſtretch their ſpears round car-borne Colmar; 
What can Calthon do againſt a hoſt ſo great? 
Let us s fly to the king of Morven, he will come 


his ſtories FT ; for he makes Colmal put on the arms 
of a youth killed in his firſt battle, as more proper for a 
young woman, who cannot be ſuppoſed ſtrong enough to 
carry the armour of a full-grown warrior. 
* Fag. | 
wath 
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with war. His arm is ſtretched forth to the 
unhappy ; the lightning of his ſword is round 
the weak. Ariſe, thou ſon of Rathmor! the 


ſhadows will fly away. Ariſe, or thy ſteps may 
be ſeen, and thou muſt fall in youth!“ 


Tur ſighing hero roſe; his tears deſcend for 
car- borne Colmar. He came with the maid to 


Selma's hall; but he knew not that it was Col- 
mal. The helmet cover'd her lovely face. Her 


boſom heaved beneath the ſtee]. Fingal returned 
from the chace, and found the lovely ſtrangers. 
They were like two beams of light, in the midſt 
of the hall of ſhells. The king heard the tale of 
grief; and turned his eyes around. A thouſand 
heroes half-roſe before him; claiming the war 


of Teutha. I came with my ſpear from the hill; 
the joy of battle roſe in my breaſt : for the king 
ſpoke to Oſſian in the midſt of a thouſand 
chiefs, 

ee Sox of my ſtrength, ” bene the king, 


c rake thou the ſpear of F ingal. Go to Teutha's 
ruſhing ſtream, and ſave the car-borne Colmar. 
Let thy fame return before thee like a pleaſant 
gale; that my ſoul may rejoice over my ſon, 


who renews the renown of our fathers. Offian ! 
be thou a ſtorm in war; but mild when the foe 


is low! It was tkus my fame aroſe, O my ſon! 


be thou like Selma's chief. When the haughty 
Vor, I. = come 
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come to my halls, my eyes behold them not. 
But my arm is ſtretched forth to the unhappy. 
My ſword defends the weak.” 
I rEgoice) in the words of the king. I took 
my rattling arms. Diaran * roſe at my ſide, and 
Dargo f king of ſpears. Three hundred youths 
e e followed 


* Diaran, father of that Connal who was vofortunateſy 
| Lifled by Crimtora, his miſtreſs. | | 
— Dar go, the ſon of Collath, is celebrated in other poems 

by Oſſian. He is ſnd to have been killed by a boar at a 
hunting party. he lJamentation of his miſtreſs, or wife, 
Mingala, over his body, is extant ; but whether it is of Oſ- 
ſian's compoſition, I cannot determine. It is generally 


aſcribed to him, and has much of his manner; but ſome _ 


traditions mention it as an imitation by ſome later bard, 
As it has ſoine poetical merit, I have ſubjoined i it. : 


TI ſpouſe of Dargo comes in tears: for Dargo was no 

more! The heroes ſigh over Lartho's chief: and what 
{hall ſad Mingala do? The dark foul vaniſhed like morning 
milt, before the king of ſpears : but the generous glowed 
in his preſence like the morning ſtar. 

Who was the faireſt and molt lovely? Who but Collath's 
| ſtately fon? Who ſat in the midſt of the wiſe, but Vargo ot 

the mighty deeds? | | 
Thy hand touched the trembling harp : Thy voice was 
ſoft as ſummer-winds. Ah me! what thall the heroes ſay? 

| for Dargofell before a boar, Pale is the lovely cheek ; the 
look of which was firm in danger! Why haſt thou failed on 
our hills? thou fairer than the beams of the ſun! 

The danghter of Adonfion was lovely in the eyes of the 
valiant ; ſhe was lovely in their eyes, but ſhe choſe t to be the 
ſpouſe of Dargo. 

But thou art alone, Mingala ! the night is coming with 
its clouds ; where is the bed of thy repoſe ? Where but in the 


tomb of Dargo? 
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followed our flaps: the lovely ſtrangers were at 
my fide. Dunthalmo heard the ſound of our 

approach. He gathered the ſtrength of Teutha. 
He ſtood on a hill with his hoſt. T hey were 
like rocks broken with thunder, when their bent 
trees are ſinged and bare, and the ſtreams of their 
chinks have failed. The ſtream of Teutha rolled, 
in its pride, before the gloomy foe. I ſent a 
| bard to Dunthalmo, to offer the combat on the 
plain; but he ſmiled in the darkneſs of his pride. 
His unſettled hoſt moved on the hill; like the 


mountain-cloud, when the blaſt has entered its 
womb, and ſcatters the n gloom on every 
ſide. 
Tur brought Colmar to Teutha's bank, 
bound with a thouſand thongs. The chief is 
ſad, but ſtately. His eye is on his friends; for 
we ſtood, in our arms, whilſt Teutha's waters 
rolled between. Dunthalmo came with his ſpear, 
and pierced the hero's ſide: he rolled on the 
bank in his blood, We heard his broken ſighs. 
Calthon ruſhed into the ſtream : I bounded for- 
ward on my ſpear. Teutha's race fell before vs. 


Why doſt thou lift the ſtone, O bard ! why doſt thou ſhut 
the narrow houſe? Mingala's eyes are heavy, bard! She 
muſt fleep with Dargo. 

L.aſt night J heard the ſong of joy in Lartho' s lofty hall. 
But ſilence dwells around my bed. Mingala reſts with Dargo. 


E Night 
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Night came rolling down. Dunthalmo reſted 
on a rock, amidſt an aged wood. The rage of 
his boſom burned againſt the car-borne Calthon. 
But Calthon ſtood in his grief; ke mourned the 
fallen Colmar; Colmar lain 1 in youth, before his 
fame aroſe! „ 
I Bak the ſong of woe t to riſe, to ſooth the 
mournful chief; but he ſtood beneath a tree, 
and often threw his ſpear on earth. The humid | 
eye of Colmal rolled near in a ſecret tear: ſhe 
foreſaw the fall of Dunthalmo, or of Clutha's 
warlike chief. Now half the night had paſſed 
away, Silence and darkneſs were on the field. 
Sleep reſted on the eyes of the heroes: Calthon's 
ſettling ſoul was itil]. His eyes were half-cloſcd ; 
but the murmur of Teutha had not yet failed in 
his ear. Paie, and ſhewing his wounds, the 
ghoſt of Colmar came: he bent his head over 


the hero, and raited his feeble voice! 


ce SLErps the fon 6 f Rathmor i in bis night, and 
his brother low? Did we not riſe to the chace to- 
gether? Purſued we not the dark brown hinds? | 
Colmar was not forgot till he fell: till death had 
blaſted his youth. I lie pale beneath the rock 
of Lona. O let Calthon riſe! the morning 
cores with its heams; Dunthalmo will diſno- 
He paſſed away in his blaſt, 
The riſing Calthon ſaw the ſteps of his departure. 
He 


nour the fallen.“ 
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He ruſhed in the ſound of his ſteel. Unhappy 
Colmal roſe. She followed her hero through 
night, and dragged her ſpear behind. But when 
Calthon came to Lona's rock, he found his fallen 
brother. The rage of his boſom roſe; he 
' ruſhed among the foe, The groans of death 
aſcend, They cloſe around the chief. He is 
bound in the midſt, and brought to gloomy 
Dunthaimo. The ſhout of joy aroſe 3 and the 
hills of night replied, 

I STARTED at the ſound: and took my fa- 
ther's ſpear. Diaran roſe at my fide; and the 
' youthful ſtrength of Dargo. We miſſed the chief 

of Clutha, and our ſouls were ſad. I dreaded 
the departure of my fame. The pride of my 
valour roſe ! * Sons of Morven!“ I faid, © it 
is not thus our fathers fought. They reſted not 
on the field of ſtrangers, when the foe was not 
fallen before them. Their ſtrength was like the 
eagles of heaven ; their renown is in the ſong. 
But our people i4ll by degrees. Our fame be- 
gius to depart, What ſhall the king of Morven 
ſay, if Oian conquers not at Teutha? Rile in 
your ſteel, ye warriors! follow the ſound of 
Oſſian's courſe, He wi n not return, but re- 
nowned, to the echoing walls of Selma.“ 

Monk vive roſe on the blue waters of Teuths. 
Colmal ſtood before me in tears. She told of 


＋ 4 the 
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the chicf of Clutha : thrice the ſpear fell from, 
her hend. My wrath turned againſt the ſtran- 
ger; for my ſoul trembled for Calthon. “ Son 
of the feeble hand!“ I ſaid, “ do Teutha's war- 
riors fight with tears? The battle is not won 
with grief; nor dwells the ſigh in the ſoul of 
war. Go to the deer of Carmun, to the lowing 
herds of Teutha. But leave theſe arms, thou fon 
of fear! A warrior may lift them in fight.“ | 
I TorE the mail from her ſhoulders. Her 
ſnowy breaſt appeared. She bent her bluſh- 
ing face to the ground. I looked in ſilence to 
the chiefs. The ſpear fell from my hand; the 
ſigh of my boſom roſe! But when I heard the 
name of the maid, my crowding tears ruſhed 
down. I bleſſed the lovely beam of youth, and 
bade the battle move! 

Wu, ſon of the rock, ſhould Oſfian tell 
how Teuthz's warriors died? They are now for- 
got in their land; their tombs are not found on 
the hcath. Years came on with their ſtorms. 
The green mounds are mouldered away. Scarce 
is the grave of Dunthalmo ſeen, or the place 
| where he fell by the ſpear of Offian. Some 
grey warrior, half blind with age, fitting by 
night at the flaming oak of the hall, tells now 
my deeds to his ſons, and the fall of the dark 
Dunthalmo. The faces of youth bend ſidelong 
8 towards 
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tawards his voice. Surprize and joy burn in their 


eyes! I found Calthon bound to an oak; my 


ſword cut the thongs from his hands. I gave 
him the white-boſomed Colmal, They dwelt in 
the halls of Teutha, = 


ARGUMEN T. 


Caros is probably the noted uſurper Carauſius, by birth a, 
Menapian, who aſſumed the purple in the year 284: and, 
ſeizing on Britain, defeated the Emperor Maximian Her- 
culius in ſeveral naval engagements, which gives propriety 
to his being called in this poem the king of ſpips, He re- 
Paired Agricola's wall, in order to obſtruct the incurſions 
of the Caledonians ; and when he was employed in that 
work, it appears he was attacked by a party under the 
command of Oſcar the ſon of Oſſian. This battle is the 

foundation of the preſent poem, w hich is addreſſed to 
- Malvina the —— of Toſcar. 
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THE 

WAR of CAROS: 
4 
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DRIN C, daughter of Toſcar! bring the 
harp! the light of the ſong riſes in Oſſian's 
ſoul! It is like the field, when darkneſs covers 
rhe hills around, and the ſhadow grows ſlowly 
on the plain of the ſun. I behold my ſon, O 
Malvina ! near the moſſy rock of Crona ®ﬀ. But 
it is the miſt of the deſart, tinged with the beam 
of the weſt ! Lovely is the miſt, that aſſumes the 
form of Oſcar! turn from it, ye winds, when 
ye roar on the ſide of Ardven! T 
Wo comes towards my ſon, with the mur- 
mur of a ſong? His ſtaff is in his hand, his 
grey hair looſe on the wind. Surly joy 


* Crona is the name of a ſmall ſtream which runs into the 
Carron, L„ oo 
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lightens his face. He often looks back to 

Caros. It is Ryno“ of ſongs, he that went to 
view the foe. ** What does Caros king of 
ſhips ?” ſaid the ſon of the now mournful 
Oſſian, © ſpreads he the wings F of his pride, 
bard of the times of old !” «© He ſpreads them, 


|  Ofcar,” replied the bard, © but it is behind his 


gathered heap T. He looks over his ſtones with 
fear. He beholds thee terrible, as the ghoſt of 
night, that rolls the wave to his ſhips !“ 
te Go, thou firſt of my bards !“ ſays Oſcar, 
te take the ſpear of Fingal. Fix a flame on its 
point, Shake it to the winds of heaven, Bid 
him, in ſongs, to advance, and leave the rolling 
of his wave. Tell to Caros that J long for bat- 
tle; that my bow is weary of the chace of Cona. 
Tell him the mighty are not hre; and that my 
arm is young,” 
He went with the murmur of ſongs. Oſcar 
reared his voice on high. It reached his heroes 
on Ardven, like the noiſe of a cave; when the 
| ſea of Togorma rolls before it; and its trees 
meet the roaring winds, They gather round 
* Ryno is often mentioned in the ancient poetry. He 


ſeems to have been a Bard, of the firſt ranks in che days cr 
PFingal. 


The Roman eagle. 
7 Agricola's wall, w which n Carauſus n 
2 E 
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my ſon like the ſtreams of the hill; when, after 
rain, they roll in the pride of their courſe. 
Ryno came to the mighty Caros. He ſtruck 
his flaming ſpear. Come to the battle of Oſcar, 
O thou that ſitteſt on the rolling of waves! Fin- 
gal is diſtant far; he hears the ſongs of bards in 
Morven: the wind of his hall is in his hair. 
His terrible ſpear is at his fide ; his ſhield that 
is like the darkened moon! Come to the battle 
of Oſcar ; the hero is alone! | 
Hz came not over the ſtreamy Carun . The 
| bard returned with his ſong. Grey night grows 
dim on Crona. The ſeaſt of ſhells is ſpread. A 
hundred oaks burn to the wind ; faint light 
gleams over the heath. The ghoſts of Ardven 


5 paſs through the beam, and ſhew their dim and 5 


diſtant forms. Comala i is half unſeen on her 
meteor; Hidallan is ſullen and dim, like the 
darkened moon behind the miſt of night 
e Way art thou ſad?” ſaid Ryno; for he 
alone beheld the chief. Why art thou ſad, 

Hidallan haſt thou not received thy fame ? 


* The river Carron. 

+ This is the ſcene of Comala's death, ww YET is the fab. | 
jet of the dramatic poem. The poet mentions her in this 
place, in order to introduce the ſequel of Hidallan's ſtory, 
who, on account of her death, had been ex pelled from the 
Wars of Fingal. 


The 
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The ſongs of Offian have been heard; thy ghoſt 
has brightened in wind, when thou didſt bend 


from thy cloud, to hear the ſong of Morven's 
bard!” « And do thine eyes,” ſaid Oſcar, ** be- 

hold the chief, like the dim meteor of night ? 
Say, Ryno, ſay, how fell Hidallan, the renowned 


in the days of my fathers? His name remains on 
the rocks of Cona. I have often ſeen the ſtreams 
of his hills!” 


Fix AL, replied the bard, drove Hidallan 


from his wars. The king's ſoul was ſad for 
Comala, and his eyes could not behold the 


chief. Lonely, ſad along the heath, he ſlowly 


moved, with filent ſteps. His arms hang diſ- 
ordered on his ſide. His hair flies looſe from 
his brow. The tear is in his down-caſt eyes; a 


ſigh half-filent in his breaſt! Three days he 


ſtrayed unſeen, alone, before he came to La- 


mor's halls : the moſſy halls of his fathers, at 
the ſtream of Balva*. There Lamor ſat alone 


begeath a tree; for he had ſent his people with 
Hidallan to war. The ſtream ran at his feet; 


his grey head reſted on his ſtaff. Sightleſs are 


his aged eyes. He hums the ſong of other times. 


This is perhaps that ſmall ſtream, ſtill retaining the 


name of Balva, which runs through the romantic valley 


of Glentivar in Stirlingſhire. Balva ſignifies a flent frrean ; $- 
and Glentivar, the /equeſtered vale. | 
| The 
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1 he noiſe of Hidallan's feet came to his ear ! 


| he knew the tread of his ſon. 
e Is the ſon of Lamor returned; or is it the 


ſound of his ghoſt? Haſt thou fallen on the 


banks of Carun, ſon of the aged Lamor? Or, 
if I hear the ſound of Hidallan's feet; where 


are the mighty in the war? where are my 


people, Hidallan | that were wont to return 


with their echoing ſhields ? Have they fallen on 


the banks of Carun?“ 


te No:“ replied the fighing youth, * the . 


of Lamor live. They are renowned in war, 
my father! but Hidallan is renowned no more. 


I muſt ſit alone on the banks of Balva, when the 


roar of the battle grows.“ 
c Bur thy fathers never ſat alone,“ replied 


the riſing pride of Lamor. They never fat 
alone on the banks of Balva, when the roar of 


battle roſe. Doſt thou not behold that tomb? 


My eyes diſcern it not; there reſts the noble 


Garmallon, who never fled from war ! Come, 


thou renowned in battle, he ſays, come to thy 
| father's tomb. How am I renowned, Garmal- 


lon? my ſon has fled from war ! pe 


Kix of the ſtreamy Balva ! y' faid Hidal- 


lan with a ſigh, © why doſt thou torment my 
ſoul ? Lamor, I never fled, Fingal was ſad for 
| + Comala; 
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Comala ; he denied his wars to Hidallan. Go t6 
the grey ſtreams of thy land, he ſaid ; movldet 
like a leafleſs oak, which the winds have bent 
over Balva, never more to grow !” . 
cc Axp muſt I hear, Lamor replied, “ the 5 
lonely tread of Hidallan's feet? When thouſands 
are renowned in battle, ſhall he bend over my 
grey ſtreams? Spirit of the noble Garmällon! 
carry Lamor to his place; his eyes are dark 
his ſoul is ſad ; his ſon has loſt his fame!“ 
_« Wukzr, ſaid the youth, “ ſhall I ſearch 
for fame to gladden the ſoul of Lamer ? From 
whence ſhall I return with renown, that the 
ſound of my arms may be pleaſant in his ear? 
If I go to the chace of hinds, my name will not 
be heard, Lamor will not feel my dogs, with 
his hands, glad at my arrival from the hill. He 
will not enquire of his mountains, or of the 
dark- brown deer of his defarts !” 0 

c | MusT fall,” ſaid Lamor, « like a leafleſs 
oak: it grew on a rock ! it was overturned by 
the winds | My ghoſt will be ſeen on my hills, 
mournful ſor my young Hidallan. Will not 
ye, ye miſts] as ye riſe, hide him from my 
ſight & My fon! go to Lamor's hall: there the 
arms of our fathers hang. Bring the ſword of 
 Garmillon ; he took it from a foe !” | 3 
He 
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Hez went and brought the ſword with all its 
ſtudded thongs. He gave it to his father. The 
grey-haired hero ſelt the point with his hand. 
% My ſon! lead me to Garmällon's tomb: 
it riſes beſide that ruſtling tree. The long graſs 
is withered ; I hear the breezes whiſtling there. 
A little fountain murmurs near, and ſends its 
water to Balva. There let me reſt; it is noon: 
the ſun is on our fields!” 

H led him to Garmillon's tomb, Lamor 
pierced the ſide of his fon. They ſleep toge- 
ther; their ancient halls moulder away. Ghoſts 

are ſeen there at noon: the valley is ſilent, and 
the people ſhun the place of Lamor. 

« MovuRxeur is thy tale,” ſaid Oſcar, . fon 
of the times of old! My ſoul ſighs for Hidallan ; 
he fell in the days of his youth. He flies on the 
blaſt of the deſart, his wandering is in a foreign 

land, Sons of the echoing Morven! draw 
near to the foes of Fingal. Send the night 
away in ſongs; watch the ſtrength of Caros. 

Oſcar goes to the people of other times ; to the 
| ſhades of filent Ardven ; where his fathers ſit 
dim in their clouds, and behold the future war, 
And art thou there, Hidallan, like a half-extin- 
guiſhed meteor ? Come to my fight, in thy ſor- 
row, Chief of the winding Balva!“ 


Vor. I. M .-- Tan 
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Tut heroes move with their ſongs. - Oſcar 
ſlowly aſcends the hill. The meteors of night 
ſet on the heath before him. A diſtant torrent 
faintly roars. Unfrequent blaſts ruſh through 
aged oaks. The half-enlightened moon ſinks 
dim and red behind her hill. Feeble voices are 
heard on the heath. Oſcar drew his ſword! 

c Comz,” ſaid the hero, O ye ghoſts of 
my fathers! ye that fought againſt the kings of 
the world! Tell me the deeds of future times ; 
and your converſe in your caves; when you 
talk together, and behold your ſons in the fields 
of the brave,” 
© TaxznMoR came, from his hill, at | the voice 7 
of his mighty ſon. A cloud, like the ſteed of 
the ſtranger, ſupported his airy limbs. His 
robe is of the miſt of Lano, that brings death 
to the people. His ſword is a green meteor 
half-extinguiſhed. His face is without form, 
and dark. He ſighed thrice over the hero: 
thrice the winds of night roared around ! Many 
were his words to Oſcar ; but they only came 
by halves to our ears: they were dark as the 
tales of other times, before the light of the 
ſong aroſe. He ſlowly vaniſhed, like a miſt 
that melts on the ſunny hill. It was then, O 
daughter of Toſcar! my ſon began firſt to be 
ſad. He forcſaw the fall of his race. At times, 


2 he 
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he was thoughtful and dark z like the ſun when 
he carries a cloud on his face, but again he 
looks forth from his darkneſs on the green hills 
of Cona, 

Oscax paſſed the ale among his fathers, 
grey morning met him on Carun's banks. A 
green vale ſurrounded a tomb which aroſe in the 
times of old. Little hills lift their head at a 
diſtance ; and ſtretch their old trees to the wind, 
The warriors of Caros ſat there, for they had 

paſſed the ſtream by night. They appeared, 
like the trunks of aged pines, to the pale light 
of the morning. Ofcar ſtood at the tomb, and 
raiſed thrice his terrible voice. The rocking 
hills echoed around ; the ſtarting roes bounded 
away: And the trembling ghoſts of the dead 
fled, ſhrieking on their clouds. So terrible was 
the voice of my ſon; when he called his friends! 

A THOUSAND ſpears aroſe around; the prople 
of Caros roſe, Why daughter of Toſcar, why 
that tear? My ſon, though alone, is brave, 
Oſcar is like a beam of the ſky ; he turns around 
and the people fall. His hand is the arm of a 
ghoſt, when he ſtretches it from a cloud; the 
| reſt of his thin form is unſeen ; but the people 
die in the vale! M/ ſon beheld the approach of 
the foe; he ſtood in the ſilent darkneſs of his 
ſtrength, © Am I alone, ſaid Oſcar, in the 

— — 
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midſt of a thouſand foes? Many a ſpear is 
there! many a darkly-rolling eye! Shall I fly 
to Ardven ? But did my fathers ever fly? The 
mark of their arm is in a thouſand battles. 
Oſcar too ſhall be renowned! Come, ye dim 
ghoſts of my fathers, and behold my deeds in 
war! I may fall; but I will be renowned like 
the race of the echoing Morven.” He ſtood, 
growing in his place, like a flood in a narrow 
vale! The battle came, but they fell : bloody 
was the ſword of Oſcar! | 
Tax noiſe reached his people at  Crona; ; they 
came like a hundred ſtreams. The warriors of 
Caros fled ; Oſcar remained like a rock left by 
the ebbing ſea. Now dark and deep, with all 
his ſteeds, Caros rolled his might along: the 
little ſtreams are loſt in his courſe; the earth 
is rocking round. Battle ſpreads from wing to 
wing: ten thouſand ſwords gleam at once in the 
ſky. But why ſhould Offian ſing of battles? 
For never more ſhall my ſteel ſhine in war. I 
remember the days of my youth with grief; 


when I feel the weakneſs of my arm. Happy 


are they who fell in their youth, in the midſt of 
their renown! They have not beheld the tombs 
of their friend: or failed to bend the bow of 
their ſtrength. Happy art thou, O Oſcar, in 
the midſt of thy ruſhing blaſt, Thou often 
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goeſt to the fields of thy fame, where cue 
fled from thy lifted ſword. 
Daxxxvrss comes on my foul, O fair daugh- 
ter of Toſcar ! I behold not the form of my ſon 
at Carun; nor the figure of Oſcar on Crona. 
The ruſtling winds have carried him far away; 
and the heart of his father is ſad, But lead me, 
O Malvina ! to the ſound of my woods; to the 
roar of my mountain ſtreams. Let the chace 
be heard on Cona ; let me think on the days of 
other years. And bring me the harp, O maid! 
that I may touch it, when the light of my ſoul 
ſhall ariſe. Be thou near, to learn the ſong ; 
future times ſhall hear of me! The ſons of the 
feeble hereafter will lift the voice on Cona ; and, 
looking up to the rocks, ſay, Here Offian 
dwelt.” They ſhall admire the chiefs of old, 
the race that are no more! while we ride on our 
clouds, Malvina ! on the wings of the roaring 
winds, Our voices ſhall be heard, at times, in 
the deſart; we ſhall ſing on the breeze of the 
: rock. 
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A 


. 


ARGUMEN T. 


Ax addreſs to Malvina, the daughter 4 Toſcar. The poet 


relates the arrival of Cathlin in Selma, to folicit aid 
againſt Duth-carmor of Chun, who had killed Cathmol, 


for the ſake or his daughter Landl. Fingal declining to 


make a choice among his heroes, who were all claiming 
the command of the expedition ; they retired each to his 


bill of ghofts; to be determined by dreams. The ſpirit of 
Trenmor appears to Oſſian and Oſcar : they ſail, ſrom the 
bay of Carmona, and, on the fourth day, appear off the 
valley of Rathcol, in Inis-huna, where Duth-carmor had 

fixed his reſidence. Oſlian diſpatches a bard to Duth- 


carmor to demand battle, Night comes on. The diſtreſs 


of Cathlin of Clutha. Oſian devolves the command on 


Oſcar, who, according to the cuſtom of the kings of Mor- 
ven, before battle, retired to a neighbouring hill. Upon 
the coming on of day, the battle joins. Oſcar and Duth- 


carmor meet. The latter falls. Oſcar carries the mail 
and helmet of Duth-carmor to Cathlin, who had retired 
from the field. Cathlin is difcovered to be the daughter 


of Cathmol, in diſguiſe, who had been carried off, by 


force, by, and had made her eſcape trom, Duth-carmor. 
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CATHLIN or CLUTHA : 
4 


OME, thou beam that art lonely, from 
JA watching in the night! The ſqually winds 
are around thee, from all their echoing hills. 
Red, over my hundred ſtreams, are the light- 

covered 


The traditions, which accompany this poem, inform us, 

that it went, of old, under the name of Laoi-Oi-lutha ; i. e. 
the hymn of the maid of Lutba. They pretend allo to fix the 
time of its compolition, to the third year after the death 
of Fingal ; that is, during the expedition of Fergus the 
fon of Fingal, to the banks of Ui/ca-duthon. In ſupport 
of this opinion, the Highland ſenachies have prefixed to 
this poem, an addreſs of Oſſian, to Congal the young ſon 
of Fergus, which I have rejected, as having no manner of 
connection with the reſt of the piece. It has poetical merit; 

and, probably, it was the opening of one of Oſſian's other 
poems, though the bards injudiciouſly transferred it to the 
piece now before us. 


«© Congal, ſon of Fergus of Durach, thou light between " 5 


| locks, aſcend to the rock of Selma, to the oak of the breaker 
of ſhields. Look over the boſom of night, it is ſtreaked with 
the red paths of the dead: look on the night of ghoſts, and 

kindle 
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covered paths of the dead. They rejoice, on 
the eddying winds, in the ſeaſon of night. 
Dwells there no joy in ſong, white hand of the 
harps of Lutho? Awake the voice of the ſtring; 
roll my ſoul to me. It is a ſtream that has failed. 
| Malvina, pour the ſong. m 

I gan thee, from thy darkneſs, in Selma, 
thou that watcheſt, lonely, by night! Why didſt 
thou with-hold the ſong, from Offian's fail- 
ing ſoul? As the falling brook to the ear of the 
hunter, deſcending from his ſtorm- covered hill; 
in a ſun- beam rolls the echoing ſtream; he 
hears, and ſhakes his dewy locks: ſuch is the 
voice of Lutha, to the friend of the ſpirits of 
heroes. My ſwelling boſom beats high. I look 
back on tne days that are paſt. Come, thou | 
beam that art lonely, from vooug in the 
night! 

Is the echoing his of Carmona * we ſaw, 
one day, the bounding. Ww._ On high, hung 


a broken 


kindle, O Congal ! thy ſoul. Be not, like the moon on a 

ſtream, lonely in the midſt of clouds: darkneſs cloſes around 
it; and the beam departs. Depart not, ſon of Fergus! ere 
thou markeſt the field with thy ſword. Aſcend to the rock 
of Selma ; to the oak of the breaker of ſhields.” 

* Car-mona, bay of the dark brown hills, an arm of the ſea, 
in the neighbourhood of Selma. In this paragraph are men- 
tioned the ſignals preſented to Fingal, by thoſe who came to 
demand his aid. The ſuppliants held, in one hand, a ſhield 


covered 
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a broken ſhield; it was marked with wandering 
blood. Forward came a youth, in arms, and 
ſtretched his pointleſs ſpear. Long, over his 
tearful eyes, hung looſe his diſordered locks, 
F ingal gave the ſhell of kings. The words of | 
the ſtranger aroſe. © In his hall lies Cathmol | | 
of Clutha, by the winding of his own dark 
ſtreams. Duth-carmor ſaw whice-bolomed La- 
nul *, and pierced her father's fide, In the 


5 covered with blood, and, in the other, a broken ſpear; the 
firſt a ſymbol of the death of their friands, the laſt an emblem 
of their own helpleſs ſituation. If the king choſe to grant 
| ſuccours, which generally was the caſe, he reached to them 
the ſhell of feaſts, as a token of his hoſpitality and n, 
intentions towards them. 
It may not be diſagreeable to the reader to lay here before 
him the ceremony of the Cran- tara, which was of a ſimilar 
nature, and, till very lately, uſed in the Highlands. When 
the news of an enemy came to the reſidence of the chief, he 
immediately killed a goat with his own ſword, dipped the 
end of an half-burnt piece of wood in the blood, and gave it 
to one of his ſervants, to be carried to the next hamlet. 
From hamlet to hamlet this ze/era was carried with the ut- 
moſt expedition, and, in the ſpace of a few hours, the whole 
clan were in arms, and convened in an appointed place ; the 
name of which was the only word that accompanied the 
delivery of the Cran- tara. This ſymbol was the manifeſto 
of the chief, by which he threatened fire and ſword to thoſe 
of his clan, that did not immediately appear at his ſtandard. 
* Lanul, full eyed, a ſurname which, according to tradition, 
was beſtowed on the daughter of Cathmol, on account of her | 
beauty; this tradition, however, may have been founded on 
that partiality, which the bards have ſhewn to Catblin of 


Clutba; for, according to them, no falſnood could davell in 
abe ſoul of the lovely, 


ruby 
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ruſhy deſart were my ſteps. He fled in the ſea- 


ſon of night. Give thine aid to Cathlin to re- 


venge his father. I ſought thee not as a beam, 
in a land of clouds. Thou, like the ſun, art 
known, king of echoing Selma! RG 
Sxkrua's king looked around. In his pre- 
ſence, we roſe in arms. But who ſhould lift the 
ſhield ? for all had claimed the war. The night 
came down; we ſtrode, in ſilence; each to his 
| hill of ghoſts : that ſpirics might deſcend, in our 
dreams, to mark us for the field. We ſtruck the 
| ſhield of the dead: we raiſed the hum of ſongs. 
We thrice called the ghoſts of our fathers, We 
laid us down in dreams. Trenmor came, before 
mine eyes, the tall form of other years! His 
blue hoſts were behind him in half-diſtinguiſhed 
rows. Scarce ſeen is their ſtrife in miſt, or 
their ſtretching forward to deaths. I liſtened ; 
but no ſound was there. The forms were empty 


wind! 


I $TaRTED from the dream of ghoſts, On a 
ſudden blaſt flew my whiſtling hair. Low- 
' ſounding, in the oak, is the departure of the 
dead. I took my ſhield from its bough. Onward 
came the rattling of ſteel, It was Ofcar® of 

- 5 Lego. 
® Ofcar is here called O/car of Lege, from his mother being 

the daughter of Branno, a powerful chief, on the banks of 

that lake. It is remarkable that Oſſian addreſſes no poem to 


Malvina, 
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Lego. He had ſeen his fathers. © As ruſhes 
forth the blaſt, on the boſom of whitening waves; 
ſo careleſs ſhall my courſe be, through ocean, to 
the dwelling of foes. I have ſeen the dead, my 
father! My beating ſoul is high! My fame is 
bright before me, like the ſtreak of light on a 
cloud, when the broad ſun comes forth, red tra- 
veller of the ſky !“ 
© GRANDSON of Branno,” I faid; © not Oſcar 
alone ſhall meet the foe. I ruſh forward, thro” 
ocean, to the woody dwelling of heroes. Let 
us contend, my ſon, like eagles, from one rock ; 
when they lift their broad wings, againſt the 
ſtream of winds.” We raiſed our ſails in Car- 
mona, From three ſhips, they marked my 


ſhield on the wave, as I looked on nightly Ton- 


thena*, red traveller between the clouds. Four 
days came the breeze abroad. Lumon came 


Malvina, in which her lover Oſcar was not one of the princi- 

pal actors. His attention to her, after the death of his ſon, 

ſhews that delicacy of ſentiment is not confined, as ſome 
fondly imagine, to our own poliſhed times. 

e Ton-thena, fire of the arave, was the remarkable ſtar 
mentioned in the ſeventh book of Temora, which directed 

the courſe of Larthon to Ireland. It ſeems to have been 


well known to thoſe, who ſailed on that ſea, which divides _ 


Ireland from South- Britain. As the courſe of Oſſian was 

along the coaſt of Inis-hnnn, he mentions with propricty, 

that ſtar which directed the voyage of che colony ſrom chat 
country to Ireland. 


forward 
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forward in miſt. In winds were its hundred 
groves. Sun-beams marked, at times, its brown 
fide, White, leapt the foamy ſtreams, from all 
its echoing rocks. . 
A crren field, in the boſom of hills, winds 
filent with its own Þiuve ſtream. Here, midſt the 
waving of oaks, were the dwellings of kings of 
old. But filence, for many daik-brown years, 
nad ſettled in graſiy Rata-col *; for the race of 
heroes had failed, along the pleaſant vale. Duth- 
carmor was here, with his people, dark rider of 
the wave. Ton-thena had hid het head in the 
| ſky. He bound his white-boſomied fails. His 
courſe is on the hills of Rath-col, to the ſeats of 
roes. We came. I ſent the bard, with ſongs, to 
call the foe to fight. Duth-carmor heard him, 
with joy. The king's ſoul was like a beam of fire; 
a beam of fire, marked with ſmoak, ruſhing, va- 
ried, thro' the boſom of night. The deeds of 
Duth-carmor were dark, tho his arm was ſtrong. 
Nich came, with the gathering of clouds. 
By the beam of the oak we fat down, At a dif- 


Rath- col, aud Held, does not appear to have been tlie 
reſidence of Duth-carmor : he ſeem: rather to have been 


forced thither by a ſtorm ; at leaſt I ſhould think that to be 


the meaning of rhe poet, from his expreſſion, that Ton-thena 
Jad hid her head, and that he bound his white-boſomed ſails ; 
which is as much as to ſay, that the weather was ſtormy, and 
that Dutch-carmor put in to the bay of Rath- col for ſhelter. 


tance 


a Fo © one 
| tance ſtood Cathlin of Clutha. 1 faw the changes 
ful“ ſoul of the ſtranger. As ſhadows fly over 

the field of graſs, ſo various is Cathlin's cheek. 
It was fair, within locks, that roſe on Rath-col's 


wind. I did not ruſh, amidſt his ſoul, with my 
words. I bade the ſong to riſe. =» 


* Oxscar of Lego,” I ſaid, « be thine the 
ſecret hill f, to-night. Strike the ſhield, like 
| Morven's kings. With day, thou ſhalt lead in | 


* From this circumſtance, ſucceeding bards feigned that 
Cathlin, who is here in the diſguiſe of a young warrior, had 
fallen in love with Duth-carmor at a feaft, to which he had 
been invited by her father. Her love was converted into de- 
teſtation for him, after he had murdered her father. But as 
thoſe rain-bows of heaven are changeful, ſay my authors, fpeak- 
ing of women, the felt the return of her former paſſion, upon 
the approach of Duth-carmor's danger. I myſelf, who think 
more favourably of the ſex, muſt attribute the agitation of 
Cathlin's mind to her extreme ſenſibility to the injuries done 
her by Duth-carmor: and this opinion is favoured by the 
| One: of the ſtory. 

+ 'This paſſage alludes to the well-known cnflom among 
| PE: ancient kings of Scotland, to retire ſrom their army on 
the night preceding a battle. The ſtory which Oſſian intro- 
duces in the next paragraph, concerns the fall of tlie 
Druids. It is ſaid in many old poems, that the Druids, 
in the extremity of their affairs, had ſolicited and ob- 
tained aid from Scandinavia Among the auxiliaries there 
came many pretended magicians, which circumſtance Oſſian 
alludes to, in his deſcription of the /n of Loda, Magic and 
incantation could not, however, prevail; for Trenmor, aſ- 
ſiſted by the valour of his ſon Trathal, entirely broke the 
power of the Druids, 7 oo 


war, 
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war. From my rock, I ſhall ſee thee, Oſcar, 
2 dreadful form aſcending in fight, like the ap- 
pearance of ghoſts, amidſt the ſtorms they raiſe, 
Why ſhould mine eyes return to the dim times 
of old, ere yet the ſong had burſted forth, like 
the ſudden riſing of winds ? But the years, that 
are paſt, are marked with mighty deeds. As the 
nightly rider of waves looks up to Tonthena of | 
beams : ſo let us turn our eyes to Trenmor, the 
father of kings.” 
. Wis, in Caracha's echoing field, Carmal 
had poured his tribes. They were a dark ridge 
of waves. The grey-haired bards were like 
moving foam on their face. They kindled the 
ſtrife around, with their red-rolling eyes. Nor 
alone were the dwellers of rocks; a ſon of Loda 
Was there; a voice, in his own dark land, to call 
the ghoſts from high. On his hill, he had dwelt, 
in Lochlin, in the midſt of a leafleſs grove. Five 
| ſtones lifred, near, their heads. Loud roared 
his ruſhing ſtream. He often raiſed his voice to 
the winds, when meteors marked their nightly 
wings; when the dark-robed moon was rolled 
behind her hill, Nor unheard of ghoſts was he! 
They came with the ſound of eagle wings. They 
turned battle, in fields, before the kings of men. 
cc Bur, Trenmor, they turned not from battle. 
He drew forward that troubled war; in its dark 
ſbirt 
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ſkirt was Trathal, like a riſing light. It was 
dark; and Loda's ſon poured forth his ſigns, on 
night. The feeble were not before thee, ſon of 
other lands“! Then roſe the ſtrife of kings, 
about the hill of night; but it was ſoft as two 
| ſummer gales, ſhaking their light wings, on a 
lake. Trenmor yielded to his ſon ; for the fame 
of the king had been heard. Trathal came forth 
before his father, and the foes failed, in echo- 
ing Caracha. The years that are paſt, my ſon, 
are marked with mighty deeds .“ 

In clouds roſe the eaſtern light. The foe 
came forth in arms. The ftrife is mixed on 
Rath-col, like the roar of ſtreams. Behold the 
contending of kings! They meet beſide the oak. 


In gleams of ſteel the dark forms are loſt; ſuch. 


is the meeting of meteors, in a vale by night: 
red light is ſcattered round, and men foreſee the 
ſtorm ! Duth-carmor is low in blood! The ſon 
of Oſſian overcame! Not harmleſs in battle was 
he, Malvina hand of harps ! 


* Trenmor and Trathal. Oſſian introduced this epiſode, 5 
as an example to his ſon, from ancient times. | 


+ Thoſe who deliver down this poem in tradition, lament 
that there is a great part of it loſt. In particular they re- 
gret the loſs of an epiſode, which was here introduced, with 
the ſequel of the ſtory of Carmal and his Druids. Their at- 
tachment to it was founded on the deſcriptions of magical 
inchantments which it contained. 


Vou, 1. N _ 
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Nos, in the field, were the ſteps of Cath- 
lin. The ſtranger ſtood by a ſecret ſtream, ö 
where the foam of Rath- col ſkirted the moſſy 
ſtones. Above, bends the branchy birch, and 
ſtrews its leaves, on wind. The inverted ſpear 
of Cathlin touched, at times, the ſtream. Oſcar 
brought Duth-carmor's mail: his helmet with 
its eagle wing. He placed them before the 
ſtranger, and his words were heard. The 
foes of thy father have failed. They are laid 
In the field of ghoſts. Renown returns to Mor- 
ven, like a riſing wind. Why art thou dark, 
chief of Clutha? Is there cauſe for grief?“ | 
e Sox of Offian of harps, my ſoul is darkly ſad. 
] behold the arms of Cathmol, which he raiſed 
in war. Take the mail of Cathlin, place it 


high in Selma's hall; that thou mayſt remember 


the hapleſs in thy diſtant land.” From white 
breaſts deſcended the mail. It was the race of 
kings; the ſoit-handed daughter of Cathmol, 
at the ſtreams of Clutha! Duth-carmor ſaw 
her bright in the hall, he had come, by night, 
to Clutha. Cathmol met him, in battle, but the 
hero fell. Three days dwelt the foe, with the 


maid. On the fourth ſhe fled in arms. She 


| remembered the race of Kings, and belt her burſt⸗ 
; ing ſoul ? ' 
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Wur, maid of Toſcar of Lutha, ſhould 1 
tell how Cathlin failed? Her tomb is at ruſhy | 
Lumon, in a diſtant land, Near it were the 
ſteps of Sul-malla, in the days of grief. She 
raiſed the ſong, for the daughter of ſtrangers, 
and touched the mournful harp. . 
Con, from the watching of night, Malvina, 
lonely beam! 


N 2 SUL 
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ARGUMENT. 


Tuts poem, which, properly ſpeaking, is a continuation of 
the laſt, opens with an addreſs to Sul-malla, the daughter 
of the king of Inis-huna, whom Oſſian met, at the chace, 
as he returned from the battle of Rath-col. Sul-malla 
invites Offian and Oſcar to a feaſt, at the reſidence of her 
father, who was then abſent in the wars. Upon hearing 
their name and family, ſhe relates an expedition of Fingal 
into Inis-huna. She caſually mentioning Cathmor, chief 

of Atha (who then aſſiſted her father againſt his enemies), 
Oſſian introduces the epiſode of Culgorm and Suran- 
dronlo, two Scandinavian kings, in whoſe wars Offian 
himſelf and Cathmor were enaged on oppoſite ſides. 
The ſtoty is imperfect, a part of the original being loſt, 
Oſlian, warned in a dream, by the ghoit of Trenmer, 
fets fat] from Inis-huna. 5 


SU L:MALLA 


O F 


L UM ON. 
. 


7 HO moves ſo ſtately, on Lumon, at 
the roar of the foamy waters? Her 
hair falls upon her heaving breaſt. White is her 
arm behind, as ſlow ſhe bends the bow. Why 

* A ORR OE — FO 0 


»The expedition of Ofian to Inis-huna happened a ſhort 
time before Fingal paſied over into Ireland, to dethrone 
Cairbar the ſon of Borbar-duthul. Cathmor, the brother 
of Cairbar, was aiding Conmor, king of Inis-huna, in his 
wars, at the time that Oſſian defeated Duth-carmor, in th: 


valley of Rath-col. The poem is mor: intereiting, that i- 


contains ſo many particulars concerning thoſe Pere iges, 
who make ſo great a figure in Temora. 

The exact correſpondence in the manners and cuſtoms of 
Inis-huna, as here deſcribed, to thoſe of Caledonia, leaves no 
room to doubt, that the inhabitants of both were originally 


the ſame people. Some may allege, that Oſlian migh! 
N 4 trans f. 5 
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doſt thou wander in deſerts, like a light thro' a 
cloudy field? The young roes are panting, by 
their ſecret rocks. Return, thou daughter of 
kings! the cloudy night is near! It was the 
young branch of green Inis-huna, Sul-malla of 
blue eyes. She ſent the bard from her rock, to 
bid us to her feaſt. Amidſt the ſong we fat 
down, in Cluba's echoing hall, White moved 
| the hands of Sul-malla, on the trembling ſtrings. 
Half-heard amidſt the ſound, was the name of 
Atha's king: he that was abſent in battle for her 
own green land, Nor abſent from her ſoul was 
he; he came midſt her thoughts by night. 
Ton-thena looked in, from the "we and ſaw 5 
toſſing arms. 

Tue ſound of ſhells had ceaſed. Amidſt long 
locks, Sul-malla roſe. She ſpoke with heed 
eyes, and aſked of our courſe thro' ſeas; © for 
of the kings of men are ye, tall riders of the 


transfer, in his poetical deſcriptions, the manners of his own 
nation to foreigners, This objection is eaſily anſwered. Why 
has he not done this with regard to the inhabitants of Scan- 
dinavia? We find the latter very different in their cuſtoms 
and ſuperſtitions from the nations of Britain and Ireland. 
The Scandinavian manners are remarkably barbarous and 
fierce, and ſeem to mark out a nation much leſs advanced 
in a ſtate of civili-ation, than the inhabitants of Britain were 
in the times of Oſſian. | 


3 wave.” 
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wave.“ «© Not unknown,” I ſaid, © at his 
ſtreams is he, the father of our race. Fingal 
has been heard of at Cluba, blue-eyed daughter 
of kings. Nor only, at Cona's ſtream, is Offian 
and Oſcar known. Foes trembled at our Voice, 
and ſhrunk 1 in other lands.” 

c Nor unmarked,”” ſaid the maid, © by 
Sul-malla, is the ſhield of Morven's king. It 
hangs high, i in my father's hall, in memory of 
the paſt; when Fingal came to Cluba, in the 

days of other years. Loud roared the boar of 
Culdarnu, in the midſt of his rocks and woods. 
Inis-huna ſent her youths, but they failed; and 


* Sul-malla here diſcovers the quality of Oſſian and Oſcar, 
from their ſtature and ſtately gait, Among nations, not far 
advanced in civilization, a ſuperior beauty and ſtatelineſs of 
perſcn were inſeparable from nobility of blood. It was from 
theſe qualities, that thoſe of family were known by ſtrangers, 
not from tawdry trappings of ſtate injudiciouſly thrown round 
them. The cauſe of this diſtinguiſhing property, muſt, in 
ſome meaſure, be aſcribed to their unmixed blood. They 
had no inducement to intermarry with the vulgar : and no 
low notions of intereſt made them deviate from their choice, 
in their own ſphere. In ſtates, where luxury has been 
long eſtabliſhed, beauty of perſon is, by no means, the | 

characteriſtic of antiquity of family. This muſt be attri- 
buted to thoſe enervating vices, which are inſeparable from 
luxury and wealth. A great family (to alter a little the 
words of the hiſtorian), it is true, like a river, becomes con- 
ſiderable from the length of its courſe, but, as it rolls on, 
hereditary diſtempers, as well as property, 


2 lucceſſiv 'ely 
into it. 


Virgins. 


[ 
| 


| 
| 
| 
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virgins wept over tombs. Careleſs went F ingal | 


to Culdarnu. On his ſpear rolled the ſtrength 


of the woods. He was bright, they ſaid, in 


| his locks, the firſt of mortal men. Nor at the 
feaſt were heard his words. His deeds paſſed 
from his ſoul of fire, like the rolling of vapours 
from the face of the wandering ſun, Not care- 


leſs looked the blue eyes of Cluba on his ſtately 
ſteps. In white boſoms roſe the king of Selma, 
in the midſt of their thoughts by night. But the 
winds bore the ſtranger to the echoing vales of 


his roes. Nor loſt to other lands was he, like a 
meteor that ſinks in a cloud. He came forth, 
at times, in his brightneſs, to the diſtant dwell- 
ing of foes. His fame came, like the ſound of 
winds, to Cluba': 8 woody vale *.” 


c DARKNESS | 


Foo partial to our own times, we are ready to mark out 
remote antiquity, as the region of ignorance and barbariſm. 


This, perhaps, is extending our prejudices too far. It has 
been long remarked, that knowledge, in a great meaſure, is 


founded on a free intercourſe between mankind ; and that the 
mind is enlarged in proportion to the obſervations it has 
made upon the manners of different men and nations. If we 


look, with attenticn, into the hiſtory of Fingal, as delivered 


by Oſſian, we ſhall find that he was not altogether a Poor ig- 
norant hunter, confined to the narrow corner of an iſland. 


His expeditions to all parts of Scandinavia, to the north of ö 
Germany, and the different ſtates of Great Britain and Ire- 


land, were very numerous, and perſormed under ſuch a cha- 
racter, and at t ſuch times, as pave him an opportunity fo 
marx 
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© Darxntss dwells in Cluba of harps : the 
race of kings is diſtant far; in battle 1s my father 
Conmor : and Lormar * my brother, King of 
ſtreams. Nor darkening alone are they; a 
beam from other lands, 1s nigh; the friend of 
ſtrangers + in Atha, the troubler of the field. 
High, from their miſty hills, look forth the blue 
eyes of Erin; for he is far away, young dweller 
of their ſouls! Nor, harmleſs, white hands of 
Erin! is Cathmor in the ſkirts of war; he 
rolls ten thouſand before him, in his diſtant 
„ . N 
« Nor unſeen by Offian,” I ſaid, © ruſhed 
Cathmor from his ſtreams, when he poured his 


mark the undiſguiſed manners of mankind. War and an 
active [i!2, as they call forth, by turns, all the powers of the 
ſoul, preſent to us the different characters of men: in times 
of peace and quiet, for want of objects to exert them, the 
powers cf the mind lie concealed, in a great meaſure, and 
we ſee only artificial paſſions and manners. It is from 
this conſideration I conclude, that a traveller of penetration 
could gather more genuine knowledge from a tour of an- 
cient Gaul, than from the minuteſt obſervation of all the ar. 
tificial manners, and elegant refinements of modern France. 

* Lormar was the ſon of Conmor, and the brother of Sul- 
malla. After the death of Conmor, Lormar ſucceeded him 
in the throne. _ | 

+ Cathmor, the ſon of Beba dhl. It would appear, 
from the partiality with which Sul-malla ſpeaks of that hero, 
that the had ſeen him, previous to his joining her father's 
army; tho' tradition poſitively afferts, that it was, aſter his 
return, that ihe fell in love with him. 


ſtrength 


| 
| 
| 
| 
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ſtrength on I-thorno ®, iſle of many waves! In 


ſtrife met two kings in I-thorno, Culgorm and 
| Suran-dronlo : each from his echoing iſle, ſtern 


hunters of the boar !” - 
„ Tur met a boar, at a foamy ſtream : 


each pierced him with his ſpear. They ſtrove 


for the fame of the deed; and gloomy battle 
roſe. From iſle to iſle they ſent a ſpear, broken 
and ſtained with blood, to call the friends of 


their fathers, in their ſounding arms, Cathmor 


came, from Erin, to Culgorm, red-eyed king : 

I aided Suran-dronlo, in his land of boars.” 
« WE ruſhed on either ſide of a ſtream, 

which roared thro' a blaſted heath. High 


broken rocks were round, with all their bend- 
ing trees. Near were two circles of Loda, with 
the ſtone of power; where ſpirits deſcended, by 


night, in dark-red ſtreams of fire. There, 
mixed with the murmur of waters, roſe the 


* I-thorno, ſays tradition, was an iſland of Scandinavia. 
Tn it, at a hunting party, met Culgorm and Suran-dronlo, 
the kings of two neighbouring iſles. They differed about the 
honour of killing a boar; and a war was kindled between 


them. From this epiſode we may learn, that the manners of 


the Scandinavians were much more ſavage and cruel, than 


thoſe of Britain. It is remarkable, that the names, intro- 


duced in this ſtory, are not of Galic original, which circum- 


| tance affords room to ſuppoſe, that it had its foundation in 


true hiſtory. 


VOICE 
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voice of aged men, they called the forms of 
night, to aid them in their war.“ 

„ HxREDTLESS I ſtood, with my people, where 
fell the foamy ſtream from rocks. The moon 
moved red from the mountain. My ſong, at 
times aroſe. Dark, on the other ſide, young 


Cathmor heard my voice; for he lay, beneath 


the oak, in all his gleaming arms. Morning 
came; we ruſhed to fight: from wing to wing 
is the rolling of ſtrife. They fell, like the 
thiſtle's head, beneath autumnal winds.” 

ee Ty armour came a ſtately form: I mixed my 
ſtrokes with the chief. By turns our ſhields 
are pierced : loud rung our ſteely mails. His 
helmet fell ro the ground. In brightneſs ſhone 
the foe. His eyes, two pleaſant flames, rolled 
between his wandering locks. I knew Cathmor 
of Atha, and threw my ſpear on earth. Dark, 
we turned, and filent paſſed to mix with other 

foes.” 


* From the circumſtance of Oſſian not being preſent at the 
rites, deſeribed in the preceding paragraph, we may ſuppoſe 
that he held them in contempt. This difference of ſenti- 


ment, with regard to religion, is a ſort of argument, that 


the Caledonians were not originally a colony of Scandinavi- 
ans, as ſome have imagined. Concerning ſo remote a pe- 


riod, mere conjecture muſt ſupply the place of argument 
and poſitive proofs. 


40 Nor 
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« Nor ſo paſſed the ſtriving kings * They 


mixed in echoing fray: like the meeting of 
ghoſts, in the dark wing of winds. Thro? 
either breaſt ruſhed the ſpears; nor yet lay the 
| foes on earth! A rock received their fall; half- 


reclined they lay in death. Each held the lock 


of his foe; each grimly ſcemed to roll his eyes. 
The ſtream of the rock leapt on their ſhields, 


and mixed below with blood. . 

cc TRE battle ceaſed in I-thorno. The ſtran- 
gers met in peace: Cathmor from Atha of 
ſtreams, and Oſſian, king of harps. We placed 
the dead in earth. Our ſteps were by Runar's 
bay. With the bounding boat, afar, advanced 


a ridgy wave. Dark was the rider of ſeas, but 
a beam of light was there, like the ray of the ſun, 
in Stromlo's rolling ſmoak. It was the daugh- 


ter F of Suran-dronlo, wild in brightened looks. 


Her 


* Culgorm and Saran-dronlo. The combat of the kings 


and their attitude in death are highly pidureſque, and ex- 


preſſive of that ferocity of manners, v. hich * the 


northern nations. 


+ Tradition has handed down the name of this princeſs. 
The bards call her Runo-forlo, which has no other fort of title 
for being genuine, but its not being of Galic original ; a dit- 
tinction, which the bards had not the art to preſerve, when 
they feigned names for foreigners. The lughland ſenachies, 


who very often endeavoured to ſupply the deficiency, they 


thou ght 


Ru ES Yon” 
Her eyes were wandering flames, amidſt diſor- 
dered locks. Forward is her white arm, with 
the ſpear ; her high-heaving breaſt is ſeen, white 
as foamy waves that riſe, by turns, amidſt rocks. 


They are beautiful, but terrible, and mariners 
call the winds!“ 


&© CoMe, ye dwellers of Loda!” ſhe ſaid, 
te come, Carchar, pale in the midſt of clouds! 


thought they found in the tales of Oſſian, have given us the 
continuation of the ſtory of the daughter of Suran-dronlo. 
The cataſtrophe is ſo unnatural, and the circumſtances of it 
ſo ridiculouſly pompous, that, for the fake of the i ns, 
I ſhall conceal them. 5 
The wildly beautiful appearance of Ras en made a 
deep impreſſion on a chief, ſome ages ago, who was himſelf = 
no contemptible poet. The ſtory.is romantic, but not incre- 
dible, if we make allowances for the lively imagination of a 
man of genius. Our chief ſailing, in a ſtorm, along one of 
the iſlands of Orkney, ſaw a woman, in a boat, near the 
ſhore, whom he thought, as he expreſſes it himſelf, as beauri- 
ful as a ſudden ray of the fun, on the dark-heaving deep. The 
verſes of Oſſian, on the attitude of Runo-forlo, which was ſo 
ſimilar to that of the woman in the boat, wrought ſo much 
on his fancy, that he fell deſperately in love. The winds, 
however, drove him from the coaſt, and, after a few days, 
he arrived at his reſidence in Scotland. There his paſſion 
increaſed to ſuch a degree, that two of his friends, fearing 
the conſequence, ſailed to the Orkneys, to carry to him the 
object of his deſire. Upon enquiry they ſoon found the 
nymph, and carried her to the enamoured chief; but mark 
his ſurprize, when, inſtead of @ ray of the Jun, he ſaw a 
ſkinny fiſherwoman, more than middle-aged, appearing be- 
fore him. Tradition here ends the ſtory: but it may be 
eaſily ſuppoſed that the paſſion of the chief ſoon ſubſided. 


Sluthmor, 
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Sluthmor, that ſtrideſt in airy halls! Corchtur, 
terrible in winds ! Receive, from his daughter's 
ſpear, the foes of Suran-dronlo. No ſhadow, 
at his roaring ſtreams; no mildly- looking form 
was he! When he took up his ſpear, the hawks 
ſhook their ſounding wings: for blood was 
poured around the ſteps of dark-eyed Suran- 
dronlo. He lighted me, no harmleſs beam, to 
glitter on his ſtreams. Like meteors, I was 
bright, but I blaſted the foes of Suran-dronlo.” 
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Nos unconcerned heard Sul-malla, the praiſe 
of Cathmor of ſhields. He was within her ſoul, 
like a fire in ſecret heath, which awakes at the 
voice of the blaſt, and ſends its beam abroad. 
Amidſt the ſong removed the daughter of kings, 
like the voice of a ſummer-breeze; when it 
lifts the heads of flowers, and curls the lakes and 
ſtreams. The ruſtling ſound gently ſpreads o'er 
the vale, ſoftly-pleaſing as it ſaddens the ſoul. 

By night came a dream to Offian ; formleſs 
ſtood the ſhadow of Trenmor. He ſeemed to 
ſtrike the dim ſhield, on Selma's ſtreamy rock. 
I roſe, in my rattling ſteel ; I knew that war was 
near, before the =S our fails were ſpread; 
when Lumon ſhewed its ſtreams to the morn. 


Come from the watching of night, Malvina, 
lonely beam! 
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Reflections on the poet's youth. An apoſtrophe to Selma. 
Oſcar obtains leave to go to Inis-thona, an iſland of Scan- 
dinavia. The mournful ſtory of Argon and Ruro, the two 
ſons of the king of Inis-thona. Oſcar revenges their 


death, and returns in triumph t to Selma, A. * by 
che ut himſelf. 
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UR youth is like the dream of the hunter 
on the hill of heath. He fleeps in the mild 
beams of the ſun; he awakes amidit a ſtorm ; 
the red lightning flies around : trees ſhake their 
heads to the wind! He looks back with joy, on 
the day of the ſun; and the pleaſant dreams of 
his reſt! When ſhall Oſſian's youth return? 
When his ear delight in the ſound of arms? 
When ſhall I, like Oſcar, travel in the light of 
my ſteel? Come, with your ſtreams, ye hills 
of Cona! liſten to the voice of Offian, The 
| ſong riſes, like the ſun, in my ſoul. 1 feel the 

joys of other times! a 
TI zenoLD thy towers, 0 Selma! the oaks of 
thy ſnaded wall: thy ſtreams ſound in my ear; 
thy heroes gather around. Fingal ſits in the 
% ” 


— ———————_—_ _ — 
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mid. He leans on the ſhield of Trenmor : his 
ſpear ſtands againſt the wall; he liftens to the 


ſong of his bards. The deeds of his arm are 
heard; the actions of the king in his youth! 
Oſcar had returned from the chace, and heard 


the hero's praiſe. He took the ſhield of Branno * 


from the wall; his eyes were filled with tears. 


Red was the cheek of youth, His voice was 


trembling, low. My ſpear ſhook its bright 

head in his hand : he ſpoke to Morven's king. 
« FIN GAL! thou king of heroes! Offian, 

next to him in war! ye have fought in your 


youth ; your names are renowned in ſong. 
Oſcar is like the miſt of Cona; I appear and I 
vaniſh away. The bard will not know my name. 


The hunter will not ſearch in the heath for my 


tomb. Let me fight, O heroes, in the battles 
of Inis-Thona. Diſtant is the land of my war! 


ye ſhall not hear of Oſcar's fall! Some bard : may 


find me there; ſome bard may give my name to 


ſong. The daughter of the ſtranger ſhall ſee 
my tomb, and weep over the youth, that came 
from afar, The bard ſhall fay, at the feaſt, 
t hear the long of Ofcar from the diſtant land! * 


This is Braune, the father of bei and erandfather 
to Oſcar; he was ct Iriſh extraction, and lord of the country 
round the lake of Lego. His great actions are handed down 


by tradhiien, and tis hoſpitality has paſſed into a proverb. 


y 


OSCAR," 
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« Osc AR,“ replied the king of Morven; 
&« thou ſhalt tight, ſon of my fame! Prepare my 
dark-boſomed ſhip to carry my hero to Inis- 
thona. Son of my ſon, regard our fame; thou 
art of the race of renown! Let not the children 
of ſtrangers ſay, feeble are the ſons of Morven ! 
Be thou, in battle, a roaring fiorm: mild as 
the evening ſun in peace! Tell, Oſcar, to Inis- 
thona's king, that Fingal remembers his youth; 
when we ſtrove in the combat together, in the 
days of Agandecca.“ 
Tuxer lifted op the ſounding ſail; the wind 
whiſtled through the thongs * of their maſts. 
Maves laſh the oozy rocks: the ſtrength of 
ocean roars. My ſon beheld, from the wave, 
the land of groves. He ruſhed into Runa's 
ſounding bay, and {ent his ſword to Annir of 
ſpears, The grey- -haired hero roſe, when he 
ſaw the ſword of Fingal. IIis eyes were full of 
tears; he remembered his battles in youth. 
Twice had they lifted the ſpear, before the lovely 
Agandecca : heroes ſtood far diſtant, as if two 
ſpirits were ſtriving in winds. 

« Bor now,” began the king, © I am old; 
: the ſword lies uſeleſs in my hall. Thou, who 


* Leather thongs were uſed a mong the Celtic nat ions, in- 
ſtead of ropes. 
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art of Morven's race! Annir has ſeen the battle 
of ſpears; but now he is pale and withered, like 
| the oak of Lano, I have no ſon to meet thee 
with joy, to bring thee to the halls of his fa- 
thers. Argon is pale in the tomb, and Ruro is 
no more. My daughter is in the hall of ſtran- 
gers: ſhe longs to behold my tomb. Her ſpouſe 
' ſhakes ten thouſand ſpears; he comes“ a cloud 
of death from Lano. Come, to ſhare the feaſt 
of Annir, ſon cf echoing Morven !” 
Tuxkr days they feaſted together; on the 
fourth, Annir heard the name of Oſcar. They 
rejoiced in the ſhell +. They purſued the boars 
of Runa. Beſide the fount of moſſy ſtones, the 
weary heroes reſt. The tear ſteals in ſeeret from 
Annir : he broke the riſing fgh, © Here darkly 
reſt,” the hero ſaid, “ the children of my youth. 
This fone is the tomb of Ruro; that tree ſounds 


* Cormalo had reſolved on a war againſt his father-in-lavr, 
Annir king of Inis-thona, in order to deprive him of his 
kingdom : the injuſtice of his deſigns was ſo much reſented by 
L agel that he ſent his grandſon, Oſcar, to the aſſiſtance of 
A nnr. Both armies came ſoon to a battle, in which the con- 
duct and valour of Oſcar obtained a complete victory. An 
end was put to the war by the death of Cor malo, who fell in 
a ltngle combat, by Oſcar's hand. Thus is the ſtory delivered 
down by tradition; though the poet, to raiſe the character 
of his fon, makes Ofcar himſelf propoſe the expedition. 

t To reeice in the 5217, is a. phrafe tor ſeaſti ing ſumptuouſly 
and arinkir 5 frech. 
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over the grave of Argon. Do ye hear my voice, 
O my ſons, within your narrow houſe? Or do 
ye ſpeak in theſe ruſtling leaves, when the winds 
of the deſart riſc?“ | 
KING of Inis-thona,” ſaid Oſcar, © how 
fell the children of youth? The wild boar ruſhes 
over their tombs, but he docs not diſturb their 
repoſe. They purſue deer * formed of clouds, 
and bend their airy bow. They ſtill love the 
ſport of their youth; and mount the wind with 
Joy.” 
0 Conaro, ws replied the king, © is a chief of 
ten thouſand ſpears. He dwells at-the waters of 
Lano 1, which ſends forth the vapour of death. 
He came to Runa's echoing halls, and ſought 
the honour of the ſpear 1. The youth was lovely 
as the firſt beam of the ſun; few were they who 
could meet him in fight! My keroes yielded ro 
Cormalo: my daughter was feized in his love. 

* The notion of Oſſian concerning the ate of the deceaſed, 
was the ſame with that of the ancient Greeks and Romans. 
They imagined that the ſouls purſued, in their ſeparate ſtate, 
the employments and pleaſures of their former life. 

+ Lano was a lake of Scandinavia, remarkable, in the days 
of Oſſian, for emittins a peſtilential vapour in autumn. And 


thou, O valiant Duchomar ! like the miſt of marſhy Lano; when 


it ſails over the plains of autumn, and brings death to the hoſt. 
Fincart, B. I. 


xs By obe honour of the ar, is meant the tournament Prace 
: filed among the ancient t corthe rn nations. 
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Argon and Ruro returned from the chace; the 
tears of their pride deſcend : they roll their 
ſilent eyes on Runa's heroes, who had yielded 
to a ſtranger. Three days they feaſted with Cor- 
malo: on the fourth young Argon fought. But 
who could fight with Argon! Cormalo is over- 
come. His heart ſwelled with the grief of 
pride ; he refolved, in ſecret, to behold the 
death of my ſons. They went to the hills of 
Runa: they purſued the dark-brown hinds, 
The arrow of Carmalo flew in ſecret ; my chil- 
dren fell in blood. He came to the maid of his 
love; to Inis-thona's long-haired maid, They 
Fed over the deſart. Annir remained alone, 
Night came on and day appeared : nor Ar- 
gon's voice, nor Ruro's came, At length their 
much-loved dog was ſeen; the fleet and bound- 
ing Runar. He came into the hall and howled ; 
and feemed to look towards the place of their 
fall. We followed him: we found them here: 


we laid them by this moſſy ſtream. This is the 


haunt of Annir, when the chace of the hinds is 
paſt. I bend like the trunk of an aged oak; | wy 


tcars for ever flow!“ 

« ORoxxaxn!” ſaid the riſing Oſcar, cc Ogar | 
king of ſpears! call my heroes to my fide, 

the ſons of ſtreamy Morven. To-day we go to 

Lang s water, that ſends forth the yapour of 
death, 
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death. Cormalo will not long rejoice: death i 5 
often at the point of our ſwords!” 
Turr came over the deſart like ſtormy 
clouds, when the winds roll them along the 
heath: their edges are tinged with lightning; 
the echoing groves foreſee the ſtorm ! The 
horn of Oſcar's battle is heard; Lano ſhook over 
all its waves. The children of the lake convened 
around the ſounding ſhield of Cormalo. Oſcar 
fought, as he was wont in war. Cormalo fell 
beneath his ſword : the ſons of diſmal Lano fled 
to their ſecret vales! Oſcar brought the daugh- 
ter of Inis-thona to Annir's echoing halls. The 
face of age is bright with joy; he bleſt the King 
of ſwords! 

How great was the joy of Oftian, when he be- 
held the diftant ſail of his ſon! it was like a 
cloud of light that riſes in the eaſt, when the 

traveller is ſad in a land unknown; and diſmal 
night, with her ghoſts, is fitting around in ſhades! 

We brought him, with ſongs, to Selma's halls. 


Fingal ſpread the feaſt of ſhells. A thouſand : 


bards raiſed the name of Oſcar: Morven an- 
| ſwered to the ſound, The daughter of Toſcar 
was there; her voice was like the harp ; when 

the diſtant found comes, in the evening, on | the 
ſoft-ruſtling breeze of the vale | 


na 
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O ray me, ye that ſee the light, near ſome 
rock of my hills! let the thick hazels be around, 
let the ruſtling oak be near. Green be the place 

of my reſt; let the ſound of the diſtant torrent 
be heard. Daughter of Toſcar, take the harp, 

and raiſe the lovely ſong of Selma; that ſleep 
may overtake my ſoul in the midit of; Joy ; that 
the dreams of my youth may return, and the 
days of the mighty Fingal. Selma! I behold 

thy towers, thy trees, thy ſhaded wall! I ſee the 
heroes of Morven; I hear the ſong of bards! 
Oſcar lifts the ſword of Cormalo; a thouſand 
youths admire its ſtudded thongs. They look 
with wonder on my ſoh: They admire the 
ſtrength of his arm. They mark the joy of 
his father's eyes; they long for an equal fame. 
And ye ſhall have your fame, O ſons of ſtreamy 
Morven! My foul is often brightened with 
ſong; I remember the friends of my youth. 
Bur ſleep deſcends, in the ſound of the harp ! 
_ pleaſant dreams begin to riſe! Ye ſons of the 
chace ſtand far diſtant, nor diſturb my reſt. 
The bard of other times holds diſcourſe with his 
fathers, the chiefs of the days of old! Sons of 
the chace, ſtand far di iſtant! diſturb not the 
dreams of Oſſian! 


THE 
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Addreſs to the evening ſtar. An apoſtrophe to Fingal! and 
his times. Minona ſings before the king the ſong of the 
unfortunate Colma; and the bards exhibit other fpeci- 
mens of their poetical talents; according to an annual 
cuſtom eſtabliſhed by the monarchs of the ancicut Calc- 
donians. | | | 
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8 T AR of deſcending night! fair is thy 


light in the weſt! thou lifteſt thy unſhorn 
head from thy cloud: thy ſteps are ſtately on 
thy hill, What doſt thou behold in the plain ? 


The ſtormy winds are laid. The murmur of 
the torrent comes from afar. Roaring waves 
climb the diſtant rock. The flies of evening 


are on their feeble wings; the hum of their 
courſe is on the field. What doſt thou behold, 
fair light? But thou doſt ſmile and depart. The 


waves come with joy around thee: they bathe 


thy lovely hair. Farewel, thou ſilent beam! 
Let the light of Offian's ſoul ariſe ! Ee, 


And it does ariſe in its ſtrength! I behold 


my departed friends. Their gathering is on 
Lora, as in the days of other years. Fingal 
comes like a watry column of miſt; his heroes 
are around: And ſee the bards of ſong, grey- 
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haired Ullin ! ſtately Ryno! Alpin“, with the 
tuneful voice! the ſoft complaint of Minona ! 
How are ye changed, my friends, ſince the days 
of Selma's feaſt? when we contended, like gales 
of ſpring, as they fly along the hill, and bend 
by turns the feebly-whiſtling graſs. . 

Mixoxaf came forth in her beauty; with 
down-caſt look and tearful eye. Her hair flew 
| ſlowly on the blaſt, that ruſhed unfrequent from 
the hill. The ſouls of the heroes were ſad when 
| the raiſed the tuneful voice. Often had they 
ſeen the grave of Salgar 4, the dark dwelling of 
white-boſomed Colma l. Colma left alone on 
the hill, with all her voice of ſong ! Salgar 
promiſed to come: but the night deſcended 
around, Hear the voice of Colma, when ſhe 
ſat alone on the hill ! 


* Alpin is from the ſame root with Albion, or rather Al- 
bin, the ancient name of Britain; Alp, high Hand, or coun- 
try. The preſent name of our iſland has its origin in the 
Celtic tongue; fo that thoſe who derived it from any other, 
betrayed their ignorance of the ancient language of our coun- 
try. Brait or Braid, extenſive; and in, land. 
_ + Oſſan introduces Minona, not in the ideal ſcene in his 
own mind, which he had deſcribed ; but at the annual fea 
of Selma, where the bards repcated their works before Fingal. 
] Scalg-'er, @ hunter. 
| Cul-math, a awoman with fine hair. 


ColLMas 
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 CoLMa. 


Ir is night; I am alone, forlorn on the hill 


of ſtorms. The wind is heard in the mountain. 
The torrent pours down the rock, No hut re- 


ceives me from the rain; forlorn on the hill of 


winds! 


| Risr, moon! from behind thy clouds. Starz 


of the night ariſe! Lead me, ſome light, to the 
place, where my love reſts from the chace 


alone ! his bow near him, unſtrung: his dogs 
panting around him. But here I muſt fit alone, 
by the rock of the moſſy ſtream. The ſtream 


and the wind roar aloud. I hear not the voice 
of my love! Why delays my Salgar, why the 
chief of the hill, his promiſe ? Here is the rock, 


and here the tree! here is the roaring ſtream! 
Thou didſt promiſe with night to be here. Ah! 
| whither is my Salgar gone? With thee I would 
fly, from my father; with thee, from my bro- 
ther of pride. Our race have long been foes; 


we are not ſoes, O Salgar ! 


Cask a little while, O wind! ftream, be 
thou ſilent a while! let my voice be heard 
around. Let my wanderer hear me! Salgar! it 


is Colma who calls. Here is the tree, and the 


rock, Salgar, my love! I am here, Why 


delayeſt thou thy coming? Lo! the calm moon 
| comes 
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comes forth. The flood is bright in the vale; 
The rocks are grey on the ſteep. I ſee him not 
on the brow. His dogs come not before him, 
with tidings of his near approach, Here I muſt 
fir alone 
Wuo lie on the heath 1. me? Are they : 
my love and my brother? Speak to me, O my 
friends! To Colma they give no reply. Speak 
to me: I am alone! My ſoul is tormented with 
fears! Ah! they are dead! Their ſwords are red 
from the fight, O my brother! my brother 
why haſt thou ſlain my Salgar? why, O Sal- 
gar ! haſt thou ſlain my brother ? Dear were ye 
both to me! what ſhall I ſay in your praiſe? 
Thou wert fair on the hill among thouſands! he 
was terrible in fight. Speak to me; hear my 
voice; hear me, ſons of my love! They are 
ſilent; ſilent for ever! Cold, cold are their 
breaſts of clay! Oh! from the rock on the 
hill; from the rop of the windy ſteep, 
ſpeak, ye ghoſts of the dead! ſpeak, I will not 
be afraid! Whither are ye gone to reſt? In 
what cave of the hill ſhall I find the departed ? 
No feeble voice is on the gale: no anſwer half 
drowned in the ftorm ! 
I ſit in my grief! I wait for morning in my 
tears! Rear the tomb, ye friends of the dead. 
Cloſe it not till Colma come. My life flies 


away © 
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away like a dream : why ſhould 1 ſtay behind? 
Here ſhall I reſt with my friends, by the ſtream 
of the ſounding rock. When night comes on 
the hill; when the loud winds ariſe; my ghoſt 
mall ſtarid In the blaſt, and mourn the death of 

my friends; The hunter ſhall hear from his 
booth. He ſhall fear hut love my voice! For 
ſweet ſhall my voice be for my friends: pleaſant | 
were her friehds to Colma ! 

Sven was thy ſong, Minona; foftly-bluſhing 
daughter of Torman. Our tears deſcended for 
Colma, and out ſouls were fad! Ullin came 
with his harp he gave the ſong of Alpin. The 
voite of Alpin was pleaſant: the ſoul of Rynd 
was 4 beam df fire! But they bad reſted in the 
narrow houſe: their voice had ceaſed in Selma. 
Ullin had returned; one day; from the chace, 
before the heroes fell. He heard their ſtrife on 
the hill; ttieir ſong was ſoft but ſad! They 
mourned the fall of Morar, firſt of mortal men! 
His foul was like the foul of Fingal ; his ſword 


| like che ſword of Oſcar. But he fell, and his 


father mourned : his ſiſter's eyes were full of 
| tears. Minona's eyes were full of tears, the 
filter of car-bornt Morar. She retired from the 
ſong of Ullia, like the moon in the weſt, when | 


ſhe foreſces the {hower, and hides her fair head 
Vor. I. P 5 
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in a cloud. I touched the harp, with Vllia 
the ſong of mourning roſe 1 


Ryno. 
Tu wind and the rain are paſt: calm is the 
noon of day. The clouds are divided in hea- 
ven. Over the green hills flies the inconſtant 
ſun. Red through the ſtony vale comes down 
the ſtream of the hill. Sweet are thy murmurs, 


O ſtream! but more ſweet is the voice I hear. 


Ir is the voice of Alpin, the ſon of ſong, mourn- 
ing for the dead! Bent is his head of age; red 
his tearful eye. Alpin, thou ſon of ſong, why 
alone on the ſilent hill? why complaineſt thou, 


as a blaſt in the wood; as a wave on the lonely 
thore * 


Alix. 

My tears, O Ryno! are for the dead; my 
voice for thoſe that have paſſed away. Tall 
thou art on the hill; fair among the ſons of the 
vale. But thou ſhalt fall like Morar “; the 
mourner ſhall ſit on thy tomb. The hills ſhall 
know thee no more; thy bow ſhall lie in the 
hall, unſtrung ! 8 250 
Tuo wert ſwift, O Morar! as a roe on the 
deſart; terrible as a meteor of fire. Thy wrath 


* Mor-&r, great man, 
| Was 
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Was as the ſtorm. Thy ſword in battle, as 
lightning in the field. Thy voice was a fiream 

after rain; like thunder on diſtant hills, Many 
fell by thy arm; they were conſumed in the 
flames of thy wrath. But when thou didſt re- 
turn from war, how peaceful was thy brow! 
Thy face was like the ſun after rain; like the 
moon in the ſilence of night; calm as the breaſt 
of the lake when the loud wind is laid. 

Narrow is thy dwelling now! dark the 
place of thine abode ! With three ſteps I com- 
paſs thy grave, O thou who waſt ſo great before 
Four ſtones, with their heads of moſs, are the 
only memorial of thee. A tree with ſcarce a 
leaf, long graſs, which whiſtles in the wind, 
mark to the hunter's eye the grave of the mighty 
Morar. Morar! thou art low indeed. Thou 
haſt no mother to mourn thee; no maid with 
her tears of love, Dead is ſhe that brought 
| thee forth. Fallen is the daughter of Mor- 
nw „„ 
Wo on his ſtaff is this? who is this, whoſe 
head is white with age? whoſe eyes are red with 
tears? who quakes at every ſtep? It is thy fa- 
ther“, O Morar! the father of no ſon but 
' thee. He heard of thy fame in war; he heard 


* Torman, the ſon of Carthul, lord cf I-mora, one cf 
| , 0 
the weſtern iſles. 
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of foes diſperſed. He heard of Morar's re- 

nown; why did he not hear of his wound ? 
| Weep, thou father of Morar! weep; but thy 

ſon heareth thee not. Deep is the ſleep of the | 

dead; low their pillow of duſt. No more ſhall. 

he hear thy voice; no more awake at thy call. 

When ſhall it be morn in the grave, to bid the 

 flumberer awake? Farewel, thou braveſt of 
men! thou conqueror in the field! but the field 
ſhall ſee thee no more; nor the dark wood be 
lightened with the ſplendor of thy ſteel. Thou 
haſt left no ſon. The ſong ſhall preſerve thy 
name. Future times ſhall hear of thee; they 
ſhall hear of the fallen Morar! 
Tux grief of all aroſe, but moſt the burſting 
ſigh of Armin . He remembers the death of 
his ſon, who fell in the days of his youth. 
Carmor + was near the hero, the chief of the 
echoing Galmal. Why burſts the ſigh of Ar- 
min, he ſaid? Is there a cauſe to mourn? The 
ſong comes, with its muſic, to melt and pleaſe 
the foul. It is like ſoft miſt, that, riſing from 
a lake, pours on the filent vale; the green 
flowers are filled with dew, but the ſun returns 
in his ſtrength, and the miſt is gone. Why 
* Armin, à hero. He was chief or petty king of Gorma, 
j. e. the blue ifland, ſuppoſed to be one of the Hebrides. 
f Cear-mor, a all Yark-complexioned man. 


are 
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art thou ſad, 0 Armin! chief of ſea· ſurrounded 
Gorma? 
Sap! I am! nor ſmall is my cauſe of woe | 
Carmor, thou haſt loſt no ſon; thou haſt loſt. 
no daughter of beauty. Colgar the valiant lives 
and Annira faireſt maid. The boughs of thy 
houſe aſcend, O Carmor! but Armin is the laſt. 
of his race. Dark is thy bed, O Daura! deep 
thy ſleep in the tomb! When ſhalt thou awake 
with thy ſongs? with all thy voice of muſic? 
Anisz, winds of autumn, ariſe; blow along 
the heath! flreams of the mountains roar ! roar, 
tempeſts, in the groves of my oaks! walk 
through broken clouds, O moon! ſhow thy 
pale face, at intervals! bring to my mind the 
night, when all my children fell; when Arindal 
the mighty fell; when Daura the lovely failed! 
Daura, my daughter! thou wert fair; fair as 
the moon on Fura®; white as the driven ſnow; 
ſweet as the breathing gale, Arindal, thy bow 
was ſtrong. Thy ſpear was ſwift in the field. 
Thy look was like miſt on the wave; thy ſhield, 
a red cloud in a ſtorm. Armar, renowned in 
war, came, and ſought Daura's love. He was 
not long refuſed : fair was the hope of their 
Fonds 3 | 


* Fuar-a, cold iſland. 


D I'M ERATH, 
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Enarn, ſon of Odgal, repined : his brother | 
had been flain by Armor. He came diſguiſed 
| like a ſon of the ſea: fair was his ſkiff on the 
wave; white his locks of age; calm his ſerious 
brow, Faireſt of women, he ſaid, lovely 
daughter of Armin! a rock not diſtant in the 
ſiea, bears a tree on its fide; red ſhines the fruit 
afar! There Armor waits for Daura. I come to 
carry his love! She went; ſhe called on Armar. 
Nought anſwered, but the fon * of the rock, 
Armor, my love! my love! why tormenteſt 
thou me with fear? hear, ſon of Arnart, hear: 
it is Daura who calleth thee! Erath the traitor 
fled laughing to the land, She lifted up her 
voice ; 3 ſhe called for her brother and her fa- 
ther. Arindal! Armin! none to relieve your 
Daura! 

Hes voice came over the ſea, Arindal my 

ſon deſcended from the hill; rough in the ſpoils 
of the chace. His arrows rattled by his ſide; 
his bow was in his hand: five dark grey dogs 
attend his ſteps, He ſaw fierce Erath on the 
more: he ſeized and bound him to an oak, 


® By rhe ſor of the rock the poet means the echoing back 
F the human voice from a rock. The vulgar were of opi- 
nion, that this repetition of ſound was made by a ſpirit 


within the rock; and they, on that account called it mac 
alla; the fon who d v2!!; in the rock, | 
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Thick wind the thongs “ of the hide around his 
limbs; he loads the wind with his groans. 
Arindal aſcends the deep in his boat, to bring 
Daura to land. Armar came in his wrath, and 
let fly the grey - feathered ſhaft. It ſung; it 


ſunk in thy heart, O Arindal my ſon! for Erath 


the traitor thou diedſt. The oar is ſtopped at 
once; he panted on the rock and expired. 
What is thy grief, O Daura, when round thy 
feet is poured thy brother's blood ! The boat is 
broken in twain. Armar plunges into the ſea, 
to reſcue his Daura, or die. Sudden a blaſt from 
the hill came over the waves. He ſuak, and 
he roſe no more. 8 
Aloxz, on the ſea- beat rock, my daughter 
was heard to complain. Frequent and loud 
were her cries. What could her father do? All 
night I ſtood on the ſhore. I ſaw her by the 
faint beam of the moon. All night I heard her 
cries. Loud was the wind; the rain beat hard 


on the hill. Before morning appeared, her 


voice was weak. It died away, like the evening- 
breeze among the graſs of the rocks. Spent 
with grief ſhe expired; and left thee Armin 
alone. Gone is my ſtrength in war! fallen my 
pride among women ! When the ſtorms aloft 

* The poet here only means that Erath was bound with 
leathern thongs, 
P 4 ; ariſe: 
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ariſe : when the north lifts the wave on high ; 1 
fir by the ſounding ſhore, and look on the fatal 
rock. Often by the ſetting moon, I ſee the 
ghoſls of my children. Half-viewleſs, they 
walk in mournful conference tagether, Will 
none of yqu ſpeak i in pity? They do not regard 
their father. I am ſad, O Carmor, n nor ſmall is 
my cauſe of woe!l TO 
Suca were the words of the bards in the days 
of ſong; when the king heard the muſic of 
harps, the tales of other times! The chiefs ga- 
thered from all their hills, and heard the lovely 
ſound. They praiſed the voice“ of Cana! the 
firſt among a thouſand bards! But age is now 
on my tongue; my ſoul has failed! I hear, 
at times, the ghoſts of bards, and learn their 
| pleaſant ſong. But memory fails on my mind. 
Il hear the call of years! They ſay, as they paſs 
along, why does Offian ſing ? Soon ſhall he lie 
in the narrow houſe, and no bard ſhall raiſe his 
fame! Roll on, ye cark-brown years; ye bring 
no joy on your courſe! Let the tomb open to 
Oſſian, for his ſtrength has failed. The ſons of 
ſpng are gone to reſt, My voice remains, like 
a blaſt, that roars, lonely, on a ſea-ſurrounded 
rock, after the wings are laid. The dark moſs 
whiſtles there; the diſtant mariner ſees the 
waving trees! ee 


Cſſian is ſometimes poetically called be voice Cena. 
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- EPIC POEM. 


In SIX BOOKS. 


ARGUMENT to Book 1. 


Curhullin (general of che Triſh tribes, in the minority of 
Cormac, king of Ireland) fitting alone beneath a tree, at 
the gate of Tura, a caſtle of Ulſter, (the other chiefs 
having gone on a hunting party to Cromla, a neighbour- 
ing hill) is informed ot the landing of Swaran, king of 

Lochlin, by Moran, the ſon of Fithil, one of his ſcouts. 
He convengs the chief; a council is held, and diſputes 
run high about giving battle to the enemy. Connal, the 


petty king of Togorma, and an intimate friend of Cu- 


thullin, was for retreating, till Fingal, king of thoſe Cale- 
donians who inhabited the north-weſt coaſt of Scotland, 
whoſe aid had been previouſly ſolicited, ſhould arrive; 
but Calmar, the ſon of Matha, lord of Lara, a country 
in Connaught, was for engaging the enemy immediately. 
Cuthullin, of himſelf willing to fight, went into the opi- 
nion of Calmar. Marching towards the enemy, he miſſed 
three of his braveſt heroes, Fergus, Duchomar, and Cath- 
ba. Fergus arriving, tells Cuthullin of the death of the 
two other chiefs; which introduces the affecting epiſode 
of Morna, the daughter of Cormac. The army of Cu- 
thullin is deſcried at a diſtance by Swaran, who ſent the 
ſon of Arno to obſerve the motions of the enemy, while 
he himſelf ranged his forces in order of battle. The ſon 
of Arno returning to Swaran, deſcribes to him Cuthul- 
lin's chariot, and the terrible appearance of that hero. 
The armies engage, but night coming on, leaves the vic- 
£ tory undecided. Cuthullin, according to the hoſpitality 
of the times, ſends to Swaran a formal invitation to a 
| Feait, by his bard Carril, the ſon of Kinfena. Swaran 
refuſes to come. Carril relates to Cuthullin the ſtory of 
Grudar and Braſſolis. A party, by Connal's advice, is 
ſent to obſerve the enemy; which cloſes the action of the 
Lt day. 
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AN ANCIENT 


EPIC POEM: 


In SIX BO O K S. 


BOOK L 


\UTHULLIN* ſat by Tura's wall : by the 
JA tree of the ruſtling ſound, His ſpear leaned 
_ againſt a rock. His ſhield lay on graſs, by his 


* Cuthullin the ſon of Semo and grandſon to Caithbat, a 
_ druid celebrated in tradition for his wiſdom and valour. Cu- 
thullin when very young married Bragela the daughter of 
Sorglan, and paſling over into Ireland, lived for ſome time 
with Connal, grandſon by a daughter to Congal the petty 
| king of Ulſter. His wiſdom and valour in a ſhort time gained 
him ſuch reputation, that in the minority of Cormac the 
ſupreme king of Ireland, he was choſen guardian to the 
young king, and ſole manager of the war againſt Swaran 
king of Lochlin. After a ſeries of great actions he was killed 
in battle ſomewhere in Connaught, in the twenty-ſeventh 
year of his age. He was ſo remarkable for his ſtrength, 
that to deſcribe a ſtrong man it has paſſed into a proverb, 
He has the ſtrength of Cuthullin.” They ſhew the re- 
mains of his palace at Dunſcaich in the Iſle of Skye; and a 
ans: towhich he bound his dog Luath, goes ſtill by his name- 


ſide. 
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| fide. Amid his thoughts | of mighty Carbar“, a 


hero ſain by the chief in war; the ſcout of 
ocean comes, Moran t the fon of Fithil! 

„ Ankisz, ſays the youth, © Cuthullin, ariſe. 
I ſee the ſhips of the north! Many, chief of 
men, are the foe. Many the heroes of the ſea- 
borne Swaran! ? Moran ef replied the blue- 
eyed chief, thou ever trembleſt, ſon of Fithil ! 
Thy fears have increaſed the foe. It. is Fingal, 
king | of deſarts, with aid to green Erin of 
| ſtreams.” © I beheld their chef, ſays Moran, 
« tall as a glittering rock. His ſpear is a blaſted 
Cairbar or Cairbre, ſignifies à , rong man. 

+ Cuthullin having previous intelligence pf the invaſion 
intended by Swaran, ſent ſcouts all over the coalt of Ullin or 
_ Ulſter, to give early notice of the firſt appearance of the ene- 
my, at the ſame time that he ſent Munan the ſon of Stirmal 
to implore the aſſiſtance oi Fingal. He himſelf collected the 
flower of the Iriſh youth to Tura, a caſtle on the coaſt, to top 


the progreſs of the enemy till Fingal ſhould arrive from Scot- 
land. We may conclude from Cuthullin's applying fo early 


for foreign aid, that the Iriſh were not then ſo numerous as 


they have ſince been; which is a great preſumption againſt 
the high antiquities of that people. We have the teſti- 
mony of Tacitus, that one legion only was thought ſufficient, 
in the time of Agricola, to reduce the whole iſland under the 


Roman yoke; which would not probably have been the caſe = 


had the 1 _ inhabited for any number of centuries 
before. 
i Moran fignifies many ; and Fithil, or rather Eili, an in- 
ferior bard. 

ll Fingal the ſon of Combal and Morna the daughter of 
Thaddu. His grandfather was Trathal, and great grandfather 
Trenmor, both of whom are often mentioned in the poem. 


pine. 
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pine. His ſhield the rifing moon! He ſat on 
the ſhore! like a cloud of miſt on the ſilent hill ! 
Many, chief of heroes! I ſaid, many are our 
hands of war. Well art thou named, the Mighty 
Man: but many ny men are ſeen from 
Tura's windy walls.” 
* He ſpoke, like a wave on a rock, who in 
this land appears like me? Heroes ſtand not in 
my preſence : they fall to earth from my hand. 
Who can meet Swaran in fight? Who but Fin- 
gal, king of Selma of ſtorms ? Once we wreſtled 


on Malmor*; our heels overturned the woods. 


Rocks fell from their place; rivulets, changing 
their courſe, fled murmuring from our ſide. 
Taree days we renewed the ſtrife ; heroes ſtood 
at a diſtance and trembled. On the fourth, Fin- 
gal ſays, that the king of the ocean fell! but 
| Swaran ſays, he ſtood ! Let dark Cuthullin yield 
do him, that is ſtrong as the ſtorms of his land!“ 
« No!” replied the blue-eyed chief, © I never 
yield. to mortal man! Dark Cuthullin ſhall be 
great or dead! Go, ſon of Fithil, take my 
ſpear. Strike the ſounding ſhield of Semo f. 


* Neal- mr, a great hill. 


+ Cabait, or rather Cathbait, grandfather to the hero, 
was ſo remarkable for his valour, that his ſhield was made 
uſe of to alarm his poſterity to the battles of the family. 
We find Fingal making the ſame uſe of his own fſhicld in the 
| 4th book. A horn was the moſt common iaſtrument to call 

the army together. 


I- 
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It hangs at Tura's ruſtling gate. The ſound of 
peace is not its voice! My heroes ſhall hear 
and obey.” He went. He ſtruck the boſſy 
ſhield. The hills, the rocks reply. The found 
ſpreads along the wood: deer ſtart by the 
lake of roes. Curach * leaps from the ſounding 
rock; and Connal of the bloody ſpear! Cru- 
gal's 1 breaſt of ſnow beats high. The ſon of 
Favi leaves the dark-brown hind. It is the ſhield 
of war, ſaid Ronnar! the ſpear of Cuthullin, ſaid 
Lugar ! ſon of the ſea put on thy arms! Calmar 
lift thy ſounding ſteel! Puno! dreadful hero, 
ariſe ! Cairbar from thy red tree of Cromla! 
Bend thy knee, O Eth! deſcend from the ſtreams 
of Lena. Ca- olt ſtretch thy fide as thou moveſt 
along the whiſtling heath of Mora: thy ſide that 
is white as the foam of the troubled ſea, when 
the dark winds pour it on rocky Cuthon . 
Now I behold the chiefs, in the pride of their 
former deeds! Their ſouls are kindled at the 
battles of old; at the actions of other times. 
Their eyes are flames of fire. They roll in ſearch 
of the foes of the land. T heir mighty hands are 
on their ſwords. Lightning pours from their 
ſides of ſteel, © > hey come like ſtreams from the 


* c ſignifies tbe 3 of "TY 
+ Cruth-geal, fair-complexioned. ' 
I Cu-thon, the mournful ſound of wawes, 


mountains; 
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mountains; each ruſhes roaring from his hill. 
Bright are the chiefs of battle, in the armour of 
their fathers. Gloomy and dark their heroes fol- 
low, like the gathering of the rainy clouds be- 

hind the red meteors of heaven. The ſounds of 
| craſhing arms aſcend. The grey dogs howl be- 
tween. Unequal burſts the fong ef battle. Rock- 
ing Cromla“ echoes round. On Lena's duſky 
heath they ſtand, like miſt that ſhades the hills 
of autumn: when broken and dark it ſettles 
high, and liſts its head to heaven! 

e Hair,” ſaid Cuthullin,“ ſons of the nar- 
row vales! hail, hunters of the deer! Another 
ſport is drawing near: It is like the dark rolling 
of that wave on the coaſt ! Or ſhall we fight, ye 

ſons of war! or yield green Erin + to Lochlin! 

O Connal 4 ſpeak, thou firſt of men! ! thou 

breaker of the ſhields! thou haſt often fought 

with Lochlin: wilt thou lift thy father's ſpear ? 


* Crom-leach ſignified a place of worſhip among the 
Druids. It is here the proper name of a hill on the coalt : 
of Ullin or Ulſter. 
I Ireland, ſo called from a colony that ſettled there called | 
Falans. Innis- fail, the iſland of the Fa-il or Falans. 

7+ Connal, the friend of Cuthullin, was the ſon of Caith- 
bait prince of the Tongorma or the und of blue waves, pro- 
bably one of the Hebrides. His mother was Fioncoma the 
daughter of Congal. He had a ſon by Foba of Conachar- 
neſſar, who was afterwards petty king of Ulſter. For hie 
| ſervices in the war againſt Swaran he had lands conferred on 
him, which, from his name, were called Tir-chonnuil or 
Tir-connel, i. e. the land of Connal. 


« Curuvr- 
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„ CUTHULLIN !“ calm the chief replied, 
te the ſpear of Connal is keen. It delights to 
| thine in battle; to mix with the blood of thou- 
ſands. But tho' my hand is bent on fight, my 
heart is for the peace of Erin *. Behold, thou 
firſt in Cormac's war, the ſable fleet of Swaran: 
His maſts are many on our coaſt, like reeds in 
the lake of Lego. His ſhips are foreſts cloathed 
with miſt, when the trees yield by turns to the 
ſqually wind. Many are his chiefs in battle. 
Connal is for peace! Fingal would ſhun his arm 
the firſt of mortal men! Fingal, who ſcatters the 
mighty, as ſtormy winds the heath; when 
ſtreams roar thro' echoing Cona : and night ſets 
tles wich all her clouds on the hill! 5 

« FLy, thou man of peace, ſaid Calmar 15 
« fly,” ſaid the fon of Matha; * go, Connal; 
to thy ſilent hills, where the ſpear nevet 
brightens in war! Purſue the dark- brown deer 

of Cromla : ſtop with thine arrows the bounding 
| roes of Lena. Bur, bluz-eyed ſon of Semo; 


Erin, a name of Ireland ; from eur or iar Weſt, and 
in an iſland. This name was not always confined to Ire- 
land, for there is the higheſt probability that the Ierne of 
the ancients was Britain to the North of the Forth. For 
Ierne is ſaid to be to the North of Britain, which could not 
be meant cf Ireland. STRA20, I. 2. & 4. Casaus. 1. 1. 


7 Cilm-er, a frong Man. 
1 | 8 Cuthullin, 
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Cuthullin, ruler of the field, ſcatter thou the 
| ſons of Lochlin®; roar thro' the ranks of their 
pride, Let no veſſel of the kingdom of Snow 
bound on the dark-rolling waves of Inis tore f. 
| Riſe, ye dark winds of Erin riſe! roar whirl- 
' winds of Lara of hinds! Amid the tempeſt let 
me die, torn, in a cloud, by angry ghoſts of 
men; amid the tempeſt let Calmar die, if ever 

chace was ſport to him, ſo much as the battle 
__ of. ſhields!” 
_& CalMaR !“ Connal flow replied, e I never 
fled, young ſon of Matha! I was ſwift with 
my friends in fight; but ſmall is the fame of 
Connal ! The battle was won in my preſence ; 
the valiant overcame ! But, ſon of Semo, hear 
my voice, regard the ancient throne of Cormac. 
Give wealth and half the land for peace, till 
Fingal ſhall arrive on our coaſt. OP, if war be 
thy choice, I lift the ſword and ſpear. My joy 
| ſhall be in the midſt of thouſands ; my ſoul ſhall 
lighten through the gloom of the fight!“ 
« To me,” Cuthullin replies, “ pleaſant is the 
| noiſe of arms! pleaſant as the thunder of hea- 
ven, before the ſhower of ſpring ! But gather all 
the ſhining tribes that I may view the ſons of 
war! Let them paſs along the heath, bright as 


The Galic name of Scandinavia i in general. 
+ The Orkney iſlands. 


Vor. I. | * | the 
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the ſun-ſhine before a ſtorm; when the weſt wind 
collects the clouds and Morven echoes over all 
her oaks! But where are my friends in battle ? 
The ſupporters of my arm in danger? Where art 
thou, white-boſom'd Cathbar? Where is that 
cloud in war, Duchomar *? Haſt thou left me, 
O Fergus ! in the day of the ſtorm? Fergus, 
firſt in our joy at the feaſt! ſon of Roſſa! arm 
of death! comeſt thou like a roe from Malmor. 
Like a hart from thy echoing hills? Hail thou 
ſon of Roſſa ! what ſhades the ſoul of war?” 

e Four ſtones ,“ replied the chief, © riſe on 
the grave of Cathba.. Theſe hands have laid in 
earth Duchomar, that cloud in war! Cithba, 
fon of Torman ! thou wert a ſun-beam in Erin. 
And thou, O valiant Duchdmar! a miſt of the 
marſhy Lano; when it moves on the piains of 
autumn, bearing the death of thouſands along. 
* ! faireſt of maids ! calm is thy ſleep in 


* 8 a black well-made man, 
:* Fear-guB, the man of the word; or a a commander of an. 
army. : 
T This paſſage alludes to the manner of butial : among the 
ancient Scots, They opened a grave ſix or eight feet deep: 
the bottom was lined with fine clay: and on this they laid 
the body of the deceaſed, and, if a warrior, his ſword, and the 
heads of twelve arrows by his fide. Above they laid another 
ſtratum of clay, in which they placed the horn of a deer, the 
| ſymbol of hunting. The whole was covered with a fine mold, 
and four ſtones placed on end to mark the extent of the grave. | 
Theſe are the four ſtones alluded to here. 


6 . 
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the cave of the rock! Thou haſt fallen in dark- 
neſs, like a ſtar, that ſhoots acroſs the deſart; 
when the traveller is alone, and mourns the 
tranſient beam!“ 
e Say,” ſaid Seino's blue-eyed ſon, © ſay 
how fell the chiefs of Erin? Fell they by the 
ſons of Lochlin, ſtriving in the battle of heroes? 
Or what confines the ſtrong in arms to the dark 
and narrow houſe ?” 
« CaTHBA, replied the hero, te fell by the 
ſword of Duchomar at the oak of the noiſy 
ſtreams. Duch6mar came to Tura's cave; he 
ſpoke to the lovely Morna, Morna“, faireſt 
among women, lovely daughter of ſtrong- armed 
Cormac! Why in the circle of ſtones? in the 
cave of the rock alone? The ſtream murmurs 
along. The old tree groans in the wind, The 
lake is troubled before thee ; dark are the clouds 


ol the ſky! But thou art ſnow on the heath; thy 


hair is the miſt of Cromla; when it curls on the 
hill; when it ſhines to the beam of the weſt 
Thy breaſts are two ſmooth rocks ſeen from 
Branno of ſtreams. Thy arms, like two white 


paillars, in the halls of the great Fingal.“ 


d FroM whence,” the fair-haired maid re- 
plied, bay from whence, Duchomar, moſt gloomy 


of men? Dark are thy brows and terrible | Red 


* Muirne, or as a woman beloved by all. 


Q 2 are 


are thy rolling eyes! Does Swaran appear on the 
ſea? What of the foe, Duchomar?” «© From 
the hill I return, O Morna, from the hill of the 
dark-brown hinds. Three have I lain with my 
bended yew. Three with my long bounding 
dogs of the chace. Lovely daughter of Cormac, 
] love thee as my ſoul ! 1 have ſlain one ſtately 
deer for thee, High was his branchy head; and 
fleet his feet of wind.” „ Duchomar “ calm 
the maid replied, © I love thee not, thou gloomy 
man ! hard is thy heart of rock; dark is thy 
terrible brow. But Cäthba, young ſon of Tor- 
man *, thou art the love of Morna. Thou art 
a a ſun-beam, in the day of the gloomy ſtorm. 
Saweſt thou the ſon of Torman, lovely on the 
hill of his hinds ? Here the daughter of Cormac 
waits the coming of Cathba! ““ 
«© Long ſhall Morna wait,“ Duch6mar | 
ſaid, ec long ſhall Morna wait for Cathba! Be- 
hold this ſword unſheathed! Here wanders the 
blood of Cathba. Long ſhall Morna wait. He 
fell by the ſtream of Branno! On Croma I will 
raiſe his tomb, daughter of blue-ſhielded Cor- 
- mac! Turn on Duch6mar thine eyes; his arm 
is ſtrong as a ſtorm.” „ Is the ſon of Torman 
fallen?” ſaid the wildly barſting voice of the 
maid. * Is he fallen on his echoing hills, the 


8 Ti. thunder This is the true origin of the Jupiter 
Taramis of the ancients. 


4 youth 
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youth with the breaſt of ſnow ? The firſt in the 
chace of hinds? The foe of the ſtrangers of 
ocean? Thou art dark* to me, Duchomar, cruel 
is thine arm to Morna! Give me that ſword, 
my foe! I love the wandering blood of Cathba!”* 
He gave the ſword to her tears. She pierced 
his manly breaſt! He fell, like the bank of a 
mountaineſtream, and ſtretching forth his hand, 
| he ſpoke: Daughter of blue-ſhielded Cor- 
mac! Thou haſt ſlain me in youth! The ſword is 
cold in my breaſt; Morna, I feel it cold. Give 
me to Moinaf the maid. Dvuchomar was the 
dream of her night! She will raiſe my tomb; the 
hunter ſhall raiſe my fame. But draw the ſword 
from my breaſt, Morna, the ſteel is cold!” She 
came, in all her tears, ſhe came; ſhe drew the 
ſword from his breaſt, He pierced her white 
ſide! He ſpread her fair locks on the ground ! 
Her burſting blood ſounds from her ſide ; her 
white arm is ſtained with red. Rolling in death 
ſhe lay. The cave re echoed to her ſighs.” 
% Peace,” ſaid Cuthullin, © to the ſouls of 
the heroes! their deeds were great in fight. Let 
them ride around } me on clouds. Let them 


* She alludes to his name, the dark man. 
+ Moina, /t in temper and perſon. : 
1 It was the opinion then, as indeed it is to this day, of 
ſome of the Highlanders, that the fouls of the deceaſed ho- 
vered round their living friends; and ſometimes appeared to 
them when they were about to enter on any great undertaking. 


Q 3 ſhew 
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ſhew their features of war. My ſoul ſhall then 
be firm in danger; mine arm like the thunder 

of heaven! But be thou on a moon-beam, O 
Morna! near the window of my reſt; when 

my thoughts are of peace; when the din of arms 

is paſt, Gather the ſtrength of the tribes ! Move 

to the wars of Erin! Atend the car of my 

battles! Rejoice in the noiſe of my courſe! Place 

three ſpears by my fide : follow the bounding of 

my ſteeds! That my ſoul may be ſtrong in my 
friends, when battle darkens round tac beams 
af my ſteel!“ 

As ruſhes a ſtream of foam from the dark ſhady 
deep of Cromla; when the thunder is travel- 
ling above, and dark-brown night fits on half the 
hill. Through the breaches of the tempeſt look 

forth the dim faces of ghoſts, So fierce, ſo vaſt, 

ſo terrible ruſhed on the ſons of Erin, The chief 
like a whale of ocean, whom all his billows pur- 
ſue, poured valour forth, as a ſtream, rolling 
his might along the ſhore. The ſons of Loch- 
lin heard the noiſe, as the ſound of a winter- 
ſtorm. Swaran ſtruck his boſſy ſhield : he 
called the ſon of Arno, c What murmur rolls 
along the hill, like the gathered flies of the eve? 

The ſons of Erin deſcend, or ruſtling winds roar 

in the diſtant wood Such is the noiſe of Gor- 
mal, before the white tops of my waves ariſe, 

O ſon 
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O ſon of Arno, aſcend the hill; view the dark 
face of the heath!“ 
_ Hs went. He, trembling, ſwift returned. His 
eyes rolled wildly round. His heart beat high 
againſt his fide, His words were faltering, 
broken, flow. © Ariſe, ſon of ocean, ariſe, 
chief of the dark-brown ſhiclds ! I ſee the dark, 
the mountain-ſtream of battle! The deep-moving 
| ſtrength of the ſons of Erin! The car, the car of 
war comes on, like the flame of death ! the rapid 
car of Cuthullin, the noble ſon of Semo! It bends 
behind like a wave near a rock; like the ſun- 
ſtreaked miſt of the heath. Its fides are emboſſed 
with ſtones, and ſparkle like the ſea round the 
boat of night. Of poliſhed yew is its beam; its 
ſeat of the ſmootheſt bone. The ſides are re- 
pleniſhed with ſpears; the bottom is the foot- 
ſtool of heroes ! Before the right ſide of the car is 
ſeen the ſnorting horſe! The high-maned, broad- 
breaſted, proud, wide-leaping, ſtrong ſteed of the 
hill. Loud and reſounding 1s his hoof; the 
ſpreading of his mane above is like a ſtream of ; 
ſmoke on a ridge of rocks. Bright are the ſides 
of the ſteed! his name is Sulin-Sifadda !?? 
% BerFoRE the left ſide of the car is ſeen the 
| ſnorting horſe! The thin-maned, high-headed, 
ſtrong-hooked, fleet, bounding ſon of the hill: 
his name is Duſronnal, among the ſtormy ſons 


4 of 
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of the ſword! A thouſand thongs bind the car 
on high. Hard poliſhed bits ſhine in a wreath of 
foam. Thin thongs, bright-ſtudded with gems, 
bend on the ſtately necks of the ſteeds. The 
ſteeds that like wreaths of miſt fly over the 
ſtreamy vales! The wildneſs of deer is in their 
courſe, the ſtrength of eagles deſcending on the 
prey. Their noiſe is like the blaſt of winter, 
on the ſides of the ſnow- headed Gormal. 
WIxrIIN the car is ſeen the chief; the ſtrong- 
armed ſon of the ſword. The hero's name is 
Cuthullin, ſon of Semo king of ſhells. His red 
cheek is like my poliſhed yew. The look of his 
blue-rolling eye is wide, beneath the dark arch 
of his brow. His hair flies from his head like 
a flame, as bending forward. he wields the ſpear, 
Fly, king of ocean, fly! He comes, like a ſtorm, 
along the ſtreamy vale! 
e Wu did I fly,” replied the king ? * When 
fled Swaran from the battle of ſpears? When 
did I ſhrink from danger, chief of the little 
ſoul? I met the ſtorm of Gormal, when the 
foam of my waves beat high, I met the ſtorm 
of the clouds; ſhall Swaran fly from a hero? 
Were Fingal himſelf before me, my foul ſhould 
not darken with fear. Ariſe to battle, my thou- 
ſands! pour round me like the echoing 
main, Gather round the bright ſteel of your 
king; 
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king; ſtrong as the rocks of my land; that 
meet the ſtorm with joy, and ſtretch their dark 
pines to the wind!“ : 

LEE autumn's dark ſtorms, pouring from 
two echoing hills, toward each other ap- 
proached the heroes. Like two deep ſtreams 
from high rocks meeting, mixing, roaring on 
the plain; loud, rough and dark in battle meet 
Lochlin and Innis- fail. Chief mixes his ſtrokes 
with chief, and man with man; ſteel, clanging, 
ſounds on ſteel, Helmets are cleft on high. 
Blood burſts and ſmokes around, Strings mur- 
mur -on the poliſhed yews. Darts ruſh along 
the ſky. Spears fall like the circles of light, 
which gild the face of night. As the noiſe of 
the troubled ocean, when roll the waves on 
high. As the laſt peal of thunder in heaven, - 
ſuch is the din of war ! Though Cormac's hun- 
dred bards were there, to give the fight to ſong ; 
feeble was the voice of a hundred bards to ſend 
the deaths to future times! For many were the 
deaths of heroes; wide pony: the blood of the 
brave 
Mounx, ye ſons of ſong, mourn the death 
of the noble Sithällin “. Let the ſighs of Fiona 
riſe, on the lone plains of her lovely Ardan. 


8 Sithallin ſignifies a handſome 3 man; Fiona, a fair maid ; 
and Ardan, pride. | 


They 
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T hey fell, like two hinds of the deſart, by the 
hands of the mighty Swaran; when, in the 
midſt of thouſands, he roared ; like the ſhrill 
ſpirit of a ſtorm. He ſits dim, on the clouds of 
the north, and enjoys the death of the mariner. 
Nor ſlept thy hand by thy ſide, chief of the iſle 
of miſt *! many were the deaths of thine arm, 
Cuthullin, thou ſon of Semo ! His ſword was 
like the beam of heaven when it pierces the ſons 
of the vale; when the people are blaſted and 
fall, and all the hills are burning around. 
Duſronnal | ſnorted over the bodies of heroes. 
Sifadda | bathed his hoof in blood. The battle 
lay behind them, as groves overturned on the 
deſart of Cromla ; when the blaſt has paſſed the 
heath, laden with the ſpirits of night ! 
Wexr on the rocks of roaring winds, O maid 
of Iniſtore 1 f Bend thy fair head over the waves, 
thou 


* The Ille of Sky; not improperly called the iſe of miſt, N 


as its high hills, which catch the clouds from the weſtern 
ocean, occaſion almoſt continual rains. 

+ One of Cuthullin's horſes. Dubhſtron . 

t Sith-fadda, i.e. a leng ftride. 

If The maid of Iniſtore was the daughter of Gorlo vas of 
Iniſtore or Orkney iflands. Trenar was brother to the king 
of Iniſcon, ſuppoled to be one of the iſlands of Shetland. 
The Orkneys and Shetland were at that time ſubject to the 
king of Locktin. We iind that the dogs of Trenar are ſenſible 
at home of che death of their maſtzr, the very inſtant he is 
killed. I: was the opin on of the times, that the ſouls of 


herocs 
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thou lovelier than the ghoſt of the hills; when 
it moves, in a ſun-beam, at noon, over the 
flence of Morven! He is fallen! thy youth is 
low! pale beneath the ſword of Cuthullin! No 
more ſhall valour raiſe thy love to match the 
blood of kings. Trenar, graceful Trenar died, 
O maid of Iniſtore! His grey dogs are howling 
at home; they ſee his paſſing ghoſt, His bow 
is in the hall uaſtrung. No found is in the hill 
of his hinds! os 
As roll a thouſand waves to the rocks, ſo 
Swaran's hoſt came on, As meets a rock a 
thouſand waves, ſo Erin met Swaran of ſpears, 
Death raiſes all his voices around, and mixes 
with the ſounds of ſhields. Each hero is a pillar 
of darkneſs; the ſword a beam of fire in his 
hand. The field echoes from wing to wing, 
as a hundred hammers that riſe, by turns, on 
the red ſon of the furnace. Who are theſe on 


Lena's heath, theſe fo gloomy and dark? Who 


are theſe like two clouds and their ſwords like 
lightning above them? The little hills are 
troubled around; the rocks tremble with all 
their moſs. Who is it but Ocean's ſon and the 


heroes went immediately after death to the hills of their 
country, and the ſcenes they frequented the moſt happy time 
of their life. Ir was thought too that dogs and horſes ſaw 
the ghoſts of the deceaſcd, | 5 


Care 
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car- borne chief of Erin? Many are the anxious 
eyes of their friends, as they ſee them dim on 
the heath. But night conceals the chiefs in 
clouds, and ends the dreadful fight ! 
Ix was on Cromla's ſhaggy ſide that Dorglas 
had placed the deer“; the early fortune of the 
chace, before the heroes left the hill. A hundred 
youths collect the heath; ten warriors wake the 
fire; three hundred chuſe the poliſh'd ſtones. 
The feaſt is ſmoaking wide ! Cuthullin, chief of 
Erin's war, reſumed his mighty ſoul. He ſtood 
upon his beamy ſpear, and ſpoke to the ſon of 
ſongs; to Carril of other times, the grey-haired 
ſon of Kinfena +. * Is this feaſt ſpread for me 
alone and the king of Lochlin on Erin's ſhore ; 
far from the deer of his hills, and ſounding 
halls of his feaſts? Riſe, Carril of other times; 
carry my words to Swaran. Tell him from the 
roaring of waters, that Cuthullin gives his feaſt. 


*The ancient manner of preparing feaſts after hunting, is 
handed down by tradition. A pit lined with ſmooth ſtones 
was made; and near it ſtood a heap of ſmooth flat ſtones of 
the flint kind. The ſtones as well as the pit were properly 
| heated with heath. Then they laid ſome veniſon in the bot- 
tom, and a ſtratum of the ſtones above it ; and thus they did 
alternately till the pit was full. The whole was covered over 
with heath to confine the ſteam. Whether this is probable. 
I cannot ſay; but ſome pits are ſhewn, which the vulgar ſay, 
were uſed in that manner. ; 

+ Cean-teana, i. e. the head of the people. 
Here 
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Here let him liſten to the ſound of my groves, | 


amidſt the clouds of night. For cold and bleak 


the bluſtering winds ruſh over the foam of his 
ſeas. Here let him praiſe the trembling harps 

and hear the ſongs of heroes!“ 
Oro Carril went, with ſofteſt voice. He 
called the king of dark-brown ſhields! „ Riſe 
from the- ſkins of thy chace, riſe, Swaran king £ 
of groves ! Cuthullin gives the joy of ſhells, 
Partake the feaſt of Erin's blue-eyed chief!“ 
He anſwered like the ſullen ſound of Cromla 
before a ſtorm. Though all thy daughters, 
Inis-fail! ſhould ſtretch their arms of ſnow;. 
ſhould raiſe the heavings of their breaſts, and 
ſoftly roll their eyes of love; yet, fixed as Loch- 
lin's thouſand rocks, here Swaran ſhould remain; 
till morn, with the young beams of the eaſt, 
ſhall light me to the death of Cuthullin. Plea- 
fant to my ear is Lochlin's wind! It ruſhes over 
my ſeas! Ir ſpeaks aloft in all my ſhrouds, and 
brings my green foreſts to my mind: The 
green foreſts of Gormal, which often echoed 
to my winds, when. my ſpear was red in the 
chace of the boar. Let dark Cuthullin yield to 
me the ancient throne of Cormac; or Erin's 
torrents ſhall ſhew from their hills the red foam 
of the blood of his pride!” 8 


Sab 
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cc Sap is the ſound of Swaran's voice,” ſaid 
Carril of other times! * Sad to himſelf alone,” 
faid the blue-eyed fon of Semo. But, Carril, 
raiſe the voice on high; tell the deeds of other 
times. Send thou the night away in ſong; and 
give the joy of grief. For many heroes and 
maids of love, have moved on Inis-fail: And 
lovely are the ſongs of woe that are heard in 
Albion's rocks; when the noiſe of the chace is 
paſt, and the ſtreams of Cona anſwer to the 
voice of Oſſian “. 8 

cc In other days +,” Carril replies, 385 came 
the ſons of Ocean to Erin! A thouſand veſſels 
bounded on waves to Ullin's lovely plains. 
The ſons of Inis-fail aroſe, io meet the race of 
dark-brown ſhields. Cairbar, firſt of men, was 
there, and Grudar, ſtately youth ! Long had 
they ſtrove for the ſpotted bull, that lowed on 


* The Cona here mentioned is that ſmall river that runs 

through Glenco in Argyleſhire. One of the hills which en- 
viron that romantic valley is ſtill called Scornafena, or the 
hill of Fingal's people. 

+ This epiſode is introduced with propriety. Gl and 
Connal, two of the Iriſn heroes, had diſputed warmly before 
the battle about engaging the enemy. Carril endeavours to 
reconcile them with the ſtory of Cairbar and Grudar ; who, 
though enemies before, fought fide by fide in the war. The 
poet obtained his aim, for we find Calmar and Connal per- 
fectly reconciled i in the chird book. 


Gol- 
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Golbun's “ echoing heath. Each claimed him 
as his own. Death was often at the point of 
their eel! Side by ſide the heroes fought; the 
ſtrangers of Ocean fled. Whoſe name was fairer 
on the hill, than the name of Cairbar and Gru- 


dar! But ah! why ever lowed the bull, 


| Golbun's echoing heath. They ſaw him ht 5 
like ſnow. The wrata of the chiefs returned !”? 
Ox Lubar'sF graſſy banks they fought; 
Grudar fell in his blood. Fierce Cairbar came 
to the vale, where Braſſolis , faireſt of his 
ſiſters, all alone, raiſed the ſong of grief. She 
ſung of the actions of Grudar, the youth of her 
ſecret ſoul! She mourned him in the field of 
blood; bur ſtill ſhe hoped for his return. Her 
white boſom is ſeen from her robe, as the moon 
from the clouds of night, when its edge heaves 
white on the view, from the darkneſs which 
covers its orb. Her voice was ſofter than the 
harp to raiſe the ſong of grief. Her ſoul was 
fixed on Erudar. The ſecret look of her eye 
was his. When ſhalt thou come in thine arms, 
thou mighty in the war; " 

« TAKE, Braſſolis, Cairbar came and faid, 
ce take, Braſſolis, this ſhield of blood. Fix it 


* Golb-bhean, as well as Cromleach, drk 4 crooked - 
bill, 


+ Lubar, a river in Ulſters. Labhar, loud, noiſy. 
23 Braſſolis ſignifies a woman with a white breaſt. 
a n 
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on high within my hall, the armour of my foe! 
Her ſoft heart beat againſt her ſide, Diſtracted, 
pale, ſhe flew. She found her youth in all his 
blood ; ſhe died on Cromla's heath. Here reſts , 
their duſt, Cuthullin! theſe lonely yews ſprung 
from their tombs, and ſhade them from the ſtorm. 
Fair was Braſſolis on the plain! Stately was 
Grudar on the hill! The bard ſhall preſerve their 

names, and ſend them down to future times!“ 
e PLEASANT is thy voice, O Carril,“ ſaid 
the blue-eyed chief of Erin. Pleaſant are the 
words of other times! They are like the calm 
ſhower of ſpring; when the ſun looks on the 
field, and the light cloud flies over the hills. O 
| ftrike the harp in praiſe of my love, the lonely 
ſun-beam of Dunſcaith! Strike the harp in the 
praiſe of Bragẽla; ſhe that I left in the Iſle of 
Miſt, the ſpouſe of Semo's ſon! Doſt thou raiſe | 
thy fair face from the rock to find the ſails of 
Cuthullin? The ſea is rolling diſtant far; its 
white foam deceives thee for my ſails. Retire, 
for it is night, my love; the dark winds ſing in 
thy hair. Retire to the halls of my feaſts ; think 
of the times that are paſt. I will not return till 
the ſtorm of war is ceaſed. O Connal! ſpeak of 

war and arms, and ſend her from my mind. 
Lovely with her flowing hair is the white- 
boſomed daughter of Sorglan,” 
Con- 
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Connar, flow to ſpeak, replied, tt Guard 


night moved on! The reſt lay in the heath of 
the deer, and ſlept beneath the duſky wind. 
The ghoſts ® of the lately dead were near, and 
ſwam: on the gloomy clouds: And far diſtant, 


in the dark filence of Lena, the feeble voices of 


death were faintly heard. 


It was long the opinion of the ancient Scots, that a ghoſt 


was heard ſhrieking near the place where a death was to hap- 
pen ſoon after. The accounts given, to this day, among the 


vulgar, of this extraordinary matter, are very poetical. The 
ghoſt comes mounted on a meteor, and ſurrounds twice or 


thrice the place deſtined for the perſon to die; and then goes 
along the road through which the funeral is to paſs, ſhriek- 


ing at intervals; at laſt, the meteor and * diſappear * 


W the — place: | 


Vor. I. 1 FIN. 


againſt the race of Ocean. Send thy troop of 
night abroad, and watch the ſtrength of Swaran. 
Cuthullin! I am for peace till the race of Selma 
come; till Fingal come, the firſt of men, and 
beam, like the ſun, on our fields!“ The hero 
ſtruck the ſhield of alarms, the warriors of the 
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ARGUMENT to Book U. 


"The ghoſt of crugal, one of the Iriſh heroes who was Killed 
in battle, appearing to Connal, foretels the defeat of 
Cuthullin in the next battle; and earneſtly adviſes him 
to make peace with Swaran. Connal communicates thi 
viſion; but Cuthullin is inflexible ; from a principle of 
| honour he would not be the firſt to ſue for peace, and he 
reſolved to continue the war. Morning comes ; Swaran 
propoſes dilkonourable terms to Cuthullin, which are re- 
jeded. The battle begins, and is obſtinately fought for 
ſome time, until, upon the flight of Grumal, the whole 
Iriſh army gave way. Cuthullin and Connal cover their 
retreat: Carril leads them to a neighbouring hill, whither 
they are ſoon followed by Cuthullin himſelf, who deſcries 
the fleet of Fingal making towards the coaſt; but, night 
coming on, he loſt ſight of it again. Cuthullin, dejected 
after his defeat, attributes his ill ſucceſs to the death of 
Feria his friend, whom he had killed ſome time before. 
Carzi!, to ſhew that ill ſucceſs did not always attend thoſe 
who innocently killed their friends, introduces the epiſode 
of Comal and Gatvina. 
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In SIX BOOKS. 


BOOK I. 


\ONNAL® lay by the fad of the . 
mountain ſtream, beneath the aged tree. 
A ſtone, with its moſs, ſupported his head. 
Shrill thro” the heath of Lena, he heard the voice 
of night. At diſtance from the heroes he lay; 
the ſon of the ſword, feared no foe! The hero 
beheld, in his reſt, a dark-red ſtream of fire 
ruſhing down from the hill. Crugal ſat upon 
the beam, a chief who fell in fight. He fell by 
the hand of Swaran, ſtriving in the battle of 
heroes. His face is like the beam of the ſetting 


* The ſcene here deſcribed will appear natural to thoſe who 
have been in the highlands of Scotland. The poet removes 
him to a diſtance from the army, to add more horror to the 
deſcription of Crugal's ghoſt by the lonelineſs of the place. 


R 3 moon. 
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moon. His robes are of the clouds of the hill. 
His eyes are two decaying flames, Dark is the 
wound of his breaſt! „ Crugal,” ſaid the 
mighty Connal, ſon of Dedgal famed on the hill 
of hinds! © Why ſo pale and ſad, thou breaker 
of the ſhields? Thou haſt never been pale for 
fear! What diſturbs the departed 'Crugal ?” 
Dim, and in tears, he ſtood and ſtretched his 
pale hand over the hero, Faintly he raiſed his 
feeble voice, like the gale of the reedy Lego! 
* My ſpirit, Connal, is on my hills: my 
corſe on the fands of Erin. Thou ſhalt never 
talk with Crugal, nor find his lone ſteps in the 
heath, I am light as the blaſt of Cromla. 1 
move like the ſhadow of miſt! Connal, ſon of 
Colgar, I ſee a cloud of death: it hovers dark 
over the plains of Lena. The ſons of green 
Erin muſt fall. Remove from the field of 85 
| ghoſts.” Like the darkened moon he retired, 
in the midſt of the whiſtling blaſt, „ Stay,” 
| faid the mighty Connal, © ſtay my dark- red 
friend, Lay by that beam af heaven, ſon of 
the windy Cromla! What cave is thy lonely 
houſe ? What green-headed hill the place of thy 
repoſe? Shall we not hear thee in the ſtorm ? 
In the noiſe of the mountain-ſiream ? When the 
feeble ſons of the wind come forth, and ſcarcely 
feen, paſs over the de fart! 4s 


Taz 
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Tux ſoft-voiced Connal roſe, in the midſt of 

his ſounding arms. He ſtruck his flueld above 
Cuthullin. The ſon of battle waked. Why,“ 
ſaid the ruler of the car, © comes Connal 
through my night ? My ſpear | might turn 
againſt the ſound; and Cuthullin mourn the 
death of his friend. Speak, Connal; ſon of 
Colgar, ſpeak, thy counſel is the ſun of hea- 
ven!” «© Son of Semo!” replied the chief, 
de the ghoſt of Crugal came from his cave. The 
ſtars dim-twinkled through his form, His 
voice was like the ſound of a diſtant ſtream. 
He is a meſſenger of death! He ſpeaks of the 
dark and narrow houſe! Sue for peace, O chicf 
of Erin! or fly over the heath of Lena.” 

= Hz. ſpoke to Connal,” replied the hero, 
ee though ſtars dim twinkled through his form! 
Son of Colgar, it was the wind that murmured 
acroſs thy ear. Or if it was the form“ of Cru- 
oal, why didſt thou not force him to my ſight ? 
 Haſt thou enquired where is his cave? The houſe 
of that ſon of wind ? My ſword might find that 
wee and force his knowledge from Crugal, 


* The poet teaches us the opinions that prevailed i in his 
time concerning the ſtate of ſeparate ſouls. From Connal's 
_ expreſſion, © That the ſtars dim-twinkled through the forni 
of Crugal,” and Cuthullin' s reply, we may gather that they 
both 'thought the ſoul was material ; nn like the 
ud of the ancient Greeks. 


R 4 But 
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” But ſmall is his knowledge, Connal ; he was here 


to-day, He could not have gone beyond our 
| hills! who could tell him there of our fall?“ 
” Ghoſts fly on clouds, and ride on winds,” ſaid 
Connal's voice of wiſdom. “ They reſt to- 
gether in their N and talk of mortal 
men.“ 
« Tyzy let them talk of mortal men; of 
every man but Erin's chief. Let me be forgot 
in their cave. I will not fly from Swaran! If 
fall J muſt, my tomb ſhall riſe, amidſt the fame 
of future times. The hunter ſhall ſhed a tear 
on my ſtone; ſorrow ſhall dwell] round the 
high. boſomed Bragẽla. I fear not death, to 
fly I fear ! Fingal has ſeen me victorious! Thou 
dim phantom of the hill, ſhew thyſelf to me! 
come on thy beam of heaven, ſhew me my 
death in thine hand; yet I will not fly, thou 
feeble ſon of the wind! Go, ſon of Colgar, 
ſtrike the ſhield. It hangs between the ſpears, 
Let my warriors riſe to the ſound; in the midſt 
of the battles of Erin. Though Fingal delays 
his coming with the race of his ſtormy iſles; 
we ſhall fight, O Colgar's ſon, and die in the 
battle of heroes” ?“ 

Taz ſound ſpreads wide. The heroes . 
like the breaking of a blue - rolling wave. They 
ſtood on the heath, like oaks with all their 
branches 
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' branches round them; when they echo to the 
ſtream of froſt, and their withered leaves are 
ruſtling to the wind! High Cromla's head of 
clouds is grey. Morning trembles on the half- 
enlightened ocean. The blue miſt ſwims ſlowly | 
by, and hides the ſons of Inis-fail! 
« RrsE ye,” faid the king of the dark-brown 
ſhields, „ ye that came from Lochlin's waves. 
The ſons of Erin have fled from our arms; 
purſue them over the plains of Lena! Morla, 
go to Cormac's hall. Bid them yield to Swaran; 
before his people ſink to the tomb; and ſilence 
ſpread over his iſle.” They roſe ruſtling like a 
| flock of ſea-fowl, when the waves expel them 
from the ſhore. Their ſound was like a thou- 
ſand ſtreams that meet in Cona's vale, when, after 
a a ſtormy night, they turn their dark eddies, be- 
neath the pale light of the morn. 
As the dark ſhades of autumn fy over 
hills of graſs: ſo gloomy, dark, ſucceſſive came 
the chiefs of Lochlin's echoing woods. Tall 
| a5 the ſtag of Morven, moved ſtately before them 
the king. His ſhining ſhield is on his fide, like 
a flame on the heath at night. When the world 
is filent and dark, and the traveller ſees ſome 
ghoſt ſporting in the beam! Dimly gleam the 
hills around, and ſhew indiſtinctly their oaks! 
A blaſt from the troubled ocean removed the 
ſettled 
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ſettled miſt. The ſons of Erin appear, like a ridge 
of rocks on the coaſt ; when mariners, on ſhores 
unknown, are trembling at veering winds ! 
d Go, Morla, go,” ſaid the king of Lochlin, 
te offer peace to theſe! Offer the terms we give 
to kings, when nations bow down to our ſwords. 
When the valiant are dead in war; when virgins 

weep on the field! Tall Morla came, the ſon 

of Swarth, and ſtately ſtrode the youth along! 
He ſpoke to Erin's blue-eyed chief, among the 
leſſer heroes. Take Swaran's peace,” the 

warrior ſpoke, © the peace he gives to kings, 


when nations bow to his ſword. Leave Erin's 


| ſtreamy plains to us, and give thy ſpouſe and 
dog. Thy ſpouſe high-boſom'd, heaving fair! 
Thy dog that overtakes the wind! Give theſe to 
, prove the weakneſs of thine arm; live then be- 
neath our power!“ 
08 Tell Swaran, tell that heart of pride, 
Cuthullin never yields. I give him the dark 
rolling ſea; I give his people graves in Erin. 
But never ſhall a ſtranger have the pleaſing 
ſun-beam of my love. No deer ſhall fly on 
Lochlin's hills, before ſwift-footed Luith.” 
e Vain ruler of the car,” ſaid Morla «© wilt 
thou then fight the king? The king whole ſhips 
of many groves could carry off thine iſle ? So 
| little is thy green-hilled Erin to him who rules 
| | the 
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the ſtormy waves!” © In words I yield to 
many, Morla. My ſword ſhall yield to none. 
Erin ſhall own the ſway of Cormac, while Con- 
nal and Cuthullin live! O Connal, firſt of 
mighty men, thou hear'ſt the words of Morla. 
Shall thy thoughts then be of peace, thou breaker 
of the ſhields? Spirit of fallen Crugal ! why 
didſt thou threaten us with death? The narrow 
houſe ſhall receive me, in the midſt of the light 
of renown, Exalt, ye ſons of Erin, exalt the 
ſpear and bend the bow: ruſh on the foe in 
darkneſs, as the ſpirits of ſtormy nights 
- Tun diſmal, roaring, fierce, and deep the 
gloom of battle poured along; as miſt that 1s 
rolled on a valley, when ſtorms invade the ſilent 


ſun-ſhine of heaven! Cuthullin moves before in 


arms, like an angry ghoſt before a cloud ; when 
meteors incloſe him with fire; when the dark 
winds are in his hand. Carril, far on the heath, 
bids the horn of battle ſound. He raiſes the 
yoice of ſong, and pours his foul into the minds 


of the brave. 


c WHERE,” faid the mouth of the ſong, 
6c where i is the fallen Crugal? He lies forgot on 
earth ; the hall of ſhells ® is filent. Sad is the 


* The ancient Scots, as well as the preſent Hi ghlanders, 
drunk in ſhells ; hence it is that we ſo often way, in the old 


poetry; with the chief f ſhells, and tbe halls of bells. 
ſpouſe. 
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ſpouſe of Crugal! She is a ſtranger ' in the hall 
of her grief. But who is ſhe, that, like a ſun- 
beam, flies before the ranks of the foe? It is 
Degrena t, lovely fair, the ſpouſe of fallen Cru- 

gal. Her hair is on the wind behind. Her eye 


is red; her voice is ſhrill, Pale, empty is thy 


Crugal now! His form is in the cave of the hill. 
He comes to the ear of reſt ; he raiſes his feeble 
voice; like the humming of the mountain bee; 
like the collected flies of the eve! But Degrena 
falls like a cloud of the morn; the ſword of 
Lochlin is in her fide. Cairbar, ſhe is fallen, the 
riſing thought of thy youth. She is fallen, O 
Cairbar, the thought of thy youthful hours!“ 
Frexce Cairbar heard the mournful ſound. 
He ruſhed along like ocean's whale. He ſaw 
the death of his daughter: He roared in the 
midſt of thouſands. His ſpear met a ſon of 
Lochlin! battle ſpreads from wing to wing ! As 
a hundred winds in Lochlin's groves; as fire in 
the pines of a hundred hills; ſo loud, fo ruin- 
ous, lo vaſt the ranks of men are hewn down. 


Cuthullin cut off heroes like thiſtle ; Swaran 


waſted Erin. Curach fell by his hand, Cairbar 


oY Crugal had married 8 but a little time before 


che battle, conſequently ſhe may with N ety be called a 
ſtranger in the hall of her grief. 


f Deo-grena ſignifies a /un-beam. 
of 
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of the boſſy ſnield! Morglan lies in laſting reſt ! 


Ca-olt trembles as he dies! His white breaſt is 
ſtained with blood ; his yellow hair ſtretched in 
the duſt of his native land! He often had ſpread 
the feaſt where he fell. He often there had raiſed 
the voice of the harp: when his dogs leapt 


around for joy; and the youths of the chace pre- 
pared the bow! 


STILL Swaran advanced, as a ſtream, that 
burſts from the deſart. The little hills are rolled 
in its courſe; the rocks are half-ſunk by its 
ſide! But Cuthullin ſtood before him, like a 
hill, that catches the clouds of heaven. The 


winds contend on its head of pines; the hail 


rattles on irs rocks. But, firm in its ſtrength, 


it ſtands, and ſhades the ſilent vale of Cona! So 
Cuthullia ſhaded the ſons of Erin, and ſtood in 


the midſt of thouſands. Blood riſes like the 


fount of a rock, from panting heroes around. 


But Erin falls on either wing, like ſnow in the 


day of the ſun. 


c O sONs of Erin,” aid G Ce Locklia 


| conquers on the field. Why ſtrive we as reeds 
againſt the wind? Fly to the hill of dark-brown 


hinds. He fled like the ſtag of Morven ; his 
ſpear is a trembling beam of light behind him. 


Few fled with Grymal, chief of the little foul : 
they fell in the battle of an, on Lena's echo- 
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ing heath. | High on his car, of many gems, the 
chief of Erin ſtood. He flew a mighty ſon of 
Lochlin, and ſpoke, in haſte, to Connal. 
ce O Connal, firſt of mortal men, thou haſt taught 
this arm of death! Though Erin's ſons have 
fled, ſhall we not fight the foe? Carril, ſon of 
other times, carry my friends to that buſhy 
hill. Here, Connal, let us ſtand, like rocks, 
and fave our flying friends,” | 
Connar mounts the car of gems. They 
ſtretch their ſhields, like the darkened moon, 
the daughter of the ſtarry ſkies, when ſhe moves, 
a dun circle, thro? heaven; and dreadful change 
is expected by men. Sithfadda panted up the hill, 
and Sronnal haughty ſteed. Like waves behind a 
whale behind them ruſhed the foe. Now on the 
rifing ſide of Cromla ſtood Erin's few ſad ſons ; 
like a grove through which the flame had ruſhed, 
| hurried on by the winds of the ſtormy night; diſ- 
tant, withered, dark they ſtand, with not a leaf to 
| ſhake in the gale. 
__ CuraviLin ſtood beſide an oak. He rolled 
his red eye in ſilence, and heard the wind i in his 
buſhy hair; the ſcout of ocean came, Moran 
the ſon of Fithil. © The ſhips,” he cried, © the 


- ſhips of the lonely iſles. Fingal comes the firſt 


of men, the breaker of the ſhields! The waves 
foam before his black prows ! His maſts with 
fails 
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fails are like groves in clouds!“ * Blow,” ſaid 

Cuthullin, © blow ye winds that tuſh along my 

iſle of miſt, Come to the death of thouſands, O 
king of reſounding Selma! Thy ſails, my friend, 
are to me the clouds of the morning; thy ſhips 
the light of heaven; and thou thyſelf a pillar of 
fire that beams on the world by night. O Con- 
nal, firſt of men, how pleaſing, in grief, are our 
friends! But the night is gathering around! 
Where now are the ſhips of Fingal ? Here let us 
paſs the hours of darkneſs; here wiſh for the 
moon of heaven,” . 

Taz winds come down on the woods. The 
torrents ruſh from the rocks. Rain gathers 
round the head of Cromla. The red ſtars trem- 
ble between the flying clouds. Sad, by the ſide 
of a ſtream whoſe ſound is echoed by a tree, 
ſad by the ſide of a ſtream the chief of Erin ſits. 
Connal ſon of Colgar is there, and Carril of 
other times. © Unhappy is the hand of Cuthul- 
lin,” ſaid the ſon of Semo, „ unhappy is the 


| hand of Cuthullin, ſince he flew his friend! 


Ferda, ſon of Damman, I loved thee as my- 
_— - : Mo aw 
* How, Cuthullin, ſon of Semo! how fell 
the breaker of the ſhields ? Well I remember,” 
ſaid Connal, „“ the ſon of the noble Damman. 
Tall and fair he was like the rain-bow of hea- 
3 E 
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ven.” Ferda from Albion came, the chief of a 
hundred hills. In Muri's * hall he learned the 
ſword, and won the friendſhip of Cuthullin. We 
moved to the chace together: one was our r bed 


= in the heath! 


Dzvucata was the ſpouſe of Cairbes, chief of 
the plains of Ullin, She was covered with the 
light of beauty, but her heart was the houſe of 
pride. She loved that ſun-beam of youth, the ſon 
of noble Damman. „ Cairbar,” ſaid the white- 
armed Deugala, - give me half of the herd. No 
more 1 will remain in your halls. Divide the 
herd, dark Cairbar!” * Let Cuthullin,“ ſaid 
Cairbar, ce divide my herd on the hill. His 
| breaſt is the ſcat of juſtice. Depart, thou light 
of beauty! I went and divided the herd. One 
| fnow-white bull remained. I gave that bull to 


Cairbar. The wrath of Deugala roſe! 


« Sox of Damman,” begun the fair, ec Cu- 
chullin hath pained my ſoul, I muſt hear of his 
death, or Lubar's ſtream ſhall roll over me. My 
pale ghoſt ſhall wander near thee, and mourn 
the wound of my pride. Pour out the blood of 
Cuthullin or pierce this heaving breaſt.” « Deu- 
gala,” ſaid the fair-haired youth, “ how ſhall I 
lay the ſon of Semo? He is the friend of my 


* Ss 


ſecret 
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ſecret thoughts. Shall I then lift the ſword ?” 
She wept three days before the chief, on the 
fourth he ſaid he would fight. © I will fight my 
friend, Deugala! but may I fall by his ſword! 
Could I wander on the hill alone? Could I be- 
hold the grave of Cuthullin ?” We fought on the 
plain of Muri. Our ſwords avoid a wound. 
They ſlide on the helmets of ſteel; or ſound on 


the ſlippery ſhield:. Deugala was near with a 


ſmile, and ſaid to the ſon of Damrman : „ Thine 
arm is feeble, ſun-beam of youth ! Thy years 
are not ſtrong for ſtee]. Yield to the ſon of 
 Semo. He is a rock on Malmor.” 

ce Tux tear is in the eye of youth. He faulter- 
ing ſaid to me : © Cuthullin, raiſe thy boſſy 
ſhield. Defend thee from the hand of thy friend. 
My ſoul is laden with grief: for I mult ſlay the 
chief of men!” I Gghed as the wind in the cleft 
| of a rock. I lifted high the edge of my ſteel. 
The ſun-beam of battle fell : the firſt of Cuthul- 


lin's friends! Unhappy is che hand of Cuthullin 


ſince the hero fell! 
c Moukxrul is thy tale, ſon of the car,“ 
ſaid Carril of other times. © It ſends my ſoul 
back to the ages of old, to the days of other 
| years, Often have I heard of Comal, who flew 
the friend he loved; yet victory attended his 
ſteel: the battle was conſumed in his preſence | 


Vor, IJ. 8 1 CoMal 
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CoMaL was a ſon of Albion; the chief of an 
hundred hills! His deer drunk of a thouſand 
| ſtreams. A thouſand rocks replied to the voice 
ol his dogs. His face was the mildneſs of youth. 
His hand the death of heroes. One was his love, 
and fair was ſhe! the daughter of mighty Con- 
loch. She appeared like a ſun-beam among 
women, Her hair was the wing of the raven. 
Her dogs were taught to the chace. Her bow- 
ſtring ſounded on the winds. Her ſoul was fixed 
on Comal. Often met their eyes of love. Their 
courſe in the chace was one. Happy were their 

words in ſecret. But Grumal loved the maid, 
the dark chief of the gloomy Ardven. He watched 
her lone ſteps in the heath; the foe of unhappy 
Comal ! Z „ 
On day, tired of the chace, when the miſt 
had concealed their friends, Comal and the 
daughter of Conloch met, in the cave of Ro- 
nan. It was the wonted haunt of Comal. Its 
ſides were hung with his arms. A hundred 
ſhields of thongs were there; a hundred helms 
of ſounding ſteel. Reſt here, he ſaid, © my 
love Galbina : thou light of the cave of Ronan! 
A deer appears on Mora's brow, I go; but I 
will ſoon return,” I fear,” ſhe ſaid, “ dark 
Grumal my foe ; he haunts the cave of Ronan ! 
; 5 1 will 
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I will reſt among the arms; but ſoon return, : 
"my ve.” EP 
Hz went to the deer of Mora. The daughter 
of Conloch would try his love. She cloathed 
her fair ſides with his armour ; ſhe ſtrode from 
the cave of Ronan! He thought it was his foe. 
His heart beat high. His colour changed, and 
darkneſs dimmed his eyes. He drew the bow. 
The arrow flew, Galbina fell in blood! He run 
with wildneſs in his ſteps: he called the daughter 


of Conloch. No anſwer in the lonely rock. 


Where art thou, O my love ? He ſaw, at length, 
her heaving heart, beating around the arrow 
he threw, © O Conloch's daughter, is it thou? 
He ſunk upon her breaſt! The hunters found 
the hapleſs pair; he afterwards walked the hill. 


But many and filent were his ſteps round the 


dark dwelling of his love. The fleet of the ocean 
came, He fought, the ſtrangers fled. He 
ſearched for death along the field. Bur Who 
could lay the mighty Comal ! He threw away 
his dark-brown ſhield, An arrow found his 
manly breaſt. He fleeps with his loved Galbina 
at the noiſe of the ſounding ſurge ! Their green 


tombs are ſeen by the mariner, when he bounds = 


on the waves of the north. 
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AR G U M E N T to Book III. 


Cuchullin, pleaſed with the ſtory of Carril, inſiſts with that 
| bard for more of his ſongs. He relates the actions of 
Fingal in Lochlin, and death of Agandecca the beautiful 
ſiſter of Swaran. He had ſcarce finiſhed when Calmar 
the ſon of Matha, who had advifed the firſt battle, came 
wounded from the field, and told them of Swaran's de- 
ſign to ſurpriſe the remains of the Iriſh army. He him- 
ſelf propoſes to withſtand ſingly the whole force of the 
enemy, in a narrow paſs, till the Iriſh ſhould make good 
therr retreat. Cuthullin, touched with the gallant pro- 
pofal of Calmar, reſolves to accompany him, and orders 
Carril to carry off the few that remained of the Iriſh. 
Morning comes, Calmar dies of his wounds; and, the 
ſhips of the Caledonians appearing, Swaran gives over 
the purſuit of the Irith, and returns to oppoſe Fingal's 
landing. Cuthullin aſhamed, after his defeat, to appear 
before Fingal, retires to the cave of Tura. Fingal en- 
gages the enemy, puts them to flight; but the coming 
on of night makes the victory not deciſive. The king, 

| who had obſerved the gallant behaviour of his grandſon 
Oſcar, gives him advices concerning his conduct in peace 
and war. He recommends to him to place the example 
of his fathers before his eyes, as the beſt model for his 
conduct; which introduces the epiſode concerning Fai- 
naſollis, the danghter of the king of Craca, whom Fingal 
had taken under his protection, in his youth. Fillan and 
Oſcar are diſpatched to obſerve the motions of the enemy 
by night; Gaul the ſon of Morni deſires the command of 
the army, in the next battle ; which Fingal promiſes to 
give him. Some general reflections of che you cloſe the 
third day, 
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Pin As ANT are the words of the ſong,” 
ſaid Cuthullin ! * lovely the tales of other 
times! They are, like the calm dew of the 
morning on the hill of roes; when the ſun is 
faint on its ſide, and the lake is ſettled and blue 
in the vale. O Carril, raiſe again thy voice! 
let me hear the ſong of Selma: which was ſung 
in my halls of joy, when Fingal king of ſhields 
was there, and glowed at the deeds of his fathers.” 
« FIN GAL thou dweller of battle,” ſaid Car- 
ril, © early were thy deeds in arms. Lochlin 
* The ſecond night, ſince the opening of che poem, conti - 
nues; and Cuthullin, Connal, and Carril till fit in the placg 
deſcribed in the preceding book. The ſtory of Agandecca is 
introduced here with propriety, as great uſe is made of it in 


the courſe of the poem, and as it, in ſome meaſure, brings 
about the cataſtrophe, 


S 4 was 


Wn -- CCC 
was conſumed in thy wrath, when thy youth 
ſtrove with the beauty of maids. They ſiniled at 
the fair-blooming face of the hero; but death 
was in his hands. He was ſtrong as the waters 
of Lora, His followers were the roar of a thou- 
ſand ſtreams. They took the king of Locklin in 
war ; they reſtored him to his ſhips. His big 
heart ſwelled with pride; the death of the youth 
was dark in his ſoul. For none ever, but Fin- : 
gal, had overcome the ſtrength of the mighty 
Starno*. He fat in the hall of his ſhells in Loch- 
lin's woody land. He calied the grey-haired 
Snivan, that often ſung round the circle + of 
Loda: when the ſtone of power heard his voice, 
and battle turned in the field of the valiant !” 
Starno ſaid, 
ce go to Ardven's ſea- ſurrounded rocks. Tell to 
the king of Selma; he the faireſt among his 


« Goz grey-haired Snivan, 


_ thouſands, tell him I give him my daughter, the 
Jovelieſt maid that ever heaved a breaſt of ſnow. 
Her arms are white as the foam of my waves, 
Her ſoul is generous and mild. Let him come 
with his braveſt heroes, to the daughter of the 
* Starno was the father of Swaran as well as Agandecca. 
His fierce and cruel character is well marked in other Poems 
concerning the times. | 
+ This paſſage molt certainly alludes to the religion of 


Lochlin, and the ſtone of power here mentioned | is the image 
one of the deities of Scandinavia. 


ſecret 
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ſecret hall!” Snivan came to Selma's hall: Fair- 
| haired Fingal attended his ſteps. His kindled foul 
flew to the maid, as he bounded on the waves of 
the north.“ Welcome,“ ſaid the dark-brown 
Starno, * welcome, king of rocky Morven : 
welcome his heroes of might, ſons of the diſ- 
tant iſle! Three days within my halls ſhall ye 
feaſt; three days purſue my boars; that your 
fame may reach the maid who dwells in the 
ſecret hall. 
 STarwo deſigned their death. He gave the 
feaſt of ſhells. Fingal, who doubted the foe, 
kept on his arms of ſteel, The ſons of death 
were afraid : They fled from the eyes of the king. 
The voice of ſprightly mirth aroſe. The trem- 
bling harps of joy were ſtrung. Bards ſung the 
battle of heroes: They ſung the heaving breaſt 
of love. Ullin, Fingal's bard, was there: the 
ſweet voice of reſounding Cona. He praiſed the 
daughter of Lochlin ; and Morven's * highs 
deſcended chief. The daughter of Lochlin over- 
heard. She left the hall of her ſecret ſigh! She 
came in all her beauty, like the moon from the 
cloud of the eaſt. Lovelineſs was around her as 
light. Her ſteps were the muſic of ſongs. She 


* All the North-weſt coaſt of Scotland probably went of 
old under the name of , which ſignifies a ridge of 
very high hills. 

ſaw 
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ſaw the youth and loved him. He was the ſtolen 
ſigh of her ſoul. Her blue eye rolled on him in 
ſecret : ſhe bleſt the chief of reſounding Morven. 

Taz third day with all its beams, ſhone 
bright on the wood of boars. Forth moved the 
dark-browed Starno; and Fingal, king of 
mields. Half the day they ſpent in the chace; 
the ſpear of Selma was red in blood. It was then 

the daughter of Starno, with blue eyes rolling in 

tears; it was then ſhe came with her voice of 

love, and ſpoke to the king of Morven. . Fin- 
> gal, high deſcended chief, truſt not Starno's 

heart of pride. Within that wood he has placed 
bis chiefs. Beware of the wood of death. But, 
remember, ſon of the iſle, remember Agandecca : 
ſave me from the wrath of my father, king of 
the windy Morven !” 

Taz youth, with unconcern, went on; his 
| heroes by his ſide. The ſons of death fell by his 
hand; and Gormal echoed around! Before the 
halls of Starno the ſons of the chace convened. 
The king's dark brows were like clouds. His 

eyes like meteors of night. e Bring hither,” 
| he ſaid, & Agandecca to her lovely king of 
 Morven] His hand is ſtained with the blood of 

my people; her words have not been in vain!” 
| She came with the red eye of tears. She came 


2 with 
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with looſely flowing locks. Her white breaſt 
heaved with broken ſighs, like the foam of the 
ſtreamy Lubar. Starno pierced her fide with 
ſteel. She fell, like a wreath of ſnow, which 


ſlides from the rocks of Ronan; when the woods 


are ſtill, and echo deepens in the vale! Then 
Fingal eyed his valiant chiefs, his valiant chiefs 
took arms. The gloom of battle roared ; Loch- 
lin fled or died. Pale, in his bounding ſhip he 


cloſed the maid of the ſofteſt ſoul, Her tomb 
aſcends on Ardven the ſea roars round her 
narrow dwelling. 


c BLESSED be her ſoul, 5 aid Cuthullin; 
er bleſſed be the mouth of the ſong! Strong | 
was the youth of Fingal; ſtrong is his arm of 0 
age. Lochlin ſhall fall again before the king of 
echoing Morven. Shew thy face from a cloud, 
O moon! light his white ſails on the wave: And 


if any ftrong ſpirit ® of heaven fits on that low- 
hung cloud ; turn his dark ſhips from the rock, 
thou rider of the ſtorm ! 2 


* This is 3 only es in hen poem that has * appear- : 


ance of rehigion. But Cuthullin's apoſtrophe to this ſpirit is 
accompanied with a doubt, ſo that it is not eaſy to determine 


whether the hero meant a ſuperior being, or the ghoſts of 
deceaſed warriors, who were ſuppoſed in thoſe times to rule 


the ſtorms, and to tranſport themſelves in a guſt of wind 
from one country to another. 


SUCH. 
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Such were the words of Cuthullin at the 
ſound of the mountain-ſtream ; when Calmar 
aſcended the hill, the wounded fon of Matha. 
From the field he came in his blood. He leaned 
on his bending ſpear. Feeble is the arm of 
battle! but ſtrong the ſoul of the hero! * Wel- 
come! O ſon of Matha,” ſaid Connal, © wel- 
come art thou to thy friends! Why burſts that 
broken ſigh, from the breaſt of him who never 
| feared before? And never, Connal, will he 
fear, chief of the pointed ſteel! My ſoul 
brightens in danger: in the noiſe of arms. I 
am of the race of battle, My fathers never 
feared,” 

« CorMmar was the firſt of my race, He 
ſported through the ſtorms of waves. His 
black ſkiff bounded on ocean; he travelled on 

the wings of the wind. A ſpirit once embroiled 

the night, Seas ſwell, and rocks reſound. 

Winds drive along the clouds. The lightning 

flies on wings of fire, He feared, and came to 

land : then bluſhed that he feared at all. He 

' ruſhed again among the waves to find the ſon 

of the wind. Three youths guide the bounding 

bark; he ftood with ſword unſheathed. When 
the low-hung vapour paſſed, he took it by the 
curling head, He ſearched its dark womb with 

his 
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his ſteel. The ſun of the wind forſook the air. 
The moon and ſtars returned! Such was the 
boldneſs of my race. Calmar is like his fathers. 
Danger flies from the lifted ſword. They beſt 
ſucceed who dare! 
Bur now, ye ſons of green Erie, retire from 
Lena's bloody heath. Collect the ſad remnant 
of our friends, and join the ſword of Fingal. 
I heard the ſound of Lochlin's advancing arms! 
Calmar will remain and fight. My voice ſhall 
be ſuch, my friends, as if thouſands were be- 
hind me. But, ſon of Semo, remember me. 
Remember Calmar's lifeleſs corſe. When Fin- 
gal ſhall have waſted the field, place me by ſome 
ſtone of remembrance, that future times may 
hear my fame; that the mother of Calmar may 
rejoice in my renown.” 
„ No: ſon of Matha,” ſaid Cuthullin, « 1 
will never leave thee here. My joy is in unequal 
fight: my ſoul increaſes in danger. Connal, 
and Carril of other times, carry off the ſad ſons 
of Erin. When the battle is over, ſearch for 
us in this narrow way. For near this oak we ſhall 
fall, in the ſtream of the battle of thouſands !” 
„O Fithil's ſon, with flying ſpeed ruſh over the 
heath of Lena. Tell to Fingal that Erin is 
fallen. Bid the king of Morven come. O let 
FORD him 
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him come, like the ſun in. a ſtorm, to lighten, 
to reſtore the iſle !”? 
 MogninG is grey on Cromla. The ſons of 
the ſea aſcend. Calmar ſtood forth to meet 
them in the pride of his kindling ſoul. But 
| pale was the face of the chief, He leaned on his 
father's ſpear. That ſpear which he brought 
from Lara, when the ſoul of his mother was 
ſad ; the ſoul of the lonely Alcletha, waining in 
the ſorrow of years. But ſlowly now the hero 
falle, like a tree on the plain. Dark Cuthullin 
ſtands alone like a rock in a ſandy vale. The ſea 
comes with its waves, and roars on its hardened 
ſides. Its head is covered with foam ; the hills 
are echoing around. 

"New from the grey miſt of the ocean, the 
white-ſailed ſhips of Fingal appear. High is the 
grove of their maſts, as they nod, by turns, on 
the rolling wave. Swaran ſaw them from the 
Hill, He returned from the ſons of Erin, As 
ebbs the reſounding ſea, through the hundred 
iſles of Iniſtore; ſo loud, ſo vaſt, ſo immenſe 
returned the ſons of Lochlin againſt the king. 
But bending, weeping, fad, and flow, and drag- 
ging his long ſpear behind, Cuthullin ſunk in 
Cromla's wood, and mourned his fallen friends. 
He feared the face of Fingal, who was wont to 
greet him from the fields of renown ! 


« How 
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«© How many lie there of my heroes! the 
chiefs of Erin's race! they that were cheerful 


in the hall, when the ſound of the ſhells aroſe ! 


No more ſhall I find their ſteps in the heath. 


No more ſhall I hear their voice in the chace. 


Pale, filent, low on bloody beds, are they who 
were my friends! O ſpirits of the lately dead, 


meet Cuthullin on his heath! Speak to him 


on the wind, when the ruſtling tree of Tura's 
cave reſounds, There, far remote, I ſhall lie 


unknown. No bard ſhall hear of me. No grey 


ſtone ſhall riſe to my renown. Mourn me with 
the dead, O Bragela ! departed is my fame.“ 
Such were the words of Cuthullin, when he funk 


in the woods of Cromla ! 
Fix OA, tall in his ſhip, ſtretched his bright 
lance before him. Terrible was the gleam of the 


ſteel : it was like the green meteor of death, ſet- 


ting in the heath of Malmor, when the traveller 
is alone, and the broad moon is darkened in 
heaven. 


« Tu battle is paſt,” ſaid the king. « 1 


behold the blood of my friends, Sad is the 
heath of Lena! mournful the oaks of Cromla! 


The hunters have fallen in their ſtrength : the 


ſon of Semo is no more. Ryno and Fillan, my 
_ ſons, ſound the horn of Fingal. Aſcend that 
hill on the ſhore; call the children of the foe. 


Call 
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Call them from the grave of Lamdarg, the chief 
of other times. Be your voice like that of your 
father, when he enters the battles of his 
ſtrength. 1 wait for the mighty ſiranger. I 
wait on Lena's ſhore for Swaran, Let him come 
with all his race ; ſtrong in battle are the friends 
ol the dead!” 
Fax Ryno as lightning gleaned along : 
Dark Fillan ruſhed like the ſhade of autumn. 
On Lena's heath their voice is heard. The ſons. 
of ocean heard the horn of Fingal. As the 
roaring eddy of ocean returning from the 
kingdom of ſnows ; ſo ſtrong, ſo dark, fo ſud- 
| den came down the ſons of Lochlin, The king 
in their front appears, in the diſmal pride of his 
arms! Wrath burns on his dark-brown face; his 
eyes roll in the fire of his valour, Fingal be- 
held the ſon of Starno: he remembered Agan- 
decca, For Swaran with the tears of youth had 
mourned his white-boſomed ſiſter, He ſent 
Ullin of ſongs to bid him to the feaſt of ſhells : 
For pleaſant on Fingal's ſoul returned the me- 
mory of the firſt of his loves! _ 
Uri came with aged ſteps, and ſpoke to 
Starno's ſon. O thou that dwelleſt afar, ſur- 
rounded, like a rock, with thy waves! come to 
the feaſt of the King, and paſs the day in reſt, 
To-morrow Jet us fight, O Swaran, and break 


6 the 
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the echoing ſhields.” © To- day, ſaid Star- 
no's wrathful ſon, © we break the echoing 
ſhields : to-morrow my feaſt ſhall be ſpread z 
but Fingal ſhall lie on earth.” To- morrow 
let his feaſt be ſpread,” ſaid Fingal with a ſmile. 
 < To-day, O my ſons! we ſhall break the 


echoing ſhields. Offian, ſtand thou near my 
arm. Gaul, lift thy terrible ſword. Fergus, 


bend thy crooked yew. Throw, Fillan, thy 
lance through heaven. Lift your ſhields, like 
the darkened moon. Be your ſpears the meteors 
of death. Follow me in the path of my fame. 
Equal my deeds in battle.” 
As a hundred winds on Morven; as the 
ftreams of a hundred hills; as clouds fly ſuc- 


ceſſive over heaven; as the dark ocean aſſails 


the ſhore of the deſart: ſo roaring, ſo vaſt, ſo 
terrible the armies mixed on Lena's echoing 


heath. The groan of the people ſpread an 


the hills: it was like the thunder of night, when 


the cloud burſts on Cona; and a thouſand ghoſts 
ſhrick at once on the hollow wind. Fingal 


ruſhed on in his ſtrength, terrible as the ſpirit 


of Trenmor; when, in a whirlwind, he comes 


to Morven, to ſce the children of his pride. 
The oaks reſound on their mountains, and the 
rocks fall down before him. Dimly ſeen, as 
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lightens the night, he ſtrides largely from hill 
to hill. Bloody was the hand of my father, 
when he whirled the gleam of his ſword, He 
remembers the battles of his youth. The field 
is walted in his courſe ! 

Ryno went on like a pillar of fire.” Dark is 
the brow of Gaul. Fergus ruſhed forward with 
feet of wind. Fillan like the miſt of the hill. 
Oſſian, like a rock, came down, I exulted in 
the ſtrength of the king. Many were the deaths 
of my arm! diſmal the gleam of my ſword! 
| My locks were not then ſo grey; nor trembled 
my hands with age. My eyes were not cloſed i in 
darkneſs ; my feet failed not in the race! ; 

Wno can relate the deaths of the people ? 
Who the deeds of mighty heroes ? when Fingal, 
burning in his wrath, conſumed the ſons of 
- Lochlin? groans ſwelled on groans from hill io 
hill, till night had covered all. Pale, ſtaring 
like a herd of deer, the ſons of Lochlin convene 
on Lena. We ſat and heard the ſprightly harp, 
at Lubar's gentle ſtream. Fingal himſelf was 
next to the foe. He liſtened to the tales of his 
bards. His godlike race were in the ſong, the 
chiefs of other times. Attentive, leaning on his 
ſhield, the king of Morven ſat. The wind 
whiſtled through his locks ; his thoughts are of 

| 1 the 
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the days of other years. Near him on his bend- 
ing ſpear, my young, my valiant Oſcar ſtood. 

He admired the king of Morven : his decds 
were ſwelling in his ſoul ! 


« Son of my ſon,” begun the king,“ 0 | 


Oſcar, pride of youth! I ſaw te ſhining of thy 
ſword. I gloried in my race. Purſue the fame 


of our fathers; be thou what they have been, 
when Trenmor lived, the firſt of men, and 
Trathal the father of heroes! They fought the 


battle in their youth. They are the ſong of 
bards. O Oſcar! bend the ſtrong in arm: but 


ſpare the feeble hand. Be thou a ſtream of many 


tides againſt the foes of thy people; but like the 
gale, that moves the graſs, to thoſe wo alk 
thine aid. So Trenmor lived; ſuch Trathal 
| was; and ſuch has Fingal been, My arm was 
the ſupport of the injured ; the weak reſted be- 
| hind the lightning of my ſteel. 

« Ozcar! I was young like thee, when 


lovely Fainaſöllis came: that ſun beam! that 
mild light of love! the daughter of * Craca's 


king! I then returned from Cona's heath, and 


* What the Craca here mentioned was, is not, at this 


diſtance of time, eaſy to detennine. The mott probable opi- 


| nion is, that it was one of the Shetland ifles. There is a 
ſtory concerning © daughter of the king of Craca in the ſixth 


book, 
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few were in my train. A white-ſailed boat ap- 
peared far off; we ſaw it like a miſt, that rode 
on ocean's wind, It ſoon approached, We ſaw 
the fair, Her white breaſt heaved with ſighs, 
The wind was in her looſe dark hair: her roſy 
cheek had tears. Davghter of beauty,” calm 
I faid, “ what ſigh is in thy breaſt? Can I, 
young as 1 am, deſend thee, daughter of the 
lea? My ſword is not uamatched in war, but 
dauntleſs is my heart.“ „ | 
To thee I fly” with ſighs ſhe ſaid, O 
prince of mickty men! To thee I fly, chief of 
the generous tells, ſupporter of the feeble hand! 
The Ling of Craca's echoing ifle owned me the 
ſunbeam of his race. Cromala's hills have heard 
the ſighs of love for unhappy Fainaſöllis! Sora's 

chief beheld me fair; he loved the daughter of 

Craca. His ſword is a beam of light upon the 

_ warrior's fide. But dark is his brow ; and tem- 
peſts are in his foul, I ſhun him, on the roar- 
ing ſea; but Sora's chief purſues.” 
« ResT thou,“ I ſaid, © behind my ſhield; 
reſt in peace, thou beam of light! The gloomy 
chief of Sora will fly, if Fingal's arm is like his 
ſoul. In ſome lone cave I might conceal thee, 
daughter of the ſea! But Fingal never flies. 
Where the danger threatens, I rejoice in the 
ſtorm of ſpears.” I ſaw the tears upon her 

2 cheek. 
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cheek. I pitied Craca's fair. Now, like a 
dreadful wave afar, appeared the ſhip of ſtormy 
Borbar. His maſts high-bended over the ſea 


behind their ſhects of ſnow, White roll the 
waters on either de. The ſtrength of ocean 
ſounds. “ Come thou,“ I ſaid, „ from the 


roar of ocean, thou rider of the form ! Partake 
the feaſt within my hall. It is che houſe of 
ſtrangers.” | 


TE maid ſtood trembling by my fide. He 


drew the bow. She fell. Unerring is thy 


hand,” I ſaid, “ but feeble was the foe!” We 
fought, nor weak the ſtrife of death! He ſunk 
beneath my ſword. We laid them in two tombs 
of ſtone; the hapleſs lovers of youth ! Such 


have I been in my youth, O Oſcar! be thou 


like the age of Fingal. Never ſearch thou for 
battle; nor ſhun it when it comes. 

cc FiLLan and Oſcar of the dark-brown 
hair! ye, that are ſwift in the race! fly over 


the heath in my preſence, View the ſons of 


Lochlin. Far off I hear the noiſe of their feet, 
like diſtant ſounds in woods, Go: that they 
may not fly frora my ſword, along the waves of 
the north. For many chiefs of Erin's race lie 


here on the dark bed of death. The children of 


war are low; the ſons of echoing Cromla” 
T 3 . 
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Tux heroes flew like two dark clouds: two 
dark clouds that are the chariots of ghoſts; when 
air's dark children come forth to frighten hap- 
leſs men, It was then that Gaul “, the ſon of 
Morni, ſtood like a rock in night. His ſpear 
is glittering to the ſtars ; ; his voice like many 
ſtrrams. 1 © 

« Sow of battle,“ cried the chief,“ 0 Fin- 
gal, king of ſhells! let the bards of many ſongs 
ſooth Erin's friends to reſt. Fingal, ſheath thou 
thy ſword of death; and let thy people fight. 
We wither away without our fame; our king is 
the only breaker of ſhields! When morning 
riſes on our hills, behold, at a diſtance, our 
deeds, Let Lochlin feel the ſword of Morni's 
ſon ; that bards may ſing of me. Such was the 
cuſtom heretofore of Fingal's noble race. Such 
was thine own, thou king of ſwords, in battles 
of the ſpear,” | 
% O so of Mo orni,” Fingal replied, “ I 
glory 1 in thy lame. Fight ; but my ſpear ſhall 


* C: zul, the fon cf Morn, i, Was chief of a tribe that diſ- 
! long the pre-eminence with Fingal himſelf. They 
were reduced at lat to cbedience, and Gaul, from an enc- 
my, turned F. :ngal's bett triend and greateſt hero. His cha- 
racer is jome:thing like that of Ajax in the Iliad; a hero of 
more {irength than conduct in battle. He was very fond of 
military fame, and here he demands the next battle to him- 
ſeit. The poet, by an artitice, removes Fingal, that his 
return may be the more magnt3c23t. 


be 
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be near, to aid thee in the midſt of danger. 
Rafe, raiſe the voice, ye ſons of ſong! and lull 
me into reſt, Here will Fingal lie, amidſt the 
wind of night. And if thou, Agandecca, art 
near, among the children of thy land; if thou 
fitteſt on a blaſt of wind, among the high- 
ſhrowded maſts of Lochlin; come to my 
dreams *, my fair one, Shew thy bright face to 
my ſoul,” 

Many a voice and many a harp, in tuneful 
fovade aroſe, Of Fingal's noble deeds they 
| ſung; of Fingal's noble race: And ſometimes, 
on the lovely ſound, was heard the name of 
Offian, I often foughr, and often won, in 
battles of the ſpear. But blind, and tearful, and 
forlorn I walk with little men! O Fingal, with 
thy race of war I now behold thee not! The 
wild roes feed on the green tomb of the mighty 

king of Morven! Bleſt be thy ſoul, thou king 
of ſwords, thou moſt renowned on the hills of 
Cona! Np 


®'T'he poet pre parcs us ſor the Sram i ef Fingal in the 
next book. 
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ARGUMENT to Boox IV. 
The action of the poem being ſuſpended by night, Offian | 
takes that opportunity to relate his own actions at the 
lake of Lego, and his courtſhip of Evirallin, who was the 
mother of Oſcar, and had died ſome time before the ex- 
pedition of Fingal into Ireland. Her ghoſt appears to 
him, and tells him that Oſcar, who had been ſent, the 
beginning of the night, to obſerve the enemy, was en- 
gaged with an advanced party, and almoſt overpowered. 
Offian relieves his ſon; and an alarm is given to Fingal 
of the approach of Swaran. The king rites, calls his ar- 
my together, and, as he had promiſed the preceding 
night, devolves the command on Gaul the ſon of Morni, 
while he himielf, after charging his ſons to behave gal- 
lantly and defend his people, retires to a hill, from whence 
he could have a view of the battle. The battle joins ; the 
Poet relates Oſcar's great actions. But when Ofcar, in 
conjunction with his father, conquered in one wing, Gaul, 
who was attacked by Swaran in perſon, was on the point 
of retreating in the other. Fingal ſends Ullin his bard to 
encourage him with a war ſong, but notwithſtanding Swa- 
ran prevails z and Gaul and his army are obliged to give 
way. Fingal, deſcending from the hill, rallies them again: 
Swaran deſiſts from the purſuit, poſſeſſes himſelf of a ri- 
ſing ground, reitores the ranks, and waits the approach 
of Fingal. The king, having encouraged his men, gives 
the neceſſary orders, and renews the battle. Cuthullin, 
who, with his friend Connal, and Carril his bard, had 


retired to the cave of Tura, hearing the noiſe, came to the 


brow of the hill, which overlooked the field of battle, 
where he ſaw Fingal engaged with the enemy. He, 
being hindered by Connal from joining Fingal, who was 
himſelf upon the point of obtaining a complete victory, 
ſends Carril to congratulate that hero on his ſucceſs, 
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HO comts with her ſongs from the hill, 
like the bow of the ſhowery Lena? Ir is 
the maid of the voice of love! The white-armed 

daughter of Toſcar! Often haſt thou heard my 

ſong; often given the tear of beauty. Doſt 
thou come to the wars of thy 3 ? to hear 


* Fingal bring aſleep, and the aQion ſuſpended bs night, 
the poet introduces the ſtory of his courtſhip of Evirallin the 
daughter of Branno. The epiſode is neccflary to clear up 
| ſeveral paſſages that follow in the poem; at the ſame time 
that it naturally brings on the action of the book, which may 
be ſuppoſed to begin about the middie of the third night 
from the opening of the poem. This book, as many of 
Oſſian's other compoſitions, is addrefied to the beaurifu! 
Malvina the daughter of Toſcar. She n to have been 
in love with Oſcar, and to have aſſeded the comp: ny of the 
tather after the death of the fon. 


the 
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he: actions of Oſcar? When ſhall 1 ceaſe to 
mourn, by the ſtreams of reſounding Cona ; 
My years have paffed away in battle, My a 

is > darkened with grief! 

„ Davcnrtr of the hand of ſnow ! 1 was 
not ſo mournful and blind. I was not ſo dark 
and forlorn, when Everallin loved me! Everallin 
with the dark-brown hair, the white- boſomed 
daughter of Branno! A thouſand heroes ſought 
the maid, ſhe refuſed her love to a thouſand. 
The ſons of the ſword were deſpiſed : for grace- 
ful in her eyes was Offian! I went, in ſuit of the 
maid, to Lego's ſable ſurge. Twelve of my 
people were there, the ſons of ſtreamy Morven ! 
We came to Branno, friend of ſtrangers! Bran- 
no of the ſounding mail! “ From whence,” 
he ſaid, © are the arms of ſteel? Not eaſy to 
win is the maid, who has denied the blue-eyed 
ſons of Erin! But bleft be thou, O ſon of Fin- 
gal! Happy is the maid that waits thee ! Tho' 
twelve daughters of beauty were mine, thine 
| were the choice, thou ſon of fame!“ | 

He opened the hall of the maid, the dark- 
haired Everallin. Joy kindled in our manly 
| breaſts. We bleſt the maid of Branno. Above 
us on the hill appeared the people of ſtately Cor- 
mac. Eight were the heroes of the chief, The 
heath flamed wide with their arms, There 

Colla; 
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Colla; there Durra of wounds, there mighty 
Toſcar, and Taro, there Freſtal the victorious | 
| ſtood; Dairo of the happy deeds: Dala the 
battle's bulwark in the narrow way! The ſword | 
famed in the hand of Cormac. Graceful was 
the look of the hero! Eight were the heroes of 
Offian, Ullin Lormy ſon of war. Mullo of the 
generous deeds. The noble, the graceful Sce- 
lacha. Oglan, and Cerdal the wrathful. Du- 
mariccan's brows of death! And why ſhould 
Ogar be the laſt; ſo wide renowned on the hills 
of Ardven?“ 5 
Oc met Dala the ſtrong, face to face, on 
the field of heroes. The battle of the chiefs was, 
Uke wind, on ocean's foamy waves. The dag- 
ger 1s remembe red by Ogar; the weapon which 
he loved, Nine times he drowned it in Dala's 
ide. The ſtormy battle turned. Three times I 
broke on Cormac's ſhiel! : three times he broke 
his ſpear. Bur, unhappy __ of love! I cut 
his head away, Five times I ſhook it by the 
lock. The friends of " fled. Whoever . 
would have told me, lovely maid, when then E; 
ſtrove in battle; that blind, forſaken, and for- 
lorn I now ſhould pals the night; firm ought 
his mail to have been; unmatched his arm in 
war! 


Oo; 


On * Lena's gloomy heath, the voice of muſic 
died away. The unconſtant blaſt blew hard, 
The high oak ſhook its leaves around. Of Eve- 
rallin were my thoughts, when in all the light 
of beauty ſhe came. Her blue eyes rolling in 
tears. She ſtood on a cloud before my ſight, 
and ipoke with feeble voice! © Riſe, Oſſian, 
riſe, and ſave my ſon ; ſave Oſcar prince of men. 
Near the red oak of Luba's ſtream, he fights 
with Lochlin's ſons.” She ſunk into her cloud 
again. I covered me with ſteel, My ſpear ſup- 
ported my ſteps; my rattling armour rung. 1 


hummed, as I was wont in danger, the ſongs of : 


heroes of old, Like diſtant thunder Lochlin 
heard. They fled ; my ſon purſued,” 
& I CALLED him like a diſtant ſtream. Oſcar | 
return over Lena. No further purſue the 
foe,” I ſaid, © though Oſſian is behind thee.” 
He came; and pleaſant to my ear was Oſcar's 
ſounding ſteel. Why didſt thou ſtop my 
hand,“ he ſaid, © till death had covered all ? 
For dark and dreadful by the ſtream they met 


* The poet returns to his ſubject.· If one could fix the 


time of the year in which the action of the poem happened, 


from the ſcene deſcribed here, I ſhould be tempted to place 


it in autumn. The trees ſhed their leaves, and the winds are 


variable, both which circumſtances agree with that ſeaſon of 
the year. 


thy 
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thy ſon and Fillan! They watched the terrors 
of the night. Our ſwords have conquered ſome. 
But as the winds of night pour the ocean over 
the white ſands of Mora, ſo dark advance the 
ſons of Lochlin, over Lena's ruſtling heath! 
The ghoſts of night ſhrick afar: I have ſeen 
the meteors of death. Let me awake the king 
of Morven, he that ſmiles in danger! He that 
is like the ſun of heaven, riſing in a ſtorm!“ 
FincaL had ſtarted from a dream, and leaned 
on Trenmor's ſhield; the dark- brown ſhield of 
his fathers; which they had lifted of old in war. 
The hero had ſcen, in his reſt, the mournful 
form of Agandecca. She came from the way of 
the ocean. She ſlowly, lonely, moved over 
Lena. Her face was pal: like the miſt of Cromla. 
Dark were the tears of her cheek. She often 
| raiſed her dim hand from her robe: her robe 
which was of the clouds of the defart : ſhe raiſed 
| her dim hand over Fingal, and turned away her 
filent eyes! *© Why weeps the daughter of 
| Starno ?” ſaid Fingal, with a figh; „ why is 
thy face fo pale, fair wanderer of the clouds?“ 
She departed on the wind of Lena. She left 
him in the midſt of the night, She mourned 
the ſons of her people, that were to fall by the 
hand of Fingal. ES 


Tus 
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Tar hero ſtarted from reſt. Still he beheld 
her in his ſoul. The ſound of Oſcar's ſteps ap- 
proached. The king ſaw the grey ſhield on his 
ſide: For the faint beam of the morning came 
over the waters of Ullin. What do the foes 
in their fear?” ſaid the riſing king of Morven ; 
« or fly they through ocean's foam, or wait they 
the battle of ſteel ? But why ſhould Fingal aſk ? 
I hear their voice on the early wind! Fly over 
Lena's heath: O Ofcar, awake our friends!“ 
Tux king ſtood by the ſtone of Lubar. Thrice 
| he reared his terrible voice. The deer ſtarted 
from the fountains of Cromla. The rocks ſhook 
on all their hills. Like the noiſe of a hundred 
mountain-ſtreams, that burſt, and roar, and 
foam like the clouds, that gather to a tempeſt 
on the blue face of the ſky! ſo met the ſons of 
che deſart, round the terrible voice of Fingal, 
' Pleaſant was the voice of the king of Morven to 
the warriors of his land. Often had he led them 
to battle; often returned with the ſpoils of the 
foe! Ol 
% Con to battle,” ſaid the king, © « ye chit- ; 
| dren of echoing Selma ! Come to the death of 
| thouſands. Comhal's fon will ſee the fight. My 
ſword ſhall wave on the hill the defence of my 
people in war. But never may you need it, 
; warriors : 
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warriors: while the fon of Morni fights, the 
chief of mighty men! He ſhall lead my battle; 

that his fame may rite in ſong! O ye ghoſts of 
heroes dead ! ye riders of the ſtorm of Cromla ! 
receive my falling people with joy, and bear 
them to your hills. And may the blaſt of Lena 


carry them over my ſeas, that they may come to 


my ſilent dreams, and delight my ſoul in reſt! 
Fillan and Ofcar, of the dark-brown hair! fair 
Ryno, with the pointed ſteel ! advance with va— 
lour to the fight. Behold the fon of Morni ! 
Let your ſwords be like his in ſtrife : behold the 
_ deeds of his hands. Protect the friends of your 


” father. Remember the chiefs of old. My chil- 


dren, I will ſee you yet, though here ye ſhould 
fall in Erin. Soon ſhall our cold, pale ghoſts 
meet in a cloud on Cona's eddying winds!” _ 
Now like a dark and ftormy cloud, edged 
round with the red lightning of heaven; flying 
weſtward from the morning's beam, the king of 
Selma removed. Terrible is the light of his ar- 
mour; two ſpears are in his hand. His grey 
hair falls on the wind. He often looks back on 
the war. Three bards attend the ſon of fame, 
to bear his words to the chiefs. High on 
Cromla's ſide he ſat, waving the lightning of his 
ſword, and as he waved we moved. 
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Jor rifes in Oſcar's face. His cheek is red. 
Ilis eye ſheds tears. The ſword is a beam of 
fire in his hand. He came, and ſmiling, ſpoke 
to Ofſian, © O ruler of the fight of ſteel! my 
father, hear thy fon ! Retire with Morven's 
mighty chicf. Give me the fame of Offian, If 
here I fall: O chief, remember that breaſt of 
ſnow, the lonely ſun-beam of my love, the 
white-handed daughter of Toſcar! For, with 
red check from the rock, bending over the 
ſtream, her ſoft hair flies about her boſom, as 
ſhe e the ſigh for Oſcar, Tell her I am on 
my hills, a lightly-bounding ſon of the wind ; 
tell her, that in a cloud, I may meet the lovely 
maid of Toſcar.” Raiſe, Ofcar, rather raiſe my 
tomb. I will not yield the war to thee, The firſt 
and bloodicft in the ſtriſe, my arm ſhall reach 
thee how to fiaht. But, remember, my ſon, to 
place this fword, this bow, the horn of my deer, 
within that dark and narrow houſe, whoſe mark 
is one grey ſtone | | Oſcar, I have no love to leave 
to the care of my fon. Evirallin i is no more, the 
lovely daughter of Branno! 
Such were our words, when Gaul's loud 
voice came growing on the wind. He waved on 
high the ſword of his father. We ruſhed to 
death and wounds. As waves, white bubbling 
Over 
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over the deep, come ſwelling, roaring on; as 
rocks of ooze meet roaring waves: fo foes at- 
tacked and fought, Man met with man, and 
ſteel with ſteel. Shields ſound, and warriors fall. 
As a hundred hammers on the red ſon of the 
furnace, ſo roſe, ſo rung their ſwords! | 
_ Gavur, ruſhed on, like a whirlwind in Ard- 
ven. The deſtruction of heroes is on his ſword. 
Swaran was like the fire of the deſart in the 
echoing heath of Gormal! How can I give to 
the ſong the death of many ſpears? My ſword 
. roſe high, and flamed in the ſtrife of blood. 
Oſcar, terrible wert thou, my beſt, my greateſt 
ſon! 1 rejoiced in my ſecret ſou], when his 
| ſword flamed over the ſlain. They fled amain 
through Lena's heath. We purſued and flew. 
As ſtones that bound from rock to rock; as 
axes in echoing woods; as thunder rolls from 
hill to hill, in diſmal broken peals; ſo blow 
ſucceeded to blow, and death to death, from the 
hand of Oſcar and mine. 
Bur Swaran cloſed round Morni' 8 ſon, as s the 5 
ſtrength of the tide of Iniſtore. The king half. 
roſe from his hill at the ſight. He half. aſſumed 
the ſpear. Go, Ullin, go, my aged bard,” 
begun the king of Morven. © Remind the 
mighty Gaul of war. Remind him of his fa- 


thers. Support the yielding fight with ſong ; 
U 2 for 
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for ſong enlivens war.“ Tall Ullin went, with 
ſtep of age, and ſpoke to the king of ſwords. 


ec Son“ of the chief of generous ſteeds! high- 


| bounding king of ſpears. Strong arm in every | 
| perilous toil. | Hard heart that never yields. | 


Chief of the pointed arms of death. Cut down 
the foe; let no white fail bound round dark 
Iniſtore. Be thine arm like thunder, thine 
eyes like fire, thy heart of ſolid rock, Whirl 
round thy ſword as a meteor at night; lift thy 
ſhield like the flame of death, Son of the chief 


of generous ſteeds, cut down the foe. Deſtroy !” 


The hero's heart beat high. But Swaran came 


wich battle. He cleft the ſhield of Gaul in 


twain. The ſons of Selma fled. 


FinGAL at once aroſe in arms. Thrice he 


| 


reared his dreadful voice. Cromla anſwered 
around, The ſons of the deſart ſtood ſtill. 


They bent their bluſhing faces to earth, aſhamed 
at the preſence of the king. He came, like a 


cloud of rain in the day of the ſun, when ſlow 


it rolls on the hill, and fields expect the ſhower. 
Silence attends its flow progreſs aloft; but the 


tempeſt is ſoon to ariſe. Swaran beheld the ter- 


*The cuſtom of encouraging men in battle with extem- 


pore rhymes, has been carried down almoſt to our own 
times. Several of theſe war ſongs are extant, but the moſt 


bol them are only a group of epithets, without either beauty 


or harmony, utterly deſtitute of poetical merit, 


rible 
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rible king of Morven. He ſtopped in the midſt 
of his courſe. Dark he leaned on his ſpear, 
rolling his red eyes around. Silent and tall he 
ſeemed as an oak on the banks of Lubar, which 


nad its branches blaſted of old by the lightning 


of heaven. It bends over the ſtream : the grey 
moſs whiſtles in the wind: ſo ſtood the king. 
Then ſlowly he retired to the riſing heath of 
Lena. His thouſands pour around the hero. 
Darkneſs gathers on the hill ! 

FinGaL, like a beam from heaven, ſhone in 
the midſt of his people. His heroes gather 
around him. He ſends forth the voice of his 
power. Raiſe my ſtandards on high; ſpread 

them on Lena's wind, like the flames of an hun- 
dred hills! Let them ſound on the winds of 
Erin, and remind us of the fight, Ye ſons of 
the roaring ſtreams, that pour from a thouſand 
hills, be near the king of Morven! attend to 
the words of his power! Gaul ſtrongeſt arm of 
death! O Oſcar, of the future fights! Connal, 
ſon of the blue ſhields of Sora! Dermid of the 
dark-brown hair! Offian king of many ſongs, 
be near your father's arm!” We reared the ſun- 
beam of battle; the flandard of the king! 
5 * Fingal's ſtandard was diſtinguiſhed by the name of un- 
Bam; probably on account of its bright colour, and its being 
ſtudded with gold. To begin a battle is expreſſed, in old 
compolition, by lifting of the ſuu- beam. | 

e 9 Each 


} 
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Each hero exulted with joy, as, waving, it flew 
on the wind, It was ſtudded wich gold above, 
as the blue wide ſheil of the nightly ſky. Each 
hero had his ſtandard too; and each his gloomy ; 
men! 
— Brnol p,“ ſaid the king of generous mells, | 
60 how Lochlin divides on Lena! They ſtand 
like broken clouds on a hill; or an half con— 
ſumed grove of oaks; when we ſee the ſky 
through its branches, and the meteor paſling 
behind! Let every chief among the friends of 
Fingal take a dark troop of thoſe that frown ſo _ 
high: Nor let a ſon of the echoing groves, 
bound on the waves of Iniftore !” | 
« Minx,” ſaid Gaul, © be the ſeven chiefs, 
that came from Lano's lake.“ Let Iniſtore's 
dark king,” ſaid Oſcar, © come to the ſword of 
Oſſian's ſon.” To mine the king of Iniſcon,” 
ſaid Cann, ce heart of ſteel!” „Or Mudan's 
chief or I,” ſaid brown-haired Dermid, * ſhall 
ſleep on clay-cold earth.” * My choice, 
though now ſo weak and dark, was Terman's 
battling king; I promiſed with my hand to win 
the hero's dark-brown ſhield,” * Bleſt and vic- 
torious be my chiefs,” ſaid Fingal of the mildeſt 
look. „ Swaran, king of roaring WAVES, thou 
art the choice of Fingal!” 
Now, like an Laden different 3 that 
por through many vales; divided, dark the 
ſons 
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ſons of Selma advanced.- Cromla echoed 
around! © How can I relate the deaths, wen 
we cloſed in the ſtrife of arms! O davgh- 
ter of Toſcar ! bloody were our hands! The 
gloomy ranks of Lochlin fell, like the banks of 
the roaring Cona! Our arms were victorious on 
Lena: each chief fulfilled his promiſe! Beſide 
the murmur of Branno thou didſt often fit, O 
maid! thy white boſom roſe frequent, like the 
down of the ſwan when ſlow ſhe ſwims on the 
lake, and ſidelong winds blow on her ruffled 
wing. Thou haſt ſeen the ſun retire, red and 


| ſlow behind his cloud: night gathering round on 


the mountain, while the unfrequent blaſt roared 
in the narrow vales. At length the rain beats 
hard: thunder rolls in peals. Lightning glances 
on the rocks! Spirits ride on beams of fire! The 
ſtrength of the mountain-ſtreams comes roaring 
down the hills. Such was the noiſe of battle, 
maid of the arms of ſnow! Why, daughter of 
Toſcar, why that tear? The maids of Lochlin 
have cauſe to weep ! The people of their coun- 
try fell. Bloody were the blue ſwords of the 

race of my heroes! But I am fad, forlorn, and 
blind: no more the companion of heroes. 


Give, lovely maid, to me thy tears, I have — 


{een the tombs of all my friends!“ 


U 4 IT 


1 IN . 


Ir was then, by Fingal's hand, a hero fell, to 
his grief! Grey-haired he rolled in the duſt. ; 
He lifted his faint eyes to the king: © And is it 
by me thou haſt fallen,” ſaid the ſon of Com- 
hal, „thou friend of Agandecca! I have ſeen 
thy tears for the maid of my love in the halls 
of the bloody Starno! Thou haſt been the foe 
of the foes of my love, and haſt thou fallen by 
my hand? Raiſe, Ullin, raife the grave of 
Mathon; and give his name to Agandecca's 
ſong. Dear to my ſoul haſt thou been, chou 
darkly-dwelling maid of Ardven!““ 
Curaviiix, from the cave of Cromla, 
| heard the noiſe of the troubled war. He called 
to Connal chief of ſwords; to Carril of other 
times. The grey-haired heroes heard his voice, 
They took their pointed ſpears. They came, 
and ſaw the tide of battle, like ocean's crowded 
waves: when the dark wind blows from the 
deep, and rolls the billows through the ſandy 
vale! Cuthullin kindled at the fight. Dark- 
neſs gathered on his brow. His hand is on the 
{ſword of his fathers: his red rolling eyes on 
the foe. He thrice attempted. to ruſh to battle. 
He thrice was ſtopt by Connal. * Chief of the 
iſle of miſt,” he ſaid, cc Fingal ſubdues the foe. 


Seek not a part of the fame of the king; himtelt 
is like the ſtorm !” 


cc Tarx, 
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« Tyrx, Carril, go,” replied the chief, 
c go, greet the king of Morven. When Loch- 
lin falls away like a ſtream after rain: when the 
noiſe of the battle is paſt. Then be thy voice 
ſweet in his ear to praiſe the king of Selma! 
Give him the {word of Caithbat. Cuthullin is 
not worthy to lift the arms of his fathers! Come, 
O ye gholts of the lonely Cromla! ye ſouls of 
| chiefs that are no more! be near the ſteps of 
Cuthullin; talk to him in the cave of his grief. 
Never more ſhall I be renowned, among the 
mighty in the land, I am a beam that has 
ſhone ; a miſt that has fled away : when the blaſt 
of the morning came, and brightened the ſhaggy 
fide of the hill: Connal! talk of arms no more: 
departed is my fame. My ſighs ſhall be on 
Cromla's wind; till my footſteps ceaſe to be 
ſeen. And thou, white-boſom'd Bragela, mourn 
over the fall of my fame: vanquiſhed, I will never 
return to thee, thou ſun-beam of my foul !” 


i 


EPIC POEM. 


BOOK V, 


ARGUMENT to Boox v. 


Cuthullin and Connal fill remain on the hill. Fingal and 
© 4ran meet; the combat is deſcribed, Swaran is over- 
come, bound and delivered over as a pritoner to the care 
of Oilttan and Gaul the ſon of Morni ; Fiugal, his younger 
ſons, and Ofcar, ſtill purſue the enemy. The epiſode of 
| Orla a chief of Lochlin, who was mortally wounded in 
the battle, is introduced. Fingal, touched with the death 
of Orla, orders the purſuit to be diſcontinued ; and calling 
his ſons together, he is informed that Ryno, the youngeſt 
of them, was flaim. He laments his death, hears the 
ſtory of Lamdarg and Gelchoſſa, and returns towards the 
place where he had left Swaran. Carril, who had been 
ſent by Cuthullin to congratiilate Fingal on his victory, 
comes in the mean time to Offian. The converſation of 
the two pocts cloſes the acticn of the fourth day. 
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AN ANCIENT 


EPIC POEM. 
In SIX BOOKS, 
BOOK V. 


N Cromla's reſounding fide, Connal ſpoke 
to the chief of the noble car. Why that 
gloom, ſon of Semo? Our friends are the 
mighty in fight. Renowned art thou, O war- 
rior! many were the deaths of thy ſteel. Often 
has Bragela met, with blue-rolling eyes of joy: 
often has ſhe met her hero, returning in the 
midſt of the valiant; when his ſword was red 


with ſlaughter; when his foes were ſilent in the 


fields of the tomb. Pleaſant to her ears were thy 
bards, when thy deeds aroſe in ſong. 

Bur behold the king of Morven! He moves, 
below, like a pillar of fire. His ſtrength is like 
the ſtream of Lubar, or the wind of the echoing 
Cromla; when the branchy foreſts of night are 


torn 
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torn from all their rocks! Happy are thy people, 8 
O Fingal! thine arm ſhall finiſh their wars. 
Thou art the firſt in cheir dangers: the wiſeſt in 
the days of their peace. Thou ſpeakeſt, and thy 

thouſands ovey: armies tremble at the ſound of 
thy ſteel, Happy are thy people, O Fingal! 


bing of reſounding Selma! Who is that ſo dark 


and terrible coming in the thunder of his courſe ? 
who but Starno's ſon to meet the king of Mor- 
ven? Behold the battle of the chiefs! it is the 
ftorm of the ocean, when two ſpirits meet 
far diſtant, and contend for the rolling of 
waves. The hunter hears the noiſe on his hill. 
He ſees the high ms advancing to Ardven's 


| ſhore! 

Sucn were the words of Connal, when the 
heroes met, in fight. There was the clang of 
arms! there every blow, like the hundred ham 
mers of the furnace! Terrible is the battle of 
the kings; dreadful the look of their eyes. Their 


dark- brown ſhields are cleft in twain. Their 


ſteel flies, broken, from their helms. They 
fling their weapons down. Each ruſhes to his 
hero's graſp: Their ſinewy arms bend round 
each other: they turn from fide to ſide, and 
ſtrain and ſtretch their large ſpreading limbs 
below. But when the pride of their ſtrength 
aroſe, they ſhook the hill with their heels. 
4 | Rocks 
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Rocks tumble from their places on high; the 
green-headed buſhes are overturned. At length 


the ſtrength of Swaran fell: the king of the 


groves is bound. Thus have I ſeen on Conaz : 
but Cona I behold no more! thus have I ſeen 
two dark hills, removed from their place, by 
the ſtrength of the burſting ſtream. They turn 
from ſide to fide in their fall; their call oaks 
meet one another on high. Then they tumble 
together with all their rocks and trees. The 
ſtreams are turned by their ſide. The red ruin 


Is ſeen afar. 85 

« Sons of diſtant Morven,” faid Fingal : 
c guard the king of Lochlin! He is ſtrong as 
his thouſand waves. His hand is taught to war. 
His race is of the times of old. Gaul, thou firſt 


of my heroes; Oſſian king of ſongs, attend. He 


is the friend of Agandecca; raiſe to joy his grief. 
But, Oſcar, Fillan, and Ryno, ye children of the 


race! purſue Lochlin over Lena; that no veſſel 
may hereafter bound, on the dark- -rolling waves 
of Iniſtore!” 


_ THEY flew ſudden acroſs the heath. He 


lowly moved, like a cloud of thunder, 1 
the ſultry plain of ſummer is ſilent and dark! 


His ſword is before him as a ſun-beam; terrible 
as the ſtreaming meteor of night. He came 
toward a chicf of Lochlin, He ſpoke to the 


ſon. 
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ſon of the wave. “ Who is that ſo dark and 
ſad, at the rock of the roaring ſtream? He can- 
not bound over its courſe : How ſtately is the 
chief! His boſſy ſhield is on his ſide; his ſpear, 
like the tree of the deſart! Youth of the dark- 
red hair, art thou of the foes of F ingal?“ 

« ] AM a ſon of Lochlin,“ he cries, ©« ſtrong 
is my arm in war. My ſpoule is weeeping at 
home. Orla ſhall never return!“ Or fights. 

or yields the hero,” ſaid Fingal of the noble 
deeds? & foes do not conquer in my preſence : 
my friends are renowned in the hall. Son of 

the wave, follow me, partake the feaſt of my 
ſhells: purſue the deer of my deſart: be thou 
the friend of Fingal.” © No:“ ſaid the hero, 
ce J aſſiſt the feeble. My ſtrength is with the 
weak in arms. My ſword has been always un- 
matched, O warrior! let the king of Morven 
yield!” * I never yielded, Orla! Fingal never 
yielded to man. Draw thy ſword and chuſe thy 
foe, Many are my heroes!” 

e Doxs then the king refuſe the tagt! fat 


” Orla of the dark-brown ſhield. Fingal is 


match for Orla: and he alone of all his race 1 
« But, king of Morven, if I ſhall fall; as one 
time the warrior muſt die; raiſe my tomb in the 
midſt : let it be the greateſt on Lena. Send, 
over the dark-blue wave, the ſword of Orla to 
7 : the 
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the ſpouſe of his love; that ſhe may ſhew it to 
her ſon, with t tears, to kindle his ſoul to war.“ 

© Son of the mournful tale,“ ſaid Fingal, 


« why doſt thou awaken my tears? One day 
the warriors muſt die, and the children ſee their 
uſcleſs arms in the hall, But, Orla! thy tomb 
ſhall riſe, Thy white-boſomed ſpouſe ſhall m 


over thy ſword.” 


Tnær fought on the heath of Lena. Feeble 


was the arm of Orla. The ſword of Fingal de- 


ſcended, and cleft his ſhield in twain. It fell 


and glittered on the ground, as the moon on the 


ruffled ſtream, * King of Morven,” ſaid the 
hero, lift thy ſword and pierce my breaſt. 
Wounded and faint from battle, my friends have 


left me here. The mournful tale ſhall come to 
my love, on the banks of the ſtreamy Lota; 


when ſhe is alone in the wood ; and the ruſtling. 


blaſt ig, the leaves?” 


« No;” ſaid the king of Mareen, « ] will 
never wound thee, Orla. Oa the banks of Lota 
let her ſee thee, eſcaped from the hands of war. 
Let thy grey-haired father, who, perhaps, is 
blind with age. Let him hear the ſound of thy 
voice, and brighten within his hall. With joy 
Jer the hero riſe, and ſearch for his ſon with his 


kands!”” «e But never will he find him, Fingal; 2 
ſaid the * of the ſtreamy Lota. On 
Vor. I. X Lena's 


— — —— 
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Lena's heath I muſt die: foreign bards ſhall talk 
of me. Rs broad belt covers my wound of 
death, I give it to the wind!“ 

Tur dark blood poured from his ſide, he fell 
pale on the heath of Lena. Fingal bent over 
him as he dies, and called his younger chiefs. 
Olcar and Fillan, my ſons, raiſe high the 
memory of Orla. Here let the dark-haired hero 
reſt, far from the ſpouſe of his love, Here let 
him reſt ia his narrow houſe far from the found 
of Lota. The feeble will find his bow at home; 
but will not be able to bend it. His faithful 
dogs howl on his hills; his boars, which he uſed 
to purſue, rejoice. Fallen is the arm of battle! 
the mighty among the valiant is low! Exalt 
the voice, and blow the horn, ye ſons of the 
ling of Morven! Let us go back to Swaran, to 
fend the night away on ſong. Fillan, Oſcar, 
and Ryno, fly over the heath of Lena. Where, 
Ryno, art thou, young ſon of fame: ? Thou 
art not wont to be the laſt to anſwer thy fa- 
| ther” s voice!” 

« Ryno,” ſaid Ullin firſt of bards, © is wit!; 
the awful forms of his fathers. With Trathal 
king of ſhieles; with Trenmor of mighty deeds. 
Tuc youth is low, the youth is pale, he lics on 
Lena's heath!” «e Fell the ſwifteſt in the race,” 
ſald the king, „ the firſt to bend the bow ? 

Thou 
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Thou ſcarce haſt been known to me? why did 
young Ryno fall? But ſleep thou ſoftly on Lena, 
Fingal ſhall ſoon behold thee. Soon ſhall my 
voice be heard no more, and my footſteps ceaſe 
to be ſeen, The bards will tell of Fingal's 
name. The ſtones will talk of me. Bur, 
Ryno, thou art low indeed! thou haſt not re- 
ceived thy fame. Ullin, ſtrike the harp for Ryno; 
tell what the chief would have been. Farewel, 
thou firſt in every field! No more ſhall I direct 
thy dart! Thou that haſt been ſo fair! I behold 
thee not. Farewel. The tear is on the cheek 
of the king, for terrible was his ſon in war, 
His fon! that was like a beam of fire by night 
on a hill; when the foreſts fink down in its 
courſe, and the traveller trembles at the ſound! 
But the winds drive it beyond tlie ſteep. It ſinks 
from fight, and darkneſs prevails, 
„ Whnozz fame is in that dark-creen tomb,” 
begun the king of generous ſhells? “ four ſtones. 

with their heads of moſs ſtand there! They 
mark the narrow houſe of death. Near it let 
Ryno reſt, A neighbour to the brave let bim 
lie. Some chief of fame is here, to fly, wich my 
ſon, on clou ds. O Ullin! raiſe the ſongs of old. 
Awake their memory in their tomb. If in the 
field they never fled, my ſon ſhall reſt by their 
X 2 | ſidde. 
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fide, He ſhall reſt, far-diſtant from Morven, 


on Lena's reſounding plains!” 

« HERE, ſaid the bard of ſong, ce here reſt 
the firſt of heroes. Silent is Lamderg * in this 
place: dumb is Ullin, king of ſwords: And 
Who, ſoft ſmiling from her cloud, ſhews me 
her face of love? Why, daughter, why ſo pale 
art thou, firſt of the maids: of Cromla? Doſt 
thou :cp with the ſors in battle, white-boſomed 
daughter of Tuathal? Thou halt been the love 
of thouſands, but Lamderg was thy love. He 
came to Tura's moſſy towers, and, firiking his 
dark buckler, ſpoke:” „ Where is Gelchoſſa, 
my love, the daughter of the noble Tuathal? 1 
left ker in the hall of Tura, when I fought with 
great Ilfada. Return ſoon, O Lamderg ! ſhe 
aid, for here I fit in grief. Her white breaſt 
roſe with ſighs. Her cheek was wet with tears. 
But I ſee her not coming to meet me; to. ſooth 
my ſoul after war. Silent is the hall of my joy! 
] hear not the vaice of the bard, Bran + does 


* Lamh-dhearg ſignifies bloody 4. Gelchoſſa, abhite 
legged. Tuathal, furly. Wn, long beard, Ferchios, 
700 co aqueror of men, _ 

+ Bran is a common name of grey-hounds to this dar. 
It is a cuſtom in the north of Scotland, to give the names of 
rg neroes mentioned in this poem, to their dogs; a proo: 


that they arc familiar to the car, and their fame general! / 
neun. 


nc: 
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not ſhake his chains at the gate, glad at the 

coming of Lamderg. Where is Gelchoſſa, my 
love, the mild — of the generous . 
thal * * . 

« Lamps!” ſays Ferchios ſon of Aidon, 
e Gelchoſſa moves ſtately on Croml:. She and 
the maids of the bow purſue the flying deer!“ 
< Ferchios !” replied the chief of Cromla, © no 
noiſe meets the ear of Lamderg! No found is in 
the woods of Lena. No deer fly in my ſight. 
No panting dog purſues. I ſee not Gelchoſſa 
my love, fair as the full moon ſetting on the 
hills. Go, Ferchios, go to Allad “, the grey- 
| haired ſon of the rock. His dwelling is in the 
Circle of ſtones, He may know of the bright 
| Gelchofla !” — 

e Tas ſon of FORE He ſpoke to the 
ear of age.  Allad! dweller of rocks: thou that 
trembleit alone! what ſaw thine eyes of age?“ 
cc J ſaw,” anſwered Allad the old, © Ullin the 
ſon of Cairbar. He came, in darkneſs, from 
Cromla. He hummed a ſurly ſong, like a blaſt 


* Allad is a druid : he is called the fon cf the rock, from 
his dwelling in a cave; and the circle of ſton2s here men- I 
rioned is the pale of the druidical temple. He is here con- 
ſaited as one who had a ſupernatural knowledge cf things; 
from the druids, no doubt, came the ridiculous notion of the 
ſecond fight, which prevailed in the highlands and iſks, 
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in a leafleſs wood. He entered the hall of Tura. 
« Lamderg,” he ſaid, „ moſt dreadful of men, 
fight or yield to Ullin.“ « Lamderg,“ replied 
6 ichoſj:, „ the ſon of battle, is not here. He 
firs Ulfada mighty chief, He is not here, thou 
firit of men! But Lamderg never yields. He 
will fight the ſon of Cairbar !” « Lovely art 
thou,” ſaid terrible Ullin, * daughter of the ge- 
nerous Tuathal, I carry thee to Cairbar's halls. 
The valiant ſhaii have Gelchoſſa, Three days 
T remain on Cromla, to wait that fon of battle, 
| Lamderg. On the fourth Gelchoffa is mine; if 
the mighty Lamderg flies.” 8 
« ALLAD!“ ſaid the chief of Cromla, *<© peace | 
to thy dreams in the cave. Ferchios, ſound the 
horn of Lamderg, that Ullin may hear in his 
| halls.” Lamderg, like a roaring ſtorm, aſ- 
cended the hill from Tura. He hummed a 
ſurly ſonz as he went, like the noiſe of a falling 
ſtream. He darkly ſtood upon the hill, like a 
cloud varying its form to the wind. He rolled 
a ſtone, the ſign of war. Ullin heard in Cair- 
bar's hall. The hero heard, with joy, his foe. 
He took his father's ſpear, A ſmile brightens 
his dark-brown check, as he places his ſword by 
his fide, The dagger glittered in his hand. He 
whuſtled as he went, 
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 Gercnossa ſaw the filent chief, as a wreath 
of miſt aſcending the hill. She ſtruck her white 
and heaving breaſt; and ſilent, tearful, feared 
for Lamderg. «© Carrpar, hoary chief of 
ſhells,” ſaid the maid of the tender hand, © I 
muſt bend the bow on Cromla. I ſee the dark- 


brown hinds!” She haſted up the hill. In 


vain! the gloomy heroes fought. Why ſhould 
I tell to Selma's king, how wrathful heroes 
fight? Fierce Ullin fell. Young Lamderg carne, 


all pale to the daughter of generous Tuathal! 


« What blood, my love?” ſhe trembling ſaid : 
« what blood runs down my warrior's fide?” «It 
is Ullin's blood,” the chief replied, * thou fairer 
than the ſnow! Gelchoſſa, let me reſt here a 
little while.” The mighty Lamderg died! « And 
ſleepeſt thou ſo ſoon on carth, O chief of ſhady 
Tura?“ Three days ſhe mourned beſide her love. 


'The hunters found her cold. They raiſed this 


tomb above the three, Thy ſon, O king of 
Morven, may relt here with herocs ! 
« Ax p here my fon ſhall reſt,” ſaid Fingal. 


eee The voice of their fame is in mine ears. Flllan 
and Fergus! bring hither Orla; the pale youth 


of the ſtream of Lota ! Not unequalled ſhall Ryno 
lie in earth, when Orla is by his ſide. Weep, 
ye daughters of Morven | ye maids of the 
ſtreamy Lota weep! Like a tree they grew on 

⁊X 4 the 
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the hills. They have fallen like the oak of the 
deſart; when it lies acroſs a ſtream, and withers 
in the wind. Oſcar! chief of every youth! thou 
ſeeſt how they have fallen. Be thou like them, 
on earth renowned. Like them the ſong of 
bards. Terrible were their forms in battle; but 
calm was Ryno in the days of peace. He was 
| like the bow of the ſhower ſcen far diſtant on 
the ſtream; when the ſun is ſetting on Mora; 
when ſilence dwells on the hill of deer. Ref}, 
youngeſt of my ſons! reſt, O Ryno! on Lena. 
We too ſhall be no more. Warriors one oy 
muſt fall!“ 
Sucn was thy grief, thau king of ſwords, 
when Ryao lay on earth. What muſt the grief 
of Oflian be, for thou thyſelf art gone! I hear 
not thy diſtant voice on Cona, My eyes per- 
ceive thee not. Often forlorn and dark I fit at 
thy tomb; and feel it with my hands. When ] 
think 1 hear thy voice, it is but the paſſing blaſt, 
Fingal has long ſince fallen aſleep, the ruler of 
the war! 

Tux Gaul and Offian fat with Swaran, on 
the ſoft green banks of Lubar. 1 touched the 
harp to pleaſe the king. But gloomy was his 
brow. He rolled his red eyes towards Lena. 
The hero mourned his hoſt. I raiſed mine eyes 
to Cromla's brow. I ſaw the ſon of generous 

— Semo. 


px 
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Semo. Sad and ſlow he retired, from his hill, 
towards the lonely cave of Tura. He ſaw Fin- 


gal victorious, and mixed his joy with grief. 
The ſun is bright on his armour. Connal Nowly 
ſtrode behind. They ſunk behind the hill, like 
two pillars of the fire of night: when winds 
purſue them over the mountain, and the flaming 
heath reſounds! Beſide a ſtream of roaring foam 
his cave is in a rock. One tree bends above it. 
The ruſhing winds echo againſt its ſides. Here 
reſts the chief of Erin, the ſon of generous 
Semo. His thoughts are on the battles ke loſt, 
The tear is on his cheek. He mourned the 
departure of his fame, that fled like the miſt of 
Cona. O Bragela! thou art too far remote, to 
cheer the ſoul of the hero. But let him fee thy 
bright form in his mind: that his thoughts may 
return to the lonely ſun-beam of his love! 


Wo comes with the locks of age? It is the 
ſon of ſongs. © Hail, Carril of other times! 


Thy voice is like the harp in the halls of Tura. 
Thy words are pleaſant as the ſhower, which 
falls on the ſunny field. Carril of the times of 
old, why comeſt thou from the ſon of the gene- 
„„ 3 5 
« OsslAx, king of ſwords,” replied the bard, 
ce thou beſt can raiſe the ſong. Long haſt thou 
been know! to Carril, thou ruler of war! Ofcen 
— : have 
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have I touched the harp to lovely Evirallin. 
Thou too haſt often joined my voice, in Branno's 
hall of generous ſhells. And often, amidſt our 
voices, was heard the mildeſt Evirallin. One 
day ſhe ſung of Cormac's fall, the youth, who 
died for her love. I ſaw the tears on her cheek, 
and on thine, thou chief of men! Her ſoul was 
touched for the unhappy, though ſhe loved him 
not. How fair among a thouſand maids, was 
the daughter of generous Branno !” 
« BRING not, Carril,” I replied, * bring 
not her memory to my mind. My foul muſt 
melt at the remembrance, My eyes muſt have 
their tears. Pale in the earth is ſhe, the ſoftly- 
bluſhing fair of my love! But fit thou on the 
heath, O bard! and let us hear thy voice. It is 
pleaſant as the gale of ſpring, that ſighs on the 


hunter's ear; when he awakens from dreams of 
Joy, and has heard the muſic of the ſpirits of the 
hill : 5 Sa 
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Ni ght comes on. Fingal gives a feaſt to his army, at w hich | 
Swaran is preſent. The king commands Ullin his bard to 


give the /ong of peace; a cuſtom always obſerved at th? 


end of a war. Ullin relates the actions of Trenmor, great 


grandfather to Fingal, in Scandinavia, and his marriage 
with Inibaca, the daughter of a king of Lochlin who was 


anceſtor to Swaran ; which conſideration, together with 
his being brother co Agandecca, with whom Fingal was 


in love in his youth, induced the king to ret-aſe him, and 


permit him to return, with the remains of his army, into 


Lochlin, upon his promiſe of never returning to Ireland, 
in a hoſtile manner. The night is ſpent in ſettling Swa- 
ran's departure, in ſongs of bards, and in a converſation 


in which the ſtory of Gruwal is introduced by Fingal. 


Morning comes. Swaran departs; Fingal goes on a 
hunting party; and finding Cuthullin in the cave of Tura, 

comforts him, and ſets fail, the next day, for Scotland 7 
which concludes the poem, 
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E clouds of night come rolling down. 
Darkneſs reſts on the ſteeps of Cromla. 


The ſtars of the north ariſe over the rolling of | 


Erin's waves: they ſhew their heads of fire, 
through the flying miſt of heaven. A diſtant 


wind roars in the wood. Silent and dark is the 
plain of death! Still on the duſky Lena aroſe in 


my ears the voice of Carril, He ſung of the 


friends of our youth; ; the days of former years; 


when we met on the banks of Lego: when 
we ſent round the joy of the ſhell. Cromla, 


anſwered to his voice. The gholts of thoſe he 
ſang came in their ruſtling winds, They were 
ſeen to bend with joy, towards the ſound of their 


praiſe 
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BE thy ſoul bleſt, O Carril! in the midſt of 
thy eddying winds. O that thou wouldſt come 
to my hall, when I am alone by night! And 
thou doſt come, my friend. I hear often thy 
light hand on my harp; when it hangs, on the 
_ diſtant wall, and the feeble ſound touches my 
| ear. Why doſt thou not ſpeak to me in my 
grief, and tell when I ſhall behold my friends? 
But thou paſſeſt away in thy murmuring blaſt ; 
the wind whiſtles thro' the grey hair of Oſſian! 
Now, on the ſide of Mora, the heroes ga- 
thered to the feaſt. A thouſand aged oaks are 
burning to the wind. The ſtrength * of the 
| ſhells goes round. The ſouls of warriors brighten 
with joy. But the king of Lochlin is ſilent. 
Sorrow reddens in the eyes of his pride. He 
often turned toward Lena. He remembered that 
he fell. Fingal leaned on the ſhield of his fa- 
thers. His grey locks ſlowly waved on the wind, 
and glittered to the beam of night. He ſaw the 
grief of Swaran, and ſpoke to the firſt of bards. 


The ancient Celtz brewed beer, and they were no ſtran- 
gers to mead. Several ancient poems mention wax lights and 
wine as common in the halls of Fingal. The Caledonians, 
in their frequent incurſions to the province, might become 
acquainted with thoſe conveniencies of life, and introduce 
them into their own country, among the booty which they 
carried from South Britain, | 
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ion 1 Ullin, raiſe the ſong of peace. O 
ſooth my ſoul from war! Let mine ear forget, 
in the ſound, the diſmal noiſe of arms. Let a 
hundred harps be near to gladden the king of 
Lochlin. He muſt depart from us with joy. None 
ever went ſad from Fingal. Ofcar ! the lightning 
ol my ſword is againſt the ſtrong in fight. ns 
it lies by my ſide when warriors yield in war.“ 

« TrexzoR “,“ ſaid the mouth of ſongs, 
« lived in the A of other years, He bounded 
over the waves of the north: companion of the 
ſtorm! The high rocks of the land of Locklin; 
its groves of murmuring ſounds appeared to the 
hero through miſt: he bound his white-boſomed 
fails. Trenmor purſued the boar, that roared 
through the woods of Gormal, Many had fled 
from its preſence: but it rolled in death on the 
ſpear of Trenmor. Three chiefs, who beheld 


the deed, told of the mighty ſtranger. They 
told that he ſtood, like a pillar of fire, in the 


bright arms of his valour. The king of Loch- 
lin prepared the feaſt.“ He called the blooming 
Trenmor. Three days he feaſted at Gormal's 
windy towers; and received his choice in the 

combat. The land of Lochlin had no hero, that 


* Trenmor was great grandfather to Fingal. The ſtory 
introduced to ſacilitate the difſinition o Swaran. 


yielded 
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yielded not to Trenmor. The ſhell of joy weat 
round with ſongs, in praiſe of the king of Mor- 
ven. He that came over the waves, the firſt of 
mighty men!“ 
Now when the fourth grey morn aroſe, the 
hero launched his ſhip. He walked along the 
filent ſhore, and called for the ruſhing wind: 
For loud and diſtant he heard the blaſt mur- 
muring behind the groves, Covered over with 
arms of ſtecl, a ſon of the woody Gormal ap- 
peared, Red was his cheek and fair his hair, 
His ſkin like the ſnow of Morven. Mild rolled 
his blue and ſmiling eye, when he ſpot: de to the 
king of ſwords. 
0 S747, Trenmor, 3 thou firſt of men, 
thou haſt not conquered Lonval's ſon. My 
ſword has often met the brave. The wiſe ſhun 
the ſtrength of my bow.“ *© Thou fair-haired 
youth, Trenmor replied, *“ will not fight 
with Lonval's ſon, Thine arm is feeble, ſun- 
beam of youth! Retire to Gormal's dark-brown 
hinds.” „ But I will retir*,” replied the youth, 
% with the ſword of Trenmor; and exult in the 
ſound of my fame, The virgins ſhall gather 
with ſmiles, around him who conquered mighty 
Trenmor. They ſhall ſigh with the ſighs of 
love, and admire the length of thy ſpear; when 
I ſhall 
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I ſhall carry it among thouſands; when 1 lift the 
glittering point to the ſun.” 
Tao ſhalt never carry my ſpear,” ſaid the 
angry king of Morven. * Thy mother ſhall find 
| thee pale onthe ſhore; and, looking over the dar- 
blue deep, ſee the fails of him that flew her 
fon!” «© will not lift the ſpear,” replied the 
youth, “ my arm is not ſtrong with years. But, 
with the feathered dart, I have learned to pierce 
a diſtant foe. Throw down that heavy mail of 
ſteel. Trenmor is covered from death. I firſt, 
will lay my mail on earth. Throw now thy 
dart, thou king of Morven !” He ſaw the heav- 
ing of her breaſt, It was the ſiſter of the king. 
She had ſeen him in the hall: and loved his face 
of youth, The ſpear dropt from the hand of 
Trenmor: he bent his red cheek to the ground. 
She was to him a beam of light that meets the 
ſons of the cave; when they reviſit the fields of 
the ſun, and bend their aching eyes! 
ee Chir of the windy Morven,” begun the 
maid of the arms of ſnow, © ler me reſt in 
thy bounding ſhip, far from the love of Corlo. 
For he, like the thunder of the deſart, is ter- 
rible to Inibaca. He loves me in the gloom of 
pride. He ſhakes ten thouſag [pears!” « Reſt 
thou in peace,” ſaid the Oy Trenmor, 
« reſt behind the ſhield of fathers. I will 
not fly from the chief, the 15 he ſhakes ten 
Vou 1. 1 thouſand 
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thouſand ſpears!” Three days he waited on the 
ſhore. He ſent his horn abroad. He called 
Corlo to battle, from all his echoing hills, But 
Corlo came not to battle. The king of Lochlin 
deſcends frora his hall. He feaſted on the roar- 

ing ſhore. He gave the maid to Trenmor ! 
„ Kine of Lochlin,“ ſaid Fingal, „ thy 
blocd flows in the veins of thy foe. Our fathers 
met in battle, becauſe they loved the ſtrife of 
ſpears. But often did they feaſt in the hall: and 
ſend round the joy of the ſhell, Let thy face 
brighten with gladneſs, and thine ear delight in 
the harp. Dreadful as the ſtorm of thine ocean, 
thou haſt poured thy valour forth; thy voice has 
been like the voice of thouſands when they en- 
gage in war. Raiſe, to-morrow, raiſe thy white 
fails to the wind, thou brother of Agandecca! 
Bright as the beam of noon, ſhe comes on my 
mournful ſoul. I have ſeen thy tears for the fair 
one. I ſpared thee in the halls of Starno; when 
my ſword was red with ſlaughter; when my eye 
was full of tears for the maid. Or doſt thou 
chuſe the fight? The combat which thy fathers 
gave to Treamor is thine ! that thou mayeſt de- 
part reno ned, like the ſun ſetting in the weſt!” 
Kix of the race of Morven,” ſaid the 
chief of reſounding Lochlin! © never will Swaran 
fight with thee, firſt of a thouſand heroes! I 
have ſeen thee in the halls of Starno: few were 


thy 
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thy years beyond my own. When ſhall I, I 
ſaid to my ſoul, lift the ſpear like the noble Fin- 


gal? We have fought heretofore, O warrior, 


on the ſide of the ſhaggy Malmor; after my 
waves had carried me to thy halls, and the feaſt 
of a thouſand ſhells was ſpread. Let the bards 
ſend his name who overcame to future years, for 
noble was the ſtrife of Malmor! But many of 
the ſhips of Locklin have loſt their youths on 
Lena. Take theſe, thou king of Morven, and 
be the friend of Swaran |! When thy ſons ſh al! 
come to Gormal, the feaſt of ſhells hall be 
ſpread, and the combat offered on the vale.” _ 
e Nor ſhip,” replied the king, „ ſhall Fin- 
gal take, nor land of many hills. The delart is 
enough to me, with all its deer and woods, Riſe on 
thy waves again, thou noble friend of Agandecca! 
Spread thy white ſails to the beam of the morn- 
ing; return to the echoing hills of Gormal.“ 
« Bleſt be thy ſou}, thou King of ſhells,” faid 
Swaran of the dark-brown ſhield. “ In peace 
thou art the gale of ſpring. In war the moun- 
tain-ſtorm. Take now my hand in friendſhip, 
king of echoing Selma! Let thy bards mourn 
thoſe who fell. Let Erin give the ſons of Loch- 
lin to earth. Raiſe high the moſiy ſtones of their 
fame: that the children of the north hereafter 
may behold the place where their fathers fought, 
The hunter may ſay, when he leans on a moſſy 
Þ 2 tomb 
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tomb, here Fingal and Swaran fought, the he- 
roes of other years. Thus hereafter ſhall he ſay > 
and our fame ſhall laſt for ever!“ ; 
« SwaRAN,” ſaid the king of hills, ec to-day 
our fame is greateſt, We ſhall paſs away like a 
dream. No found will remain in our fields of war. 
Our tombs will be loſt in the heath. Ihe hunter 
ſhall not know the place of our reſt. Our names 
may be heard in ſong, What avails it, when our 

ſtrength hath ceaſed? O Offian, Carril, and 
Ullin! you know of heroes that are no more. 
Give us the ſong of other years. Let the night 
pals _ on the found, and morning return 
with joy.“ 

Wr gave the ſong to the kings. An hundred 
harps mixed their ſound with our voice. The 
face of Swaran brightened, like the full moon of 
heaven; when the clouds vaniſh away, and leave 
her calm and broad, in the midſt of the ſky ! 
e Wurkr, Carril,” ſaid the great Fingal, 
d Carril of other times! Where is the ſon of 
Semo, the king of the iſle of miſt? has he re- 
tired, like the meteor of death, to the dreary 
cave of Tura?” «© Cuthullin,” ſaid Carril of 
other times, lies in the dreary cave of Tura. 
His hand is on the fword of his ſtrength. His 
thoughts on the battles he loſt, Mournful is the 
king of ſpears; till now unconquered ia war. 
He ſends his ſword to reſt on the ſide of Fingal : 
For, 
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For, like the ſtorm of the deſart, thou haſt ſcat- 


tered all his foes. Take, O Fingal! the ſword 
of the hero. His fame is departed like miſt, 
when it flies, before the "RO wind, along the | 


brightening vale.” 


c No:“ replied the kiag, « Fingal ſhall ne- 


ver take his ſword. His arm is mighty in war: 


his fame ſhall never fail. Many have been over- 


come in battle; whoſe renown aroſe from their 
fall. O Swaran! king of reſounding woods, give 


all thy grief away. The vanquiſhed, if brave, 


are renowned. They are like the ſun in a cloud, 
when he hides his face in the ſouth, but looks 
again on the hills of graſs ! 


c GRUMAL Was a chief of Cona. He ſought 
the battle on every coaſt, His foul rejoiced in 
blood, His ear in the din of arms. He poured 
his warriors on Craca ; Craca's king met him 


from his grove: for then, within the circle of 


Brumo *, he ſpoke to the ſtone of power. Fierce 
was the battle of the heroes, for the maid of the 
' breaſt of ſnow. The fame of the daughter of 
Craca had reached Grumal at the ſtreams of 
Cona: he vowed to have the white-boſomed 


maid, or die on echoing Craca, Three days 


they ſtrove together, and Grumal on the fourth 


..*: This paſſage alludes to the religion 0 of the king of 
Craca. 


Y 3 was 
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was bound, Far from his friends they placed 
him, in the horrid circle of Brumo; where 
often, they ſaid, the ghoſts of the dead howled 
round the {tone of their fear. But he afterwards 
ſhone, like a pillar of the light of heaven. They 
fell by his mighty hand, | Grumal had all his 
„„ 3 
„ Raves: ye bards of other times,” conti- 
nued the great Fingal, “ raiſe high the praiſe of 
heroes: that my ſoul may ſettle on their fame; ; 
that the mind of Swaran may ceaſe to be ſad.” 
They lay in the heath of Mora. The dark 
winds ruſtled over the chiefs. A hundred voices, 
at once, aroſe: a hundred harps were ſtrung. 
They ſung of other times; the mighty chiefs of 
former years! When now ſhall I hear the bard? 
When rejoice at the fame of my fathers ? The 
harp is not ſtrung on Morven, The voice of 
muſic aſcends not on Cona. Dead, with the 
mighty, is the bard, Fame is in the deſart no 
more. : OS 
| Moxxinc trembles with the beam of the 
eaſt; it glimmers on Comla's fide, Over Lena 
is heard the horn of Swaran. The ſons of the 
occan gather around. Silent and ſad they riſe 
on the wave. The blaſt of Erin is behind their 
fails. White, as the miſt of Morven, they float 
along the ſea, „ Call” ſaid Fingal, © call my 
— dogs, 
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dogs, the long- bounding ſons of the chace. Call 
white-breaſted Bran and the ſurly ſtrength of 
 Luath! Fillan, and Ryno; but he 15 not here! 
My ſon reſts on the bed of death. Fillan and 
Fergus! blow the horn, that tne joy of the 
Chace may ariſe: that the deer of Cromla may 
hear and ſtart at the lake of ns.” --- 
Tae ſhrill ſound ſpreads along the wood. The 
| ſons of heathy Cromla ariſe, A thouſand dogs 
fly off at once, grey-bounding through the 
heath. A deer fell by every dog; three by the 
white-breaited Bran. He brought them, in 
their light, to Fingal, that the joy of the king 
might be great! One deer fell at the tomb * 
Ryno. The grief of Fingal returned. He ſaw 
how peaceful lay the ſtone of him, who was the 
firſt at the chace! ©« No more ſhalt thou riſe, 
O my ſon! to partake of the fealt of Cromla, 
Soon Will thy tomb be hid, and the graſs grow 
rank on thy grave, The ſons of the feeble ſhall 
| paſs along. They ſhall not know where the 
mighty lie. 
„ Osslax and Fill; an, ſons of my ſtrength! 
Gaul, chief of the blue ſtecl of war! let us 
aſcend the hill to the cave of Tura. Let us find 
the chief of the battles of Erin. Are theſe the 
walls of Tura? grey and lonely they riſe on the 
heath. The chief of ſhells is fad, and the halls 
4 are 
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are ſilent and lonely. Come, Jet us find Cu- 
thullin, an «ive him all our joy. But is that 
 Cuthullin, O Fillan, or a pillar of ſmoke on the 
heath? The wind of Cromla | is on wy eyes. 1 
: diſtingviſh not my friend.“ ” 
c Fixeat !” replied the youth, © it is the 
ſon of Semo ! Gloomy and fad is the hero! his 
band is on his ſword, Hail to the ſon of battle, 
breaker of the ſhields !” „ Hail to thee,” re- 
plied Cuthullin, © hail to all the ſons of Mor- 
yen! Delightful is thy preſence, O Fingal! it 
is the ſun on Cromla; when the hunter mourns 
his abſence for a ſeaſon, and ſees him between 
the clouds. Thy ſons are like ſtars that attend 
thy courſe. They give light in the night. It is 
not thus thou haſt ſeen me, O Fingal! returning 
from the wars of thy land: when the kings of 
the world ® had fled, and joy returned to the 
hill of hinds!“ „ Many are thy words, Cuthul- 
lin,” faid Connan + of ſmall renown. « Thy 
words are many, ſon of Semo, but where are 
thy deeds in arms ? Why did we come, over 


* This is the only paſſage in the poem wherein the wars 
of Fingal againſt the Romans are alluded to: the Roman 
emperor is diſtinguiſhed | in old 3 by the title of 
fing of the world. | 

+ Connan was of the family of len He % mentioned 
in ſeveral other poems, and always appears with the ſame 
character. The poet paſſed lim over ia filence till now, and 
| his behaviour here deſerves no Leiter uſage, 


ocean. 
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ocean, to aid thy feeble ſword ? Thou flyeſt to 
thy cave of grief, and Connan fights thy battles. 
Reſign to me theſe arms of light. Yield them, 
thou chief of Erin” © No hero,” replied the 
chief, © ever ſought the arms of Cuthullin! and 
had a thouſand heroes ſought them, it were in 
vain, thou gloomy youth ! l fled not to the cave 
of grief, till Erin failed at her ſtreams.” 
ee Four of the feeble arm,” ſaid Fingal, 
« Connan ceaſe thy words ! Cuthullin is re- 
nowned in battle; terrible over the world. Often 
have I heard thy fame, thou ſtormy chief of 
Inis fail. Spread now thy white fails for the iſle 
of miſt. See Bragela leaning on her rock. Her 
tender eye is in tears; the winds lift her long 
hair from her heaving breaſt, She liſtens to the 
breeze of night, to hear the voice of thy 
rowers*; to hear the ſong of the ſea! the ſound 
of thy diſtant harp : * 

ce Long ſhall ſhe liſten in vain. Cuthullio 
ſhall never return! How can I behold Bra- 
gela, to raiſe the ſigh of her breaſt? Fingal, I 
was always victorious, in battles of other ſpears!“ 
«© And hereafter thou ſhalt be victorious,” ' 
| faid Fingal of generous ſhells. © The fame 
* The practice of ſinging when they row is univerſal 


among the inhabitants of the northweſt coaſt of Scotland 
and the iſles. It deceives time, and: intpirits the rowers. 


of 
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of Cuthullin ſhall grow, like the branchy tree 
of Cromla. Many battles await thee, O chief! 
Many ſhall be the wounds of thy hand! Bring 
hither, Oſcar, the deer! Prepare the feaſt of : 
ſhells. Let our ſouls rejoice after danger, and 
our friends delight in our preſence! ?! . 
We ſat. We feaſted. We ſung. The ſoul = 
of Cuthullin roſe. The ſtrength of his arm re- 
turned, Gladneſs brightened along his face. 

Ullin gave the ſong; Carril raiſed the voice. 

1 joined the bards, and ſung of battles of the 
ſpear. Battles! where I often fought. Now 

I fight no more! The fame of my former deeds 
is ceaſed, I ſit forlorn at the tombs of my 
friends! „ 

Tuus the night paſſed away in fon; We 

brought back the morning with joy. Fingal 

arole on the heath, and ſhook his glittering 
ſpear. He moved firſt toward the plains of 
| Lena, We followed in all our arms. 

* SPREAD the ſail,” ſaid the king, Pine 
the winds as they pour from Lena.” We roſe 
on the wave with ſongs. We ruſhed, with) Joy 
through the foam of the np. 


ARGUMENT. 


Lachmon, a Britiſh prince, taking advantage 4 Fingal's 
abſence on an expedition in Ireland, made a deſcent on 

| Morven, and advanced within fight of Selma, the royal 
reſidence. Fingal arrived in the mean time, and Lathmon 
retreated to a hill, where his army was ſurprized by 
night, and himſelf taken priſoner by Oſhan and Gaul the 
ſon of Morni. The poem opens, with the firſt appear- 
ance of Fingal on the coaſt of Morven, and ends, it may 
be ſuppoſed, about noon the next day. 


«i 
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OELMA, thy halls are filent. There is no 
AJ found in the woods of Morven. The wave 
\ tumbles alone on the coaſt, The ſilent beam of 
the ſun is on the field. The daughters of Mor- 
ven come forth, like the bow of the ſhower; 
they look towards green Erin for the white ſails 
of the king. He had promiſed to return, but | 
the winds of the north aroſe ! 
Wo pours from the eaſtern hill, like a ſtream 
of darkneſs? It is the hoſt of Lathmon. He has 
heard of the ablence of Fingal. He truſts in 
the wind of the north. His ſoul brightens with 
joy. Why doſt thou come, O Lathmon? The 
mighty are not in Selma. Why comeſt thou 
with thy forward ſpear? Will the daughters of 
Morven fight? But ſtop, O mighty ſtream, in 
thy courſe! Does not Lathmon behold theſe 
fails ? Why doſt thou vaniſh, Lathmon, like the 
| miſt of the lake? But the ſqually ſtorm is behind 
thee; Fingal purſues thy ſteps! 


Tux 
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Taz king of Morven had ſtarted from ſleep, 
zs we rolled on the dark-blue wave. He ſtretched 
his hand to his ſpear, his heroes roſe around. 
We knew that he had ſeen his fathers, for they 
often deſcended to his dreams, when the ſword 
of the foe roſe over the land; and the battle 
darkened before us. Whither haſt thou fled, 
O wind?” ſaid the king of Morven. « Doſt 
thou ruſtle in the chambers of the ſouth, pur- 
ſueſt thou the ſhower in other lands? Why doſt 
thou not come to my fails? to the blue face of 
my ſeas? The foe is in the land of Morven, and 
the king is abſent far. But let each bind on his 
mail, and each aſſume his ſhield, Stretch every 
ſpear over the wave; let every ſword be un- 
ſneathed. Lathmon * is before us with his hoſt: 
| he that fled 4 from Fingal on the plains of Lona. 
But he returns, like a collected ſtream, and his 
roar is between our hills.“ 

sucn were the words of Fingal. We ruſhed 
into Carmona's bay. Offian aſcended the hill : 
He thrice ſtruck his boſſy ſhield. The rock of 


* It is ſaid by tradition, that it was the intelligence of 
Lathmon's invaſion, that occaſioned Fingal's return from 
Ireland; though Oſſian, more poetically, aſcribes the cauſe 
of Fingal's knowledge to his dream. 


+ He alludes to a battle wherein Fipgal had defeated 
Lathmon, 


Morven 


» Mo 


Morven replied; the bounding roes came forth. 
The foe was troubled in my preſence : he col- 
lected his darkened hoſt. I ſtood, like a cloud 
on the hill, rejoicing in the arms of my youth. 


Moxzxi * ſat beneath a tree, at the roaring 


waters of Strumon : his locks of age are grey: 


he leans forward on his ſtaſf; young Gaul is near 


the hero, hearing the battles of his father. Often 
did he riſe, in the fire of his ſoul, at the mighty 


deeds of Morni. The aged heard the ſound of 


Oſſian's ſhield : he knew the ſign of war. He 
ſtarted at once from his place. His grey hair 


- parted on his back, He remembered the deeds of 


other years. 


« My ſon,” he faid to ſair-haired Gaul, 4 1 
hear the ſound of war. The king of Morven is 


returned, his ſignals are ſpread on the wind. 


Go to the halls of Strumon; bring his arms to 


 Morni. Bring the ſhield of my father's latter 


years, for my arm begins to fail. Lake thou 
thy armour, O Gaul! and ruſh to the firſt of 


* Morni was chief of a numerous tribe, in the days of 
Fingal, and his father Comhal. The laſt mentioned hero 
was killed in battle againſt Morni's tribe; but the val»ur and 


conduct of Fingal reduced them, at laſt, to vbedience. Ve 


find the two heroes perfectly reconciled in this poe:n. 


＋ Stru'-mone, ſtream of the hill. Here the proper nam? 
of a riyulet in the neighbourhood of Selma. 
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thy battles. Let thine arm reach to the renown 
of thy fathers, Be thy courſe in the field, like 
the eagle's wing. Why ſhouldſt theu feat 
death, my ſon? the valiant fall with fame; their 


ſhields turn the dark ſtream of danger away 


renown dwells on their aged hairs. Doſt thou 


not ſee, O Gaul! how the ſteps of my age are 

honoured ? Morni moves forth, and the young 
meet him, with awe, and turn their eyes, with 

ſilent joy, on his courſe. But I never fled from 

danger, my ſon! my ſword lightened through 
the darkneſs of war. The ſtranger melted 
before me; the mighty were blaſted in my 
preſence.“ 

Gaul. brought the arms to Morni : the aged 
warrior is covered with ſteel, He took the 
ſpear in his hand, which was ſtained with the 
blood of the valiant. He came towards Fingal, | 
his ſon attended his ſteps. The ſon of Comhal 
aroſe before him with j Joy, when he came in his 
locks of age. 

« CRikr of roaring Strumon * ſaid the riſing 
ſoul of Fingal; © do! behold thee in arms, after 
thy ſtrength has failed? Often has Morni ſhone 
in fight, like the beam of the aſcending ſun; 
when he diſperſes the ſtorms of the hill, and 
brings peace to the glittering fields. Bur why 
didſt thou not reſt in thine age? Thy renown 

. 
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is in the ſong. The people behold thee, and 
| bleſs the departure of mighty Morni. Why 
didſt thou not reſt in thine age ? The foe will 
vaniſh before Fingal !” 
cc Sox of Comhal,” replied the chief; te the 
ſtrength of Morni's arm has failed. I attempt 
to draw the ſword of my youth, but it remains 
in its place. I throw the ſpear, but it falls ſhorc 
of the mark, | fecl the weight of my ſhield. 

We decay like the graſs of the hill: our ſtrength 

teturns no more. I have a ſon, O Fingal! his 
ſoul has delighted in Morni's deeds; but his 

| ſword has not been lifted againſt a foe, neither 

has his fame begun. I come with him to war; 
to direct his arm in fight, His renown will be 
a light to my foul), in the dark hour of my de- 
parture. O that the name of Morni were forgot 
among the people! that the heroes would only 
ſay, © Behold the father of Gaul ! i 
e KING of Strumon,” Fingal replied, e Gaul ſhall 
lift the ſword in fight, But he ſhall lift it before 
Fingal; my arm ſhall defend his youth, But 
reſt thou in the halls of Selma; and hear of our 
renown. Bid the harp to be ſtrung, and the voice 

of the bard to ariſe, that thoſe who fall may re- 
joice in their fame; and the ſoul of Morni 
brighten with joy. Oman! thou !. alt fought in 
Vol. I. J. battles: 
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battles: the blood of ſtrangers is on thy ſpear: 
thy courſe be with Gaul, in the ſtrife; but de- 
part not from the ſide of Fingal! leſt the foe 
ſhould find you alone, and your fame fail 1 in my 
preſence. 

SAW“ Gaul in his arms; my ſoul was mixed 
with his. 1 he fire of the battle was in his eyes! 
he looked to the foe with joy. We ſpoke the 
words of friendſhip in ſecret; the lightning of 
our ſwords poured together; for we drew them 
behind the wood, and tried the ſtrength of our 
arms on the empty air.“ f 

NricarT came down on Morven. Fingal ſat 
at the beam of the oak. Morni ſat by his ſide 
with all his grey waving locks. Their words 
vere of other times, of the mighty deeds of their 
fathers. Three bards, at times, touched the 
harp: Ullin was near with his ſong. He ſung 
of the mighty Comhal; but darkneſs f gathered 

* Oſſian ſpeaks. The contraſt between the old and young 
heroes is ſtrongly marked. The circumſtance of the latter's 
drawing their ſwords is well imagined, and agrees with the 
'mpaticnce of young ſoldiers, juſt entered upon action. 

f Uhlin had choſen ill the ſubject of his ſong. The «ar&- 
eſs which gathered on Morni's brow, did not proceed from any 
diſlike he had to ComhaPs name, though they were foes, but 
from his fear that the ſong would awaken Fingal to a re- 
membrance of the ſcuds which had ſubſiſted of old between 


the families. Fingal's ſpeech on this occaſion abounds with 
grucrofity! and goo ſenſc. 


2 . On 
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bn Morni's brow. He rolled his red eye on 
Ullin: at once ceaſed the ſong of the bard. Fin- 
gal obſerved the aged hero, and he mildly ſpoke. 
© Chief of Strumon, why that darkneſs? Let 
the days of other years be forgot. Our fathers | 
7 contended | in war; but we meet together, at the 
feaſt. Our ſwords are turned on the foe of our 
land : he melts before us on the field. Let the 
days of our fathers be forgot, hero of moſſy 
Strumon!? 
©« Kine of Morven,” replied the chief, ec 1 
remember thy father with joy. He was terrible 
in battle; the rage of the chief was deadly. 
My eyes were full of tears, when the king 
of heroes fell. The valiant fall, O Fingal ! the 
feeble remain on the hills! How many heroes 
have paſſed away, in the days of Morni! Vet 1 
did not ſhun the battle; neither did I fly from 
the ſtrife of the valiant. Now let the friends of 
Fingal reſt; for the night is around; that they 
may riſe, with ſtrength, to battle againſt car- 
| borne Lathmon. I hear the ſound of his hoſt, 
like thunder moving on the hills. Offian! and 
fair-haired Gaul! ye are young and ſwift i in the 
race, Obſerve the foes of Fingal from that 
woody hill. But approach them not, your 
fathers are not near to ſhield you. Let not 
"0 8 your 
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your fame fall at once. The vue of youth 


may fail! 
We heard thc words of the chief 5 joy. 
We moved in the clang - of our arms. Our ſteps 
are on the woody hill. Heaven burns with all 
its ſtars. The meteors of death fly over the 
field, T he diſtant noiſe of the foe reached our 
ears. It was then Gaul ſpoke, in his valour: 
his hand half- unſheathed the ſword. 
dc Sox of Fingal!” he ſaid, “ why burns the 
ſoul of Gaul? My heart beats high. My ſteps 
are diſordered; my hand trembles on my ſword. 
When I look towards the foe, my ſoul lightens 
before me. I ſee their ſleeping hoſt, Tremble 
thus the ſouis of the valiant in battles of the 
ſpear? How would the ſoul of Morni riſe if 
we ſhould ruſh on the foe! Our renown would 


grow in ſong: Our ſteps would be ſtately in the 
eyes of the brave.“ 


„ Sow of Morni,” 1 replied, « my ſoul 
delights in war. I delight to ſhine in battle 
alone, to give my name to the bards. But what 
if the foe ſhould prevail; can I behold the eyes 
of the king? They are terrible in his diſpleaſure, 
and like the flames of death. But I will not 
behold them in his wrath ! Offian ſhall prevail or 
fall, But mall the fame of the vanquiſhed riſe? 
x They 
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They paſs like a ſhade away. But the fame of 
Offian ſhall riſe! His deeds ſhall be like his 
father's. Let us ruth in our arms; ſon of Morn1, 
let us ruſh to fight. Gaul! if thou ſhouldſt 
return, go to Selma's lofty hall, Tell to 
Exirallin that I fell with fame; carry this 
| ſword to Branno's daughter. Loet her give it 
to Oſcar, when the years of his youth ſhall : 
ariſe.” 

« Sow of Fingal, Gaul epi with a ſigh; 
&« ſhall I return after Oſſian is low? What would 
my father ſay, what Fingal the king of men ? 
The feeble would turn their eyes and ſay, 
« Behold Gaul who left his friend in his blood!“ 
Ye ſhall not behold me, ye feeble, but in the 
midſt of my renown! Offian! 1 have heard 
from my father the mighty deeds of heroes ; 
their mighty deeds when alone; for the ſoul 
increaſes in danger.“ 

© Sow of Morni,' L replied _ ſtro:le before 


him on the heath, © our fathers ſhall praiſe our 


valour, when they mourn our fall. A beam of 
gladneſs ſhall riſe on their fouls, when their eyes 
are full of tears. They will ſay, © Our ſons 
have not fallen unknovn : they ſpread death 
around them.“ Put why ſhould we think of the 
narrow houſe? The ſword defends the brave. 
2 3 But 
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But death purſues the flight of the feeble; their 
renown is never heard,” 
Wr ruſhed forward through night; we came 


to the roar of a ſtream, which bent its blue 


courſe round the foe, through trees that 
echoed to its ſound. We came to the bank of 
the ſtream, and ſaw the ſleeping hoſt. Their 
fires were decayed on the plain; the lonely ſteps 
of their ſcouts were diſtant far. I ſtretched my 
| ſpear before me to ſupport my ſteps over the 
ſtream. But Gaul took my hand, and ſpoke 
the words of the brave. * Shall the ſon of Fingal 
ruſh on the ſleeping foe? Shall he come like a 
blaſt by night, when it overturns the young 
trees in ſecret? Fingal did not thus receive his 
fame, nor dwells renown on the grey hairs of 
Morni, for actions like theſe. Strike, Oſſian, 
ſtrike the ſhield, and let their thouſands riſe! 
Let them meet Gaul in his firſt battle, that he 
may try the ſtrength of his arm.“ | 
Mr foul rejoiced over the warrior: my 
1 tears came down. And the foe ſhall 
meet thee, Gaul!” I faid ; © the fame of Morni's 
ſon ſhall ariſe. But ruſh not too far, my hero: 
Jet the gleam of thy ſteel be near to Oſſian. Let 
our hands join in ſlaughter, Gaul! doſt thou 
not behold that rock? Its grey fide dimly 
gleaing 


V 

grleams to the ſtars. Should the foe prevail, 
let our back be towards the rock. Then ſhall 
they fear to approach our ſpears; for death is 
in our hands!“ : 

1 sTRvck thrice. my echoing ſhield. T he 
| farting foe aroſe, We ruſhed on in the ſound 
of our arms. Their crowded ſteps fly over the 
heath. They thought that the mighty Fingal 
was come. The ſtrength of their arms withered | 
away. The ſound of their flight was like that 
of flame, when it ruſhes thro' the blaſted groves. 
It was then the ſpear of Gaul flew in its ſtrength; 
it was then his ſword aroſe. Cremor fell; and 
mighty Leth. Dunthormo ſtruggled in his 
blood, The ſteel ruſhed through Crotho's ſide, 
as bent, he roſe on his ſpear; the black ſtream 

poured from the wound, and hiſſed on the half- 
| extinguiſhed oak, Cathmin ſaw the ſteps of 
the hero behind him, he aſcended a blaſted tree; 
but the ſpear pierced him from behind, Shriek- 
ing, panting, he fell, Moſs and withered 
branches purſue his fall, and ſtrew the blue arms 
of Gaul. 
| Svcn were thy deeds, fon of Morni, in the | 
| firſt of thy battles, Nor ſlept the ſword by thy 
ſide, thou laſt of Fingal's race! Oſſian ruſhed 
forward in his ſtrength; the people fell before 
+ him; 
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him; as the graſs by the ſtaff of the boy, when 
| he whiſtles along the field, and the grey beard 
of the thiſtle falls. But careleſs the youth moves 
on; his ſteps are towards the deſart. Grey 
morning roſe around us; the winding ſtreams are 
bright along the heath. The foe gathered on a 
hill; and the rage of Lathmon roſe. He bent 
the red eye of his wrath: he is ſilent in his riſing 
grief. He often ſtruck his boſſy ſhield ; and his 
ſteps are unequal on the heath. I ſaw the diſ- 
tant darkneſs of the hero, and I ſpoke to Morni's 
= 
„ Cak-BORNE chief of Strumon, doſt thou 
| behold the foe? They gather on the hill in their 
wrath. Let our ſteps be towards the king. He 
ſhall riſe in his ſtrength, and the hoſt of Lath- 
mon vaniſh. Our fame is around us, warrior, 
the eyes of the aged F will rejoice. But let us 
fly, fon of Morni, Lathmon deſcends the hill.“ 
e Then let our ſteps be flow,” replied the fair- 
| haired Gaul; * leſt the foe ſay, with a ſmile, 
« Behold the warriors of night. They are, like 
ghoſts, terrible in darkneſs; they melt away be- 
fore the beam of the eaſt,” Offian, take the 


* Fingal. 
. Fingal and Morni, 


ſhield 
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mield of Gormar who fell beneath thy ſpear. 
The aged heroes will rejoice beholding the deeds 
of their ſons.” 

Sven were our words on he plain, when Sul- 
math * came to car-borne Lathmon: Sulmath 
chief of Dutha at the dark-rolling ſtream of 
Duvranna . Why doſt thou not ruſh, ſon of 
Nuath, wita a thouſand of thy heroes? Why 
doſt thou not deſcend with thy hoſt, before the 
warriors fly? Their blue arms are beaming ta 
the riſing light, and their ſteps are before us on 
the heath!“ 

„ Sox of the feeble hand,” ſaid Lathmon, 
ce mall my hoſt deſcend! They are but two, 
ſon of Dutha! ſhall a thouſand lift their Reel ! 
Nuäth would mourn, in his hall, for the depar- 
ture of his fame. His eyes would turn from 
| Lathmon, when the tread of his feet approached. 
Go thou to the heroes, chief of Dutha! 1 
behold the ſtately ſteps of Offian, His fame 


is worthy of my ſteel! let us contend in 
A. 


* 8 a man of good eye. ght. 

I Dubh-bhranna, dark mountain ſtream. A river in Scot- 
land, which falls into the fea at Banff, ſtill retains the 
name of Duvran. If that. is meant in this paſſage, Lath- 
mon muſt have been a prince of the Pictiſh nation, or thoſe 


Caledonians who inhabited of old the eaſtern coaſt of Scut- 
land. 


Tag 
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Taz noble Sulmath came. 1 rejoiced in the 
words of the king. I raiſed the ſhield on my 

arm; Gaul placed in my hand the ſword of 
Morni. We returned to the murmuring ſtream; 
Lathmon came down in his ſtrength. . His dark N 
hoſt rolled, like clouds, behind him: but the 
ſon of Nuith was bright in his ſteel! 

« Sox of Fingal,” ſaid the hero, © thy fame 
has grown on our fall. How many lie there of 
my people by thy hand, thou king of men! 

Lift now thy ſpear againſt Lathmon; lay the 
ſon of Nuath low! Lay him low among his 
warriors, or thou thyſelf muſt fall ! It ſhall never 
be told in my halls that my people fell in my 
preſence ; that they fell in the preſence of Lath- 
mon when his ſword reſted by his ſide: the blue 
eyes of Cutha would roll in tears; her ſteps be 
lonely in the vales of Dunlathmon !” 

e NrITHER ſhall it be told, I replied, “that 
the ſon of Fingal fled. Were his ſteps covered 
with darkneſs, yet would not Offian fly! his 
ſoul would meet him and ſay, « Does the 
bard of Selma fear the foe?” “ No: he does 
not fear the foe, His joy is in the midſt of 
battle!“ 

LArnmox came on with his TY He 
- Pierced the ſhield of Oſſian. I felt the cold ſteel 
by 
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by my fide. I drew the ſword of Morni. I cut 
the ſpear in twain. The bright point fell glit- 
| tering on earth. The ſon of Nuath burnt in his 
wrath, He lifted high his ſounding ſhield. His 
dark eyes rolled above it, as bending forward, it 
| ſhone like a gate of braſs! But Offian's ſpear 
pierced the brightneſs of its boſſes, and ſunk in 
a tree that roſe behind. The ſhield hung on the 
' quivering lance! but Lathmon til} advanced! 
Gaul foreſaw the fall of the chief, He ſtretched 
his buckler before my ſword; when it deſcended, 
in a ſtream of light, over the king of Dunlath- 
mon „ . 
LANnuO beheld the fon of Morni. The 
tear ſtarted from his eye. He threw the ſword 
of his fathers on earth, and ſpoke the words of 
the brave. Why ſhould Lathmon fight againſt 
the firſt of men? Your ſouls are beams from 
heaven; your ſwords the flames of death! Who 
can equal the enown of the heroes, whoſe deeds 
are ſo great in youth? O that ye were in the 
halls of Nuath, in the green dwelling of Lath- 
mon! then would my father ſay, that his ſon did 
not yield to the weak: But who comes, a 
mighty ſtream, along the echoing heath? the 
little hills are troubled before him; a thouſand 
PE ghoſts are on the beams of his ſteel; the ghoſts 
3 of 
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ol thoſe who are to fall , by the arm of the king 
of reſounding Morven. Happy art thou, O 
Fingal! thy ſons ſhall fight thy wars. They 
go forth before thee; ny return with the ſteps 
of their renown !” 
 FincaL came, in his mildneſs, rejoicing in 
| ſecret over the deeds of his ſon. Morni's face 
brightened with gladneſs; his aged eyes look 
faintly through tears of joy. We came to the 
halls of Selma, We ſat around the feaſt of ſhells. 
The maids of ſong came into our preſence, and 
the mildly bluſhing Evirallin! Her hair ſpreads 
on her neck of ſnow, her eye rolls in ſecret on 
Oſſian. She touched the harp of muſic; we 
bleſſed the daughter of Branno! 
FincaL roſe in his place, and ſpoke to Lath- 
mon king of ſpears. The ſword of Trenmor 
ſhook by his ſide, as high he raiſed his mighty 
arm. „ Son of Nuith,” he ſaid, „ why doſt 
thou ſearch for fame in Morven? We are not 
of the race of the feeble; our ſwords gleam not 


over the weak. When did we rouſe thee, O Lath- 


mon! with the ſound of war? Fingal does not 
delight! in battle, though his arm is ſtrong! My 


* It was thought, in Oſſian's time, that each perſen had 
bis attending ſpirit. The traditions concerning this opinion 
are dark 22d unſatisiactory, | 


renown 
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renown grows on the fall of the haughty, The 
light of my ſteel pours on the proud in arms. 
'The battle comes! and the tombs of the valiant 
riſe; the tombs of my people riſe, O my fathers! 
I at laſt muſt remain alone! But I will remain 
renowned; the departure of my foul ſhall be a 
ſtream of light. Lathmon! retire to thy place! 
Turn thy battles to other lands! The race of 
Morven are renowned ; their foes are the ſpns of 
the unhappy!” . 
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ARGUMENT. 


1 may not be i improper here, to give the ſtory which is the 


foundation of this poem, as it is handed down by tradition. 


Uſnoth lord of Echa, which is probably that part of Argyle- 


ſhire which is near Loch Eta, an arm cf the ſea in Lorn, 


had three ſons, Nathos, Althos, and Ardan by Sliſſema, 


the daughter of Semo and fitter to the celebrated Cuthul- 
lin. The thrce brothers, when very young, were ſent over 
to Ireland, by their father, to learn the uſe of arnis, under 


their uncle, Cuthullin, who made a great figure in that 
- kingdom. They were juſt landed in Uifter when the news 


) 


- of Cuthullin's death arrived. Nathos, though very young, 


took the command oi Cuthullin's army, made head againſt 


Cairbar the uſurper, and defeated him in ſeveral battles. 


Cairbr at laſt having found means to murder Cormac the 
lawful king, the army of Nathos ſhifted ſides, and he him- 
ſelf was obliged to return into Ulſter, in order to paſs over 
into Scotland. 


Dar-thula, the daughter of Colla, with whom cairbar 


Was in love, reſided, at that time, in Selama, a caſtle in 


Ulſter : ſhe ſaw, fell in love, and fled with Nathos; but a 
ſtorm riſing at ſea, they were unfortunately driven back 
on that part of the coaſt oi Ulſter, where Cairbar was en- 


camped with his army. The three brothers, after having 


efended themſelves, for ſome time, with great bravery, 
were overpowered and ilain, and the unfortunate Dar- 
thu la killed herſelf upon the body of her beloved Nathos. 

The poem opens, on the night preceding the death of 
the ſons of Uſnoth, and brings in, by way of epiſode, what 
paſſed before. It relates the death of Dar- thula differently | 
from the common tradition; this account is the moſt pro- 
bable, as ſuicide ſeems to have been unknown in thoſe 


_ early times: for no traces of it are found in the old poetry. 


l 
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M. 


INAuchrR of heaven, fair art thou! the 


forth in lovelineſs. The ſtars attend thy blue 


courſe in the eaſt. The clouds rejoice in thy 


preſence, O moon ! They brighten their dark- 


| brown ſides. Who is like thee in heaven, light 
of the ſilent night? The ſtars are aſhamed in thy 


preſence. They turn away their ſparkling eyes. 
Whither doſt thou retire from thy courſe, when 
the darkneſs of thy countenance grows? Haſt 
thou thy hall, like Oſſian? Dwelleſt thou in the 
ſhadow of grief? Have thy ſiſters fallen from 


heaven? Are they who rejoiced with thee, at 


night, no more? Yes! they have fallen, fair 


light! and thou doſt often retire to mourn. But 
thou thyſelf ſhalt fail, one night; and leave thy 


blue path in heaven. The ſtars wil! then lift 
their heads: they, who were aſhamed in thy 


preſence, will rejoice, Thou art now clothed 
. ; A a with 


ſilence of thy face is pleaſant! Thou comeſt 


—_— ———— — 
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with thy brightneſs. Look from thy gates in 

the ſky. Burlt the cloud, O wind! that the 
daughter of night may look forth! that the 
ſhaggy mountains may brighten, and the ocean 
roll its white waves, in light. 


Naruos * is on the deep, and Althos, that 
beam of youth. Ardan is near his brothers. 
They move in the gloom of their courſe. The 
ſons of Uſnoth move in darkneſs, from the wrath 
of Cairbar f of Erin. Who is that, dim by their 
ſide? The night has covered her beauty! Her 
hair ſighs on ocean's wind. Her robe ſtreams in 
duſky wreaths, She is like the fair ſpirit of 
heaven in the midſt of his ſhadowy miſt, Who 
is it but Dar-thula , the firſt of Erin's maids ? 
She has fled-from the love of Cairbar, with blue- 
- ſhielded Nathos. But the winds deceive thee, 
O Dar-thula! They deny the woody Etha, to 
thy fails. Theſe are not the mountains of Na- 


* Nat hos [ignites your Ful, Ailthos, expuif te * Ardan, 
pride. 
+ Cnicbar, w bo murdered Cormac king of end . 
uſurped the throne. He was afterwards killed by Oſcar the 
ton of Offtan in a ſingle combat. The poet, upon other oce- 
caſions, gives him the epithet of red-huired. 
1 Dar-thüla, or Dart-*huile, a woman with fine eyes. She 
was the moſt famous beauty of anticuity. To this day, 
vehen a woman is praifed for her beauty, the common phraſe 
is, that fe is as lovely as Dar-thula. 


5 thosz 


. 
thos; nor is that the roar of his climbing waves. 
The halls of Cairbar are near: the towers of the 
foe lift their heads! Erin ſtretches its green head 
into the ſea. Tura's bay receives the ſhip. Where 
have ye been, ye ſouthern winds! when the ſons 
of my love were deceived? But ye have been 
ſporting on plains, purſuing the thiſtle's beard, 
'© that ye had been ruſtling in the fails of Na- 
thos, till the hills of Etha aroſe ! till they aroſe 
in their clouds, and ſaw their returning chief! 
Long haſt thou been abſent, Nathos! The day 
of thy return is paſt! | 
Bur the land of ſtrangers ſaw thee, lovely! 
thou waſt lovely in the eyes of Dar- thula. Thy 
face was like the light of the morning. Thy 
hair like the raven's wing. Thy ſoul was gene- 
rous and mild, like the hour of the ſetting ſun. 
Thy words were the gale of the reeds; the glid- 
ing ſtream of Lora! But when the rage of battle 
roſe, thou waſt a ſea in a ſtorm, The clang of 
thy arms was terrible: the hoſt vaniſhed at the 
ſound of thy courſe. It was then Dar-thula be- 
held thee, from the top of her moſly tower : 
from the tower of Selama *, where her fathers 
_ dwelt. 7 re | 
cc LOovELx 
* The word ſignifies either beautiful to behold, or a place 


with a pleaſant or wide praſpect. In early times, they buut 
1 their 
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„ Lovery art thou, O ſtranger!” ſhe ſaid, 
for her trembling ſoul aroſe. © Fair art thou in 
thy battles, friend of the fallen Cormac ! Why 
doſt thou ruſh on, in thy valour, youth of the rud- 
dy look? Few are thy hands, in fight, againſt the 
dark-browed Cairbar! O that I might be freed 
from his love ! that I might rejoice in the pre- 
ſence of Nathos! Bleſt are the rocks of Etha! they 
will behold his ſteps at the chace! they will ſee 
his white boſom, when the winds lift his flowing 
hair!” Such were thy words, Dar-thula, in Se- 
lama's moſſy towers. But, now, the night 1s 
around thee, The winds have deceived thy 
| ſails. The winds have deceived thy ſails, Dar- 
thula! Their bluſtering ſound is high, Ceaſe 
a little while, O north wind! Let me hear the 
voice of the lovely. Thy voice is lovely, Dar- 
thula, between the ruſtling blaſts ! 

« ARE theſe the rocks of Nathos?” ſhe ſaid, 
« This the roar of his mountain-ſtreams? Comes 
that beam of light from Uſnoth's nightly hall? 

their houſes upon eminences, to command a view of the 
country, and to prevent their being ſurprized: many of 


them, on that account, were called Seläma. The famous 
Selma of Fingal is derived from the ſame root. 


+ Cormac the young king of Ireland, who was privately 
mrdered by Cairbar. 


2 That i is, of the love of Cairbar. 


The 
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The miſt ſpreads around; the beam is feeble 
and diſtant far. But the light of Dar-thula's 
ſoul dwells in the chief of Etha! Son of the ge- 
nerous Uſnoth, why that broken ſigh? Are we 
in the land of ſtrangers, chief of echoing ; 
Etha!““ 8 5 
„ Thrse are not the rocks of Nathos,” he 
replied, * nor this the roar of his ſtreams. No 
light comes from Etha's halls, for they are diſ- 
tant far. We are in the land of ſtrangers, in the 
land of cruel Cairbar. The winds have deceived 
us, Dar-thula, Erin lifts here her hills. Go 
towards the north, Althos: be thy iteps, Ardan, 
along the coaſt; that the foe may not come in 
_ darkneſs, and our hopes of Etha fail,” „ I will 
go towards that moſſy tower, to ſee ho dwells 
about the beam. Reſt, Dar-thula, on the ſhore ! 
reſt in peace, thou lovely light! the ſword of 
Nathos is around thee, like the lightning of 
heaven!“ . 
Hz went. She ſat alone; the heard the roll- 
ing of the wave. The big tear 1s in her eye. She 
looks for returning Nathos. Her foul trembles 
at the blaſt. She turns her ear towards the tread 
of his feet. The tread of his feet is not heard. 
ce Where art thou, ſon of my love! The roar of 
the blaſt is around me. Dark is the cloudy 
Aa 3 night. 
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night. Eut Nathos does not return. What de- 
tains thee, chief of Etha ! ? Have the foes met the 
hero in the ſtrife of the night?“ 

He returned, but his face was dark. He had 
ſeen his departed friend! It was the wall of Tura. 
The ghoſt of Cuthullin ſtalked there alone: The 
ſighing of his breaſt was frequent. The decayed 
flame of his eyes was terrible! His ſpear was a 
column of miſt. The ſtars looked dim through 
his form. His voice was like hollow wind in a 
cave: his eye a light ſeen afar, He told the tale 
of grief, The ſoul of Nathos was fad, like the 
Jun in the day of miſt, when his face 1 is watry 
and dim, 

« Way art thou ſad, O Nathos * * "i the 
lovely daughter of Colla. Thou art a pillar of 
light to Dar-thula, The joy of her eyes is in 
Etha's chief. Where is my friend, but Nathos? 
My father, my brother is fallen! Silence dwells 
on Selama, Sadneſs ſpreads on the blue ſtreams 

of my land. My friends have fallen, with Cor- 

mac. The mighty were ſlain in the battles of 
Erin. Hear, fon of Uſnoth ! hear, O Nathos! 
my tale of grief, 

« Fvexinc darkened on the plain. The 
blue ſtreams failed before mine eyes. The un- 
frequent blaſt came ruſtling, in the tops of Se- 
lama's. 
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 lama's groves. My ſeat was beneath a tree, on 
the walls of my fathers. Truthil paſt before my 
foul: the brother of my love: He that was ab- 
ſent in battle, againſt the haughty Cairbar ! 
Bending on his ſpear, the grey-haired Colla 
came. His downcalt face is dark, and ſorrow 
dwells in his ſoul. His ſword is on the ſide of 
the hero: the helmet of his fathers on his head. 
The battle grows in his breaſt, He ftrives to 
hide the tear.” | 
„ Dar-ThuLa, my 1 he ſaid, 
ce thou art the laſt of Colla's race! Truthil is fall- 
en in battle. The chief of Selima is no more! 
Cairbar comes, with his thouſands, towards 
Selama's walls. Colla will meet his pride, and 
revenge his ſon, But where ſhall I find thy 
ſafety, Dar-thula with the dark-brown hair ! 
thou art lovely as the ſun-beam of heaven, and 
pag friends are low !” “ Is the ſon of battle fall- 
,” I faid, with a burſting ſigh? Ceaſed the 
generous ſoul of Truthil to lighten through the 
field? My ſafety, Colla, is in that bow, I 
have learned to pierce the deer, Is not Cairbar, 
like the hart of the deſart, lacher. of fallen 
Truthil 2” 
ce Thur face of age brightened with 3 joy. The 
crouded tears of his eyes poured down. The lips 
„ of 
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of Colla trembled. His grey beard whiſtled in 
| the blaſt, © Thou art the ſiſter of Truthil,” he 
ſaid z © thou burneſt in the fire of his ſoul. 
Take, Dar-thula, take that ſpear, that brazen 
ſhield, that burniſhed helm: they are the 
ſpoils of a warrior, a ſon of early youth! 
When the light riſes on Selama, we go to meet 
the car-borne Cairbar. But keep thou near the 
arm of Colla, beneath the ſhadow of my ſhield. 
T hy father, Dar-thula, could once defend thee 3 
but age is trembling on his hand. The ſtrength | 
of his arm has failed. His ſoul is darkened with 
grief.“ 1 : 
« We paſſed the night in ſorrow, The light of 
morning roſe, I ſhone in the arms of battle, 
The grey-haired hero moved before. The ſons 
of Selama convened, around the ſounding 
ſhield of Colla. But few were they in the plain, 
and their locks were grey. The youths had 
fallen with Truthil, in the battle of car-borne 
| Cormac, * Friends of my youth!“ ſaid Colla, 
& it was not thus you have ſeen me in arms. It 
was not thus I ſtrode to battle, when the great 
Confadan fell, But ye are laden with grief. 
The darkneſs of age comes like the miſt of the 
deſart. My ſhield is worn with years! my 
ſword 


VVT 
ſword is fixed ® in its place! I ſaid to my ſoul, 

thy evening ſhall be calm: Thy departure like a 
fading light. But the ſtorm has returned. I 
bend like an aged oak. My boughs are fallen 
on Seläma. I tremble in my place. Where art 
thou, with thy fallen heroes, O my beloved 
Truthil! Thou anſwereſt not from thy ruſhing 
blaſt. The ſoul of thy father is ſad. But I will 

be ſad no more, Cairbar or Colla muſt fall! I 
feel the returning ſirength of my arm. My 

heart leaps at the ſound of war.““ 

c Tux here drew his ſword. The . 
blades of his people roſe. They moved along 
the plain. Their grey hair ſtreamed in the 
wind. Cairbar fart at the feaſt, in the ſilent plain 
of Lona 4. He ſaw the coming of the heroes. 
He called his chiefs to war. Why t ſhould I 

tell 


* It was the cuſtom of ancient times, that every warrior 
at a certain age, or when he became unfit for the field, fixed 
his arms, in the great hall, where the tribe feaſted upon joy- 
ful occaſions. He was afterwards never to appear in battle; 
and this ſtage ot life was called the time of fixing of the arms. 
+ Lona, @ marſhy plain. Cairbar had juſt provided an 
entertainment for his army, upon the defeat of Truthil the 
ſon of Colla, and the reſt of the party of Cormac, When 
Colla and his aged warriors arrived to give him battle. 

+ The poet, by an artifice, avoids the deſcription (fe 
battle of Lona, as it would be improper in the mouth : 

Om. 
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tell to Nathos, how the ſtrife of battle grew ? 
J have ſeen thee, in the midſt of thouſands, like 
the beam of heaven's fire: it is beautiful, but 

terrible; the people fall in its dreadful courſe. 
The ſpear of Colla flew, He remembered the 
battles of his youth. An arrow came with its 
| ſound. It pierced the hero's ſide. He fell on 
his echoing ſhield. My ſoul ſtarted with fear. 
I ſtretched my buckler over him; but my 
heaving breaſt was ſeen! Cairbar came, with 
his ſpear. He beheld Selama's maid. Joy roſe 
on his dark-brown face. He ſtayed the lifted 
ſteel. He raiſed the tomb of Colla. He brought 
me weeping to Seläma. He ſpoke the words of 
love, but my ſoul was ſad. I ſaw the ſhields of 
my fathers; the ſword of car-borne Truthil. 1 
{aw the arms of the dead; the tear was on my 
cheek ! Then thou didſt come, O Nathos! and 
gloomy Cairbar fled, He fled like the ghoſt of 
the deſart before the morning's beam. His hoſt 
was not near: and feeble was his arm againſt 
thy ſteel! Why art thou ſad, O Nathos ! ſaid 
the lovely daughter of Colla? tt 


woman, ond cont "BOY nothing new, after the numeron« 
deſcriptions, of that kind, in the reſt of the poems. He, at 
the ſame time, gives an opportunity te Dar-thula to paſs 4 
ſine comphiment on her lover, | 
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ce I pave met,” replied the hero, “ the battle 
in my youth. My arm could not lift the ſpear, 
when danger firſt aroſe. My ſoul brightened 
in the preſence of war, as the green narrow vale, 
when the ſun pours his ſtreamy beams, before 
he hides his head in a ſtorm. The lonely c 
traveller feels a mournful joy. He ſees the dar- 
neſs, that ſlowly comes. My ſoul bright- 
ened in danger before I ſaw Selama's fair; 
before I ſaw thee, like a ſtar, that ſhines on 
the hill, at night: the cloud advances, and 
threatens the lovely light! We are in the land of 
foes. The winds have deceived us, Dar-thula ! 
The ſtrength of our friends is not near, nor the 
mountains of Etha. Where ſhall I find thy 
peace, daughter of mighty Colla ! The brothers 
of Nathos are, brave! and his own ſword has 


ſhone in fight. But what are the ſons of Uſnoth 


to the hoſt of dark-browed Cairbar ! O that the 
winds had brought thy ſails, Oſcar * king of 
men! Thou diſt promiſe to come to the battles 
of fallen Cormac ! Then would my hand be 
ſtrong, as the flaming arm of death, Cairbar 


** Oſcar, the ſon of Oſſian, had long reſolved on the expe- 
dition into Ireland, againſt Cairbar, who had aſſaſſinated his 
friend Cathol, the ſon of Moran, an Iriſhman of noble ex- 

traction, and in the intereſt of the family of Cormac. 


would 
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would tremble in his halls, and peace dwell 
round the lovely Dar-thula. But why doſt thou 
fall, my ſoul ? The ſons of Ulnoth may pre- 
vail! = 
* Anp they will prevail, © Nathos!” ſaid the 
riſing ſoul of the maid. © Never ſhall Dar- 
thula behold the halls of gloomy Cairbar. Give 
me thoſe arms of braſs, that glitter to the 

paſſing meteor. I ſee them dimly in the dark- 

boſomed ſhip. Dar-thula will enter the battle 
of ſteel, Ghoſt of the noble Colla ! do I behold 
thee on that cloud? Who is that dim beſide : 
thee? Is it the car-borne Truthil? Shall I be- 
hold the halls of him that flew Selama's chief? 
No: I will not behold _ ſpirits of my 
love!“ 

Joy roſe in the face of Nathos, when he heard 
the white-boſomed maid. © Daughter of Sela- 
ma! thou ſhineſt along my ſoul. Come, with 
thy thouſands, Cairbar ! the ſtrength of Nathos 
is returned! Thou, O aged Uſnoth ! ſhalt not 
| hear that thy ſon has fled. I remember thy 
words on Etha; when my fails began to riſe ; 
when I ſpread them towards Erin, towards the 
moſly walls of Tura]! * Thou goeſt,” he ſaid, 
O Nathos, to the king of ſhields! Thou goeſt 
to Cuthullin, chief of men, who never fled from 

danger. 
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danger. Let not chine arm be feeble: neither 
be thy thoughts of flight; leſt the ſon of Semo 
' ſhould ſay, that Etha's race are weak. His 
words may come to Uſnoth, and ſadden his ſoul 
in the hall.” The tear was on my father's cheek, 
He gave this ſhining ſword! 
de] came to Tura's bay: but the halls of Tura 
were ſilent. I looked around, and there was 
none to tell of the ſon of generous Semo. I went 
to the hall of ſhells, where the arms of his fa- 
thers hung. But the arms were gone, and aged 
Lamhor * ſat in tears. Whence are the arms of 
ſteel?” ſaid the riſing Lamhor. The light of the 
ſpear has long been abſent from Tura's duſky 
walls. Come ye from the rolling ſea? Or from 
Temora's F mournful halls?“ 
« W come from the ſea,” I ſaid, „ from 
 Uſnoth's riſing towers. We are the ſons of 
Slis-sama 2, the daughter of car-borne Semo. 
Where is Tura's chief, ſon of the filent hall? 
But why ſhould Nathos aſk? for I behold thy 
tears. How did the mighty fall, ſon of the 


* Lamk-mkor, 3 hard. 

+ Temora was the reſidence of the ſupreme kings of Ire: 

land. Tr is here called mournful, on account of the death 

of Cormac, who was 5 murdered there by Cairbar, who uſurped 
his throne. 

$ Slis-ſeamha, /oft boſom. She was the w ife of Uſnoth, and 
daughter of Semo the chief of the % of mift, 
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lonely Tura?“ « He fell not,” Lambor- replied, 
ce like the ſilent ſtar of night, when it flies 
throvgh darkneſs and is no more. But he was 
like a meteor that ſhoots into a diſtant land. 
Death attends its dreary courſe. Itſelf is the 
ſign of wars. Mournful are the banks of Lego; 
and the roar of ſtreamy Lara! There the hero 
fell, ſon of the noble Uſnoth!'* „ The hero fell | 


in the midſt of ſlaughter,“ I ſaid with a burſting 


ſigh. © His hand was ſtrong in war, Death 
dimly fat behind his ſword.” N 
Wr came to Lego's founding banks. We 
found his riſing tomb. His friends in battle are 
there: his bards of many ſongs. Three days 
we mourned over the hero: on the fourth, 1 
ſtruck the ſhield of Caithbat. The heroes ga- 
thered around with joy, and ſhook their beamy 
ſpears. Corlath was near with his hoſt, the 
friend of car-borne Cairbar. We came like 2 
ſtream by night. His heroes fell before us. 
When the people of the valley roſe, they ſaw 
their blood with morning's light, But we rolled 
away, like wreaths of miſt, to Cormac's echo- 
ing hall. Our ſwords roſe to defend the king. 
But Temora's halls were empty. Cormac had 
fallen in his youth. The king of Erin was no 
more! 
SADNESS 


a © 0 5 . 
| Sapness ſeized the ſons of Erin. They 
flowly, gloomily retired : like clouds that, long 
having threatened rain, vaniſh behind the bills, 
The ſons of Uſnoth moved, in their grief, to- 
wards Tura's ſounding bay. We paſſed by 
Seläma. Cairbar retired like Lano' s miſt, when 
driven before the winds. It was then I beheld 
thee, O Dar-thula ! like the light of Etha's ſun. 
© Lovely is that beam!” I ſaid. The crowded. 
ſigh of my boſom roſe. “ Thou cameſt in thy 
beauty, Dar-thula, to Etha's mournful chief. 
But the winds have deceived us, caughter of 
Colla, and the foe is near!“ 

« Yrs, the foe is near,” ſaid the ruſhing 
ſtrength of Althos*, I heard their clanging 
arms on the coaſt. I ſaw the dark wreaths of 
Erin's ſtandard. Diſtinct is the voice of Cair- 
bar T. Loud as Cromla's falling ftream. He 
had ſcen the dark ſhip on the ſea, before the 


* Althos had juſt returned from viewing the coaſt of Lena, 
whither he had been ſent by Nathos, the beginning of the 

night. 

+ Cairbar had gathered an army, to the CO: aſt of Ulſter, 
in order to oppoſe Fingal, who prepared for an expedition 
into Ireland to re-eſtabliſh the houie of Cormac on the throne, 
which Cairbar had uſurped. Between the wings of Cairbar's 
army was the bay of Tura, into which the ſhip of the ſons. 


of Uſnoth was driven: ſo that there was no poſſibility of their 
| eſcapmg- 


duſky 
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duſky night came down. His people watch on 
Lena's plain. They lift ten thouſand ſwords.“ 
« And let them lift ten thouſand ſwords,” ſaid 
Nathos with a ſmile. “ The ſons of car-borne 
Uſnoth will never tremble in danger! Why doſt 
thou roll with all thy foam, thou roaring ſea of 
Erin? Why do ye ruſtle, on your dark wings, 
ye whiſtling ſtorms of the ſky? Do ye think, 
ye ſtorms, that ye keep Nathos on the coaſt ? 
No : his ſoul detains him, children of the night! 
Althos! bring my father's arms: thou ſeeſt 
them beaming to the ſtars. Bring the ſpear 
of Semo “. It ſtands in the dark-boſomed 
whip!” i 

HR brought the arms. Nathos covered his 
limbs, in all their ſhining ſteel. The ſtride of 
the chief is lovely. The joy of his eyes was 
terrible. He looks towards the coming of Cair- 
bar. The wind is ruſtling in his hair. Dar- 
thula is ſilent at his ſide. Her look is fixed on 
the chief. She ſtrives to hide the riſing figh. 


Two tears ſwell i in her radiant eyes! 


1 emo was grandfather to Made by the mother's fide. 
The ſpear mentioned here was given to Uſnoth on his mar- 
riage, it being the cuſtom then for the father of the lady to 
give his arms to hes ſon- in- law. 
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« ALTRros!” ſaid the chief of Etha, © I ſee 
a a cave in that rock. Place Dar-thula there. Let 
thy arm, my brother, be ſtrong. Ardan! we 
meet the foe z call to battle gloomy Cairbar. O 
that he came in his ſounding ſteel, to meet the 
| ſon of Uſnoth! Dar-thula! if thou ſhalt eſcape, 
| look not on the fallen Nathos ! Lift thy fails, 
O Althos! towards the echoing groves of my 
land. Io 
% TEIL the chief“, that his ſon fell with 
fame; that my ſword did not ſhun the fight. 
Tell him I fell in the midſt of thouſands, Let 
the joy of his grief be great. Daughter of 
Colla! call the maids to Etha's echoing hall! 
Loet their ſongs ariſe for Nathos, when ſhadowy 
autumn returns. O that the voice of Cona, that 
Oſſian, might be heard in my praiſe! then 
would my ſpirit rejoice in the midſt of the ruſn- 
ing winds.” © And my voice ſhall praiſe thee, 
Nathos, chief of the woody Etha! The voice of 
Oſſian ſhall riſe in thy praiſe, ſon of the generous 
Uſnoth ! Why was I not on Lena, when the 
battle roſe ? Then would the ſword of Oſſian de- 
fend thee; or himſelf fall low!“ | 
We ſat, that night, in Selma round the 
ſtrength of the ſhell, The wind was abroad, in 


* Uſnoth, 
Vor. I. FD 5 26 the 
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the oaks. The ſpirit of the mountain ® roared, 
The blaſt came ruſtling through the hall, and 
gently touched my harp. The ſound was 
mournful and low, like the ſong of the tomb. 
Fingal heard it the firſt. The crowded ſighs of 
his boſom roſe. Some of my heroes are low,” 
ſaid the grey-haired king of Morven. I hear 
the ſound of death on the harp. Oſſian, touch 
the trembling ſtring. Bid the ſorrow riſe; that 
their ſpirits may fly, with joy, to Morven's 
woody hills!” I touched the harp before the 
king, the ſound was mournful and low. Bend 
forward from your clouds,” I ſaid, * ghoſts of 
my fathers! bend. Lay by the red terror of 
your courſe. Receive the falling chief; whe- 
ther he comes from a diſtant land, or riſes from 
the rolling ſea. Let his robe of miſt be near; 
his ſpear that is formed of a cloud. Place an 
half-extinguiſhed meteor by his ſide, in the form 
of the hero's ſword. And, oh! let his counte- 
' nance be lovely, that his friends may delight i in 
his preſence. Bend from your clouds,“ 1 ai, 
« ghoſts of my fathers ! ! bend!” ? 
Such was my ſong, in Selma, to the lightly- ; 
trembling harp. But Nathos was on Erin's 


* By the ſpirit cf the mountain is meant that deep and 
melancholy found which precedes a ſtorm ; well known to 
thoſe who live in a high country. 


ſhore, 
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ſhore, ſurrounded by the night. He heard the 
voice of the foe, amidſt the roar of tumbling 
waves. Silent he heard their voice, and reſted 
on his ſpear! Morning roſe, with its beams. 

The ſons of Erin appear, like grey rocks, with 
all their trees, they ſpread along the coaſt. Cair- 

bar ſtood in the midſt. He grimly ſmiled when 

he ſaw the foe. Nathos ruſhed forward, in his 
| ſtrength : nor could Dar-thula ſtay behind. She 
came with the hero, lifting her ſhining ſpear, 
« And who are theſe, in their armour, in the 
pride of youth? Who but the ſons of Uſnoth, 
Althoſs and dark-haired Arden?“ 

« Come,” ſaid Nathos, ce come chief of 
high Temora! Let our battle be on the coaſt, 
for the white-boſomed maid. His people are 

not with Nathos; they are behind theſe rolling 
| ſeas. Why doſt thou bring thy thouſands 

againſt the chief of Etha? Thou didſt fly“ from 
him, ia battle, when his friends were around his 
ſpear.” © Youth of the heart of pride, ſhall | 
Erin's TRE fight with thee ? Thy fathers were 
Not among the renowned, nor of the kings of 
men. Are the arms of foes in their halls? Or 
the ſhields of other times? Cairbar is renowned 
in Temora, nor does he fight with feeble men!“ 


* He alludes to the flight of Cairbar from Selama. 
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Tux tear ſtarted from car · borne Nathos. He 
turned his eyes to his brothers. Their ſpears 


few at once. Three heroes lay on earth. Then 


the light of their ſwords gleamed on high. 
The ranks of Erin yield; as a ridge of dark 
clouds before a blaſt of wind! Then Cairbar 
ordered his people, and they drew a thouſand 
| bows. A thouſand arrows flew. The ſons of 
Uſnoth fell in blood. They fell like three 
young oaks, which ſtood alone on the hill: The 
traveller ſaw the lovely trees, and wondered how 
they grew ſo lonely: the blaſt of the deſart 
came, by night, and laid their green heads low; 
next day he returned, but they were | withered, 
and the heath was bare! 
Danx-THULA ſtood in ſilent grief, and beheld 
their fall! No tear is in her eye. But her look 
is wildly ſad. Pale was her cheek. Her trem- 
bling lips broke ſhort an half. formed word. 
Her dark hair flew on wind. The gloomy Cair- 
bar came. Where is thy lover now? the car- 
borne chief of Etha? Haſt thou beheld the halls 
of Uinoth? Or the dark-brown hills of Fingal? 
My battle would have roared on Morven, had 
not the winds met Dar-thula. Fingal himſelf 
would have been low, and ſorrow dwelling 
in Selma !” Her ſhield fell from Dar-thu- 
la's arm. * breaſt of ſnow appeared. It 
appeared ; 


appeared ; but it was ſtained with blood. An 


arrow was fixed in her ſide. She fell on the 
fallen Nathos, like a wreath of ſnow! Her hair 


ſpreads wide on his face. Their blood is — 
round! 


% DAUGHTER of Colla! thou art Jow * ſaid 
5 Cairbar- s hundred bards. * Silence is at the blue 
ſtreams of Selama, Truthil's“ race have failed. 
When wilt thou riſe in thy beauty, firſt of Erin's 
maids? Thy ſleep is long in the tomb. The 
morning diſtant far. The ſun ſhall not come to 


thy bed and ſay, Awake Dar-thula! awake, 


thou firſt of women! the wind of ſpring is 


abroad. The flowers ſhake their heads on the 
green hills. The woods wave their growing 


leaves. Retire, O ſun! the daughter of Colla 


is aſleep. She will not come forth in her beauty. 


She will not move in the ſteps of her loveli- 
neſs!“ 


Such was the ſong of the bards, when they 


raiſed the tomb. I ſung over the grave, when 
the king of Morven came; when he came to 
_ green Erin to fight with car-borne Cairbar ! 


p Trudi was the founder of Dar- thula's family, 
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mullin, after the arms of. Fingal had expelled Swaran front 
Treland, continued to manage the affairs of that kingdom 
as the guardian of Cormac, the young king. In the third 
year of Cuthullin's adminiſtration, Torlath, the ſon of Can- 
tela, rebelled in Connaught; and advanced to Temora to 
dethrone Cormac. Cuthullin marched againſt him, came 
up with him at the lake of Lego, and totally defeated his 
forces. Torlath fell in battle by Cuthullin's hand; but as 
he too eagerly preſſed on the enemy, he was mortally 
wounded. The affairs of Cormac, though, for ſome time, 
| ſupported by Nathos, as mentioned in the preceding poem, 
fell into confuſion at the death of Cuthullin. Cormac 
| himſelf was ſlain by the rebel Cairbar; and the re-eſtabliſh- 
ment of the royal family of Ireland by Fingal, furniſhes 
the ſubject of the epic poem of Temora. 
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8 the wind on the ſhield of Fingal? Or is the 
1 voice of paſt times in my hall? Sing on, ſweet 
voice! for thou art pleaſant, Thou carrieſt 
away my night with joy. Sing on, O Bragela, 
daughter of car-borne Sorglan! 
« Tt is the white wave of the rock, and not 
Cuthullin's ſails. Often do the miſts deceive mes 
for the ſhip of my love! when they riſe round 
ſome ghoſt, and ſpread their grey ſkirts on the 
wind. Why doſt thou delay thy coming, ſon 3 
of the generous Semo ? Four times has autumn 
returned with its winds, and raiſed the ſeas of 
Togorma “, ſince thou haſt been in the roar of 
* 'Togorma, 7. e. the Hand of blue waves, one of the He- 


brides, was ſubject to Connal, the ſon of Caithbat, Cuthul- 
Un's friend. He is ſometimes called the ſon of Colgar, from 
one of that name who was the founder of the family. Con- 
nal, a few days before the news of Torlath's revolt came to 
'Temora, had ſailed to Togorma, his native iſle; where he 


was detained by contrary winds during the war in which | 
Cuthullin was killed. _ 


battles, 
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battles, and Bragela diſtant far! Hills of the iſle 
of miſt! when will ye anſwer to his hounds? But 
ye are dark in your clouds. Sad Bragela calls 
in vain! Night comes rolling down. The face 
of ocean fails. The heath-cock's head is be- 
neath his wing. The hind ſleeps, with the 
hart of the deſart. They ſhall riſe with morn- 
ing's light, and feed by the moſſy ſtream. But 
my tears return with the ſun. My ſighs come 
on with the night. When wilt thou come in thine 
arms, O chief of Erin's wars?“ 
PLEASANT is thy voice in Offian' s ear, daugh- 
ter of car- borne Sorglan! But retire to the hall 
of ſhells; to the beam of the burning oak. At- 
tend to the murmur of the ſea: it rolls at Dun- 
ſtai's walls: let ſleep deſcend on thy blue eyes. 
Let the hero ariſe in thy dreams! 

Cornorrix fits at Lego's lake, at the dark 
rolling of waters. Night is around the hero. 
His thouſands ſpread on the heath. A hundred 
oaks burn, in the midſt, The feaſt of ſhells is 


ſnoaking wide. Carril ſtrikes the harp, beneath _ 


a tree. His grey locks glitter in the beam. The 

ruſtling blaſt of night is near, and lifts his aged 
hair. His ſong is of the blue Togorma, and of 
its chief, Cuthullin's friend! « Why art thou 
abſent, Connal, in the day of the gloomy ſtorm ? 
The chiefs of the ſouth have canvened, againſt 
3 ons | 
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the car-borne Cormac. The winds detain thy 
_ fails. Thy blue waters roll around thee. But 
| Cormac is not alone. The ſon of Semo fights 
his wars! Semo's ſon his battles fights! the ter- 
ror of the ſtranger! He that is like the vapour 
of death, lowly borne by ſultry winds. The 
ſun reddens in its preſence : The people fall 

around.“ „„ 

SUCH was the ſong of Carril, when a ſon of 
the foe appeared. He threw down his pointleſs 
ſpear. He ſpoke the words of Torlath ! Tor- 
| lath, chief of heroes, from Lego's ſable ſurge! 
He that led his thouſands to battle, againſt car- 
| borne Cormac. Cormac who was diſtant far, in 
Temora's * echoing halls: he learned to bend. 
the bow of his fathers; and to lifc the ſpear, 
Nor long didſt thou lift the ſpear, mildly-ſhining 
beam of youth ! death ſtands dim behind thee, 
like the darkened half of the moon, behind its 


growing light! Cuthullin roſe before the bard © 
that came from n Torlath. He offered 


* The royal AL of the 15 ifh —_— Teambrath, ac- 
cording to ſome of the bards. 
4 The bards were the heralds of ancient times; and their 
_ perſons were ſacred on account of their office. In later times 
they abuſed that privilege ; and as their perſons were invio- 
lable, they ſatiriſed and lampooned ſo freely thoſe who were 
not liked by their patrons, that they became a public nuiſance, 
Screened under the character of heralds, they groſly abuſed the 
enemy when he would not accept the terms they offered. 


him 
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him the ſhell of joy. He honoured the ſon of 
| ſongs. © Sweet voice of Lego!” he ſaid, 
* what are the words of Torlath? Comes he to 
our feaſt or battle, the car-borne ſon of Can- 
rela ® 2? - 

« Hz comes to thy battle,” replied the bard, 
4 to the ſounding ſtrife of ſpears. When morn- 
ing is grey on Lego, Torlath will fight on the 
plain. Wilt thou meet him, in thine arms, king 
of the iſle of miſt? Terrible is the ſpear of Tor- 
lath! it is a meteor of night. He lifts it, and 
the people fall! death ſits in the lightning of his 
ſword!” * Dol fear,” replied Cuthullin, “ the 
ſpear of car-borne Torlath? He is brave as a 
thouſand heroes: but my foul delights in war! 
The ſword reſts not by the ſide of Cuthullin, 
bard of the times of old! Morning ſhall meet 
me on the plain, and gleam on the blue arms of 
Semo's ſon. But ſit thou, on the heath, O bard! 
and let us hear thy voice. Partake of the joyful 

ſhell; and hear the ſongs of Temora!” ? 
« THis is no time,” replied the bard, “to 
hear the ſong of joy; when the mighty are to 
meet in battle, like the ſtrength of the waves of 
Lego. Why art thou fo dark, Slimora ! with 
all thy ſilent woods? No ſtar trembles on thy 

* Cean-teola”, head of a family, 

+ Slia'mor, great hill, | | 
top. 
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top. No moon- beam on thy fide. But the me- 
teors of death are there: the grey watry forms 
of ghoſts, Why art thou dark, Slimora! with 
thy ſilent woods?” He retired, in the ſound of 
his ſong. Carril joined his voice. The muſic 
was like the memory of joys that are paſt, plea- 
ſant and mournful to the ſoul. The ghoſts of 
departed bards heard on Slimora's ſide. Soft 
| ſounds ſpread along the wood. The ſilent val- 
leys of night rejoice. So, when he ſits in the 
filence of the day, in the valley of his breeze, the 
humming of the mountain bee comes to Offian's 
ear: the gale drowns it in its courſe; but the 
pleaſant ſound returns again ! Slant looks the ſun 
on the field ! gradual grows the ſhade of the hill! 

« R185,“ ſaid Cuthullin, to his hundred 
bards, © the ſong of the noble Fingal : that 
fong which he hears at night, when the dreams 
of his reſt deſcend: when the bards ſtrike the 
diſtant harp, and the faint light gleams on Sel- 
ma's walls, Or let the grief of Lara riſe: the 
fighs of the mother of Calmar *, when he was 


X Catmar, the ſon of Matha. His death is related at 
large in the third book of Fingal. He was the only ſon of 
Matha; and the family was extin& in him. The ſeat of 
the family was on the banks of the river Lara, in the neigh- 
bourhood of Lego, and probably near the place where Cu- 
thullin lay ; which circumſtance ſuggeſted to En. the la- 
mentation of Alcletha over her ſon. 


ſought, 
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ſought, in vain, on his hills; when ſhe beheld 
his bow in the hall. Carril, place the ſhield of 
Caithbat on that branch. Let the ſpear of Cu- 
thullin be near; that the ſound of my battle may 
riſe, with the grey beam of the eaſt.” The hero 
leaned on his father's ſhield: the ſong of Lara 
roſe! The hundred bards were diſtant far: Car- 
ril alone is near the chief. The words of the ſong 
were his: the ſound of his harp was mournful. 
% ALCLETHA * with the aged locks! mother 
of carborne Calmar! why doſt thou look to- 
ward the deſart, to behold the return of thy 
ſon? Theſe are not his heroes, dark on the 
heath: nor is that the voice of Calmar. It is 
but the diſtant grove, Alcl&tha! but the roar of 
the mountain wind!“ “ Who + bounds over : 
Lara's ſtream, ſiſter of the noble Calmar ? Does 
not Alc|ttha behold his ſpear ? But her eyes are 
dim! Is it not the ſon of Matha, daughter of my 
love?” -:- a 
e IT is but an aged oak, Alcletha !” replied 
the lovely weeping Alona T. © Ir is but an oak, 


* Ald-cla'tha, decaying beauty: probably a poetical name 
given the mother of Calmar, by the bard himſelf. 

I Alcletha ſpeaks. Calmar had promiſed to return, by 
| a certain day, and his mother and his ſiſter Alona are re- 
preſented as looking, with impatience, towards that quar- 
ter where they expected Calmar ſhould make his firſt ap- 
pearancte. 
i Aluline, exquifitely beautiful, 
7 Alcletha, 
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Alclecha, bent over Lara's ſtream. But who 
comes along the plain? ſorrow is in his ſpeed. 
He lifts high the ſpear of Calmar. Alcletha, it is 
covered with blood!” “e But it is covered with 
the blood of foes ®, ſiſter of car-borne Calmar! 
His ſpear never returned unſtained with blood: 
nor his bow from the ſtrife of the mighty. The 
battle is conſumed in his preſence: he is a flame 
of death, Alona! Youth + of the mournful 
ſpeed! where is the ſon of Alcletha? Does he 
return with his fame, in the midſt of his echoing 
ſhields? Thou art dark and filent! Calmar 
is then no more! Tell me not, warrior, how he 
fell. I muſt not hear of his wound!” Why doſt 
thou look towards the deſart, mother of low-laid 
Calmar? „ 55 
Soc was the ſong of Carril, when Cuthullin 
lay on his ſhield. The bards reſted on their 
harps. Sleep fell ſofrly around. The ſon of 
Semo was awake alone. His ſoul was fixed on 
war. The burning oaks began to decay, Faint 
red light is ſpread around. A feeble voice is 
heard! The ghoſt of Calmar came! He ſtalked 
4 along the beam. Dark is the wound in 


9 Alcletha ſpeaks, 


+ She addrefles herſelf to Xe Calmar I Bien who 
had returned with the news of his death. 


his 
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his ſide. His hair is diſordered and looſe. Joy 
ſits pale on his face. He ſeems to invite Cuthul- : 


lin to his cave. 


de Son of the cloudy night! po ſaid the riſing 
chief of Erin. Why doſt thou bend thy 
dark eyes on me, ghoſt of the noble Calmar? 
Wouldeſt thou frighten me, O Matha's fon ! 
from the battles of Cormac ? Thy hand was not 
| feeble in war: neither was thy voice for peace. 
How art thou changed; chief of Lara! if thou 
now doſt adviſe to fly! But, Calmar, I never 
fled. I never feared the ghoſts of night. Small 
is their knowledge, weak their hands; their 
_ dwelling is in the wind, But my ſoul grows 
in danger, and rejoices in the noiſe of ſteel. 
Retire thou to thy cave. Thou art not Calmar's 
ghoſt. He delighted in battle. His arm was 
like the thunder of heaven!” He retired in his 
| blaſt with joy, tor he had heard the voice of his 
_ praiſe, 
Tux faint beam of the morning roſe. The 

ſound of Caithbat's buckler ſpread. Green Erin's 
warriors convened, like the roar of many 

ſtreams. The horn of war is heard over Lego. 

The mighty Torlath came? «+ Why doſt thou 

come with thy thouſands, Cuthullin,“ ſaid the 
chief of Lego. I know the ſtrength of thy arm. 
6 Thy 
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Thy ſoul is an unextinguiſhed fire. Why fight 
we not on the plain, and let our hoſts behold 
our deeds? Let them behold us like roaring 


waves, that tumble round a rock: the mariners 
haſten away, and look on their ſtrife with 


fear.“ 


te Tho riſeſt, like the ſun, on my ſoul,“ 


replied the ſon of Semo. © Thine arm 1s 
mighty, O Torlath ! and worthy of my wrath. 
_ Retire, ye men of Ullin, to Slimora's ſhady ſide. 
| Behold the chief of Erin, in the day of his fame. 
Carril! tell to mighty Connal, if Cuthullin muſt 
fall, tell him I accuſed the winds, which roar on 
Togorma's waves. Never was he abſent in battle, 


when the ſtrife of my fame aroſe. Let his ſword 


be before Cormac, like the beam of heaven. 


Let his counſel ſound in Temora, in the day 


of danger !” 
He ruſhed, in the ſound of his arms, like the 
terrible ſpirit of Loda“, when he comes, in 


the roar of a thouſand ſtorms, and ſcatters battles 


from his eyes. He ſits on a cloud over Lochlin's 


ſeas, His mighty hand is on his ſword, Winds 


| * Loda, in the third book of Fingal, is mentioned as a 
place of worſhip in Scandinavia: by the /pirit of Loda, the 
poet probably means Odin, the great deity of the northern 

nations. He is deſcribed here with all his terrors. 


Tos 1; - 8 li 
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lift his flaming locks! The waining moon half- 
lights his dreadful face. His features blended in 
darkneſs ariſe to view. So terrible was Cuthullin 
in the day of his fame. Torlath fell by his hand. 
Lego's heroes mourned. They gather around 
the chief, like the clouds of the deſart. A thou- 
ſand ſwords rofe at once; a thouſand arrows 
flew ; but he ſtood like a rock in the midſt of a 
roaring ſea, They fell around. He ſtrode in 
blood. Dark Slimora echoed wide. The ſons 
of Ullin came. The battle ſpread over Lego. 
The chief of Erin overcame. He returned 
over the field with his fame. But pale he 
returned ! The joy of his face was dark, He 
rolled his eyes in ſilence. The ſword hung, 
unſheathed, in his hand, His ſpear bent at every 
ſtep! 0 = 
« CakRII,“ faid the chief in ſecret, © the 
ſtrength of Cuthullin fails. My days are with 
the years that are paſt, No morning of mine 
' ſhall ariſe. They ſhall ſeek me at Temora, but 
I ſhall not be found. Cormac will weep in his 
hall, and ſay, © Where is Erin's chief?“ But my 
name is renowned! my fame in the ſong of 
bards. The youth will ſay in ſecret, O let me 
die as Cuthullin died! Renown cloathed him 
like a robe. The light of his fame is great. 
= Draw 
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Draw the arrow from my fide. Lay Cuthullin 
beneath that oak. Place the ſhield of Caithbar 
near, that they may behold me amidſt the arms 
of my fathers!” 
*« Axp is the ſon of Semo fallen?“ ſaid Car- 
Til with a figh. * Mournful are Tura's walls. 
Sorrow dwells at Duaſcii. Thy ſpouſe is left 
alone in her youth. The ſon“ of thy love is 
alone! He ſhall come to Bragéla, and aſk her 
why ſhe weeps? He fhall lift his eyes to the 
wall, and ſee his father's ſword. © Whoſe ſword 
is that?” he will ſay. The ſoul of his mother is 
ſad. Who is that, like the hart of the deſart, in 
the murmur of his courſe ? His eyes look wildly 
round in ſearch of his friend. Connal, ſon of 

Colgar, where haſt thou been, when the mighty 

ſell? Did the ſeas of Cogorma roll around thee ? 
Was the wind of the ſouth in thy fails? The 
mighty have fallen in battle, and thou waſt not 
there. Let none tell it in Selma, nor in Mor- 
ven's woody land. Fingal will be ſad, and che 

ſons of the deſart mourn!“ 


X Conloch, who was n very famous for his great 

. exploits i in Ireland. He was ſo remarkable for his dexterity 

in handling the jav elin, that when a good markiman is de- 

ſeribed, it has paſſed into a proverb, in the north of Scot- 
land, He is unerring as the arm of Conlech. 


Cc 2 By 
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Buy the dark rolling waves of Lego they raiſed 
the hero's tomb. Luath *, at a diſtance, lies. 
The ſong of bards roſe over the dead. 
te BLEST f be thy ſoul, ſon of Semo! Thou 
wert mighty in battle. Thy ſtrength was like 
the ſtrength of a ſtream : thy ſpeed like the 


ceeagle's wing. Thy path in battle was terrible: 


the ſteps of death were behind thy ſword, Bleſt 
be thy ſoul, ſon of Semo, car-borne chief of 
Dunſcai! Thou haft not fallen by the ſword of 
the mighty, neither was thy blood on the ſpear 
of the brave. The arrow came, like the ſting 
of death in a blaſt: nor did the feeble hand, 
which drew the bow, perceive it. Peace to thy 
- ſoul, in thy cave, chief of the iſle of miſt!” 
„ Tag mighty are diſperſed at Temora: there 
is none in Cormac's hall, The king mourns in 
his youth, He does not behold thy return, The 
ſound of thy ſhield is ceaſed : his foes are ga- 
thering round. Soft be thy reſt | in thy cave, 


* It was of old, the en to bury the favourite dog near 
the maſter. This was not peculiar to the ancient Scots, for 
we find it practiſed by many other nations in their ages of 
heroiſm. There is a ſtone ſhewn till at Dunſcai in the iſle 
of Sky, to which Cuthullin commonly bound his dog Luath. 
The ſtone goes by his name to this day. 

+ This is the ſong of the bards over Cuthullin- 's tomb. 
Every ſtanza cloſes with ſome remarkable title of the hero, 
which was always the cuſtom in funeral elegies. 


chief 


. 
chief of Erin's wars! Bragéla will not hope for 
thy return, or ſee thy fails in ocean's foam. Her 
ſteps are not on the ſhore : nor her ear open to 
the voice of thy rowers. She fits in the hall of 
ſhells. She ſees the arms of him that is no more. 
Thine eyes are full of tears, daughter of car- 
| borne Sorglan! Bleſt be thy ſoul in death, O 
chief of ſhady Tura!” ? 


THE 


BATTLE of LORA: 


ARGUMENT. 


Fingal, on his return from Ireland, after he had expelled 


Swaran from that kingdom, made a feaſt to all his heroes 
he forgot to invite Ma-ronnan and Aldo, two chiefs, 
who had not been along with him in his expedition. 
They reſented his neglect; and went over to Erragon king 
of Sora, à country of Scandinavia, the declared enemy of 
Fingal. The valour of Aldo ſoon gained him a great re- 
putation in Sora: and Lorma the beautiful wife of Erragon 
fell in love with him. He found means to eſcape with her, 
and to come to Fingal, who reſided then in Selma on the 
weſtern coaſt. Erragon invaded Scotland, and was ſlain 
in battle by Gaul the ſon of Morni, after he had rejected 
terms of peace offered him by Fingal. In this war do 
fell, un ſingle combat, by the hands of his rival Erragon, 
and the unfortunate Lorma afterwards died of grief. 
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N of the diſtant land, who dwelleſt in the 
O ſecret cell! do 1 hear the ſound of thy 
grave? or is it thy voice of ſongs? The torrent 
was loud in my ear; but I heard a tuneful 
voice. Doſt thou praile the chicfs of thy land: 
or the ſpirits * of the wind? But, lonely dweller 
of rocks! look thou on that heathy plain. Thou 
ſeeſt green tombs, with their rank, whiſtling 
graſs: with their ſtones of moſly heads. Thou 
ſeeſt them, ſon of the rock, but Offian's eyes 
, ] ] e 
A MOUNTAIN-STREAM comes roaring down 
and ſends its waters round a green hill. Four 
moſſy ſtones, in the midſt of withered graſs, rear 
their heads on the top. Two trees, which the 
| ſtorms have bent, ſpread their whiſtling branches 


* Alluding to the religious hymns of the Culdees. | 
| = around, 
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around. This is thy dwelling, Erragon “; this 
thy narrow houſe: the ſound of thy ſhells have 
been long forgot in Sora, Thy ſhield is become 
dark in thy hall. Erragon, king of ſhips ! 


chief of diſtant Sora! how haſt thou fallen on 


our mountains? How is the mighty low? Son 
of the ſecret cell! doſt thou delight in ſongs ? 
Hear the battle of Lora. The ſound of its ſteel 
is long ſince paſt, So thunder on the darkened 
hill roars and is no more. The ſun returns with 
his ſilent beams. The glittering rocks, and 
green heads of the mountains ſmile. 
Tux bay of Cona received our ſhips + from 
Erin's rolling waves. Our white ſheets hung 
looſe to the maſts. The boiſterous winds roared 
behind the groves of Morven, The horn of the 
king is ſounded ; the deer ſtart from their rocks. 
| Our arrows flew in the woods, The feaſt of the 
hill is ſpread. Our joy was great on our rocks, 
for the fall of the terrible Swaran. Two heroes 
were forgot at our feaſt. The rage of their 
boſoms burned. They rolled their red eyes in 
ſecret. The ſigh burſts from their breaſts. 
They were ſeen to talk together, and to throw 
their ſpears on earth. They were two dark 
clouds, in the midſt of our joy; like pillars of 
* Erragon, or Ferg- thonn, ſignifies the rage of the waves ; 
probably a poetical name given him by Oſſian himſelf; for 


he goes by the name of Annir in tradition. 
+ This was 3: Fingal's return from his war againſt Swaran. 


miſt 
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miſt on the ſertled ſea. They glitter to the ſun, 
but the mariners fear a ſtorm. 
ce RAISsE my white fails,” ſaid Ma-ronnan, 
tc raiſe them to the winds of the weſt. Let us 
ruſh, O Aldo! through the foam of the northern 
wave. We are forgot at the feaſt: but our arms 
| have been red in blood. Let us leave the hills 
of Fingal, and ſerve the king of Sora, His 
countenance is fierce. War darkens around his 
ſpear. Let us be renowned, E Aldo, in the 
battles of other lands!“ „ 
Tay took their ſwords, their ſhields of 
thongs. They ruſhed to Lumar's reſounding 
bay. They came to Sora's haughty king, the 
chief of bounding ſteeds. Erragon had returned 
from the chace. His ſpear was red in blood. 
He bent his dark face to the ground; and 
whiſtled as he went. He took the ſtrangers to 
his ſeaſts: they * and conquered in his 
wars. 
Al po returned * his fame towards Sora's 
llofty walls. From her tower looked the ſpouſe 
of 7 the humid, rolling eyes of Lor- 
Her yellow hair flies on the wind of 
ocean, Her white breaſt heaves, like ſn@w on 
heath; when the gentle winds ariſe, and ſlowly 
move it in the light. She ſaw young Aldo, like 
the beam of Sora's ſetting ſun, Her ſoft heart 
py ſighed, 
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ſighed, Tears filled her eyes. Her white arm 
ſupported her head. Three days ſhe fat within 
the hall, and covered her grief with joy. On 
the fourth ſhe fled with the hero, along the 
| troubled ſea, They came to Cona's moſſy towers, 
to Fingal king of ſpears. 
« ALDo of the heart of pride ! P” ſaid Fingal : 
riſing in wrath : © ſhall I defend thee from the 
rage of Sora's injured king? who will now 
receive my people into their halls? Who will 
give the feaſt of ſtrangers, ſince Aldo, of the 
little ſoul, has diſhonoured my name in Sora? 
Go to thy hills, thot. ceble hand! Go: hide 
thee in thy caves. Mournful is the battle we 
muſt fight, with. Sora's gloomy king. Spirit of 


the noble Trenmor ! When will Fingal ceaſe to 


fight? I was born in the midſt of bartles *, and 
my ſteps muſt move in blood to the tomb. But 
my hand did not injure the weak, my ſteel did 
not touch the feeble in arms. I behold thy tem- 
; pelts, O Morven | which will overturn my halls; 

when my children are dead in battle, and none 
remains to dwell in Selma. Then vill the feeble 
come, but they will not know my tomb. My 


* Comhal the father of Fingal was ſlain in battle, againſt 
the tribe of Morni, the very day that Fingal was born; ſo 
that he may, with propriety, be ſaid to have been born i in the 

* ꝗ % of battles. 


' renown. 
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renown is only in ſong. My deeds ſhall be as a 
dream to future times!” 

His people gathered around Erragon, as the 
ſtorms round the ghoſt of night; when he calls 
them, from the top of Morven, and prepares to 
pour them on the land of the ſtranger. He 
came to the ſhore of Cona. He ſent his bard to 
the king; to demand the combat of thouſands; 
or the land of many hills! Fingal fat in his hall 
with the friends of his youth around him. The 
young heroes were at the chace, far diſtant in 
the deſart. The grey-haired chiefs talked of 


bother times; of the actions of their youth; 


when the aged Nartmor * came, the chief of 
ms ks . 
ce Ts is no time,” ſaid Nartmor, * to hear 
the ſongs of other years: Erragon frowns on the 
coaſt, and lifts ten thouſand ſwords. Gloomy 
is the king among his chiefs! he is like the 
darkened moon, amidſt the meteors of night; 
when they fail along her ſkirts, and give the 
light that has failed o'er her orb.“ cc Come,” | 
ſaid Fingal, «© from thy hall, come daugh- 
ter of my love: come from thy hall, Boſ- 
mina , maid of ſtreamy Morven! Nartmor, 
take the ſteeds of the ſtrangers. Attend the 


* Neart-m6r, Dl frrength. Lora, ac, 


+ Boſ-mhina, /t and tender hand. She was the youngeſt 
of Fingal's children, 


davghter 
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davghter of Fingal! Let her bid the king of 
Sora to our feaſt, to Selma's ſhaded wall. Offer 
him, O Boſmina! the peace of heroes, and the 
wealth of generous Aldo. Our youths are far 
diſtant. Age is on our trembling hands!“ 
Sux came to the hoſt of Es. like a beam 
of light to a cloud. In her right hand was ſeen 
a ſparkling ſhell. In her left an arrow of gold. 
The firſt, the joyful mark of peace! The latter, 
the ſign of war. Erragon brightened in her 
preſence as a rock, before the ſudden beams of 
the ſun; when they iſſue from a broken cloud, 
divided by the roaring wind! 

e Sox of the diſtant Sora,” began the mildly 
bluſhing maid, © come to the feaſt of Morven's 
king, to Selma's ſhaded walls. Take the peace 
of heroes, O warrior! Let the dark ſword reſt 

by thy ſide, Chuſeſt thou the wealth of kings? 
Then hear the words of generous Aldo. He 
gives to Erragon an hundred ſteeds, the children 
of the rein: an hundred maids from diſtant 

lands; an hundred hawks with fluttering wing, 

that fly acroſs the ſky. An hundred * girdles 
X * Sandtified girdles, till very lately, were kept in many 
families in the north of Scotland; they were bound about 
women in labour, and were ſuppoſed to alleviate their pains, 
and to accelerate the birth. They were impreſſed with ſeveral 
myſtical bgrres, and the ceremony of binding them about 


the woman's waiſt, was accompanied with words and geſtures 
which ſhewed the cuſtom to have come originally from the 


Druids. 
| ſhall. 
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ſhall alſo be thine, to bind high-boſomed maids. 
The friends of the births of heroes. The 

cure of the ſons of toil, Ten ſhells ſtudded with 
gems ſhall ſhine in Sora's towers: the bright 
water trembles on their ſtars, and ſeems to be 
ſparkling wine. They gladdened once the kings 
of the world ., in the midſt of their echoing 
' halls. Theſe, O hero! ſhall be thine; or thy 
white - boſomed ſpouſe. Lorma ſhall roll her 


bright eyes in thy halls; though Fingal loves 


the generous Aldo: Fingal! who never injured 
a hero, though his arm is ſtrong !” 

« Sor voice of Cona!” replied. the king, 5 
te tell him, he ſpreads his feaſt in vain, Let 
Fingal pour his ſpoils around me. Let him 
bend beneath my power. Let him give me the 
ſwords of his fathers: the ſhields of other times; 
that my children may behold them in my halls, 
and ſay, « Theſe are the arms of Fingal.” 
te Never ſhall they behold them in thy halls!” 
ſaid the riſing pride of the maid. *© They 
are in the hands of heroes, who never yielded 


in war. King of echoing Sora! the ſtorm 


is gathering on our hills. Doſt thou not 


foreſee the fall of thy more ſon of the diſtant 
land?” ? 


* The Roman emperors. 
WET SHE 
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Sn came to Selma's filent halls. The king 
beheld her down-caſt eyes. He roſe from his 
place, in his ſtrength. He ſhook his aged 
Jocks. He took the ſounding mail of Trenmor. 
The dark-brown ſhield of his fathers. Darkneſs 
filled Selma's hall, when he ſtretched his hand to 
his ſpear: the ghoſts of thouſands were near, and 
foreſaw the death of the people. Terrible joy 
roſe in the face of the aged heroes. They ruſhed 
to meet the foe. Their thoughts are on the 
| deeds of other years: and on the fame that 
riſes from death! : 
Now at Trathal's ancient tomb the dogs of : 
the chace appeared. Fingal knew that his young 
heroes followed. He ſtopped in the midſt of his 
_ courſe, Oſcar appeared the firſt; then Morni's 
ſon, and Nemi's race. Fercuth *. ſhewed his 
gloomy form, Dermid ſpread his dark hair on 
wind. Oſſian came the laſt. I hummed the 
ſong of other times. My ſpear ſupported my 
ſteps over the little ſtreams. My thoughts were 
of mighty men. Fingal ſtruck his boſſy ſhield ; 
and gave the diſmal ſign of war. A thouſand | 
ſwords at once unſheathed, gleam on the waving 
heath, Three grey-haired ſons of ſong, raiſe the 
tuneful, mournful voice. Deep and dark with 
* Fear-cuth, the ſame ad Fergus, the man of the word, 


or a commander of an army. 


ſounding 
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founding ſteps, we ruſh, a gloomy dee; along: 
like the ſhower of a . when it pours on a 
narrow vale. e 
Tun king of Morven fat on his hilt. The 
ſun- beam of battle flew on the wind. The 
friends of his youth are near, with all their 
waving locks of age. Joy roſe in the hero's 
eyes when he beheld his ſons in war: when he 
faw us amidſt the lightning of ſwords, mindful 
of the-deeds of our fathers. Erragon came on, 
in his ſtrength, like the roar of a winter ſtream, 
The battle falls around his ſteps : : death "_ 
ſtalks along by his fide! , 
« Who comes,” ſaid Fingal, es like the bound- 
ing roe, like the hart of echoing Cona? His 
ſhield glitters on his ſide. The clang of his ar- 
mour is mournful, He meets with Erragon in 
the ſtrife ! Behold the battle of the chiefs! It is 
like the contending of ghoſts in a gloomy ſtorm. 
But falleſt thou, ſon of the hill, and is thy white 
boſom ſtained with blood ? Weep, unhappy 
Lorma, Aldo is no more !”” The king took the 
ſpear of his ſtrength. He was ſad for the fall of 
Aldo. He bent his deathful eyes on the foe: 
| but Gaul met the king of Sora. Who can relate 
the fight of che chiefs? The _— * 
fell! | 
Ver. I. * - D 4 © Sons 
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cc Sons of Cona!“ Fingal cried aloud, t top 
the hand of death. Mighty was he that is low. 

Much is he mourned in Sora! The ſtranger 

will come towards his hall, and wonder why it 
is fo ſilent. The king is fallen, O ſtranget, 


Ihe joy of his houſe is ceaſed. Liſten to war 


ſound of his woods. Perhaps his ghoſt is mur- 
muring there! But he is far diſtant, un Morven, 
beneath the ſword of a foreign foe.” Such were 
the words of Fingal, when the bard raiſed/ the 
ſong of peace. We ſtopped our uplifted-fwords. 
We ſpared. the feeble foe. We laid Erragon in 
2 tomb. I raiſed the voice of grief. The clouds 
of night came rolling dawn. The ghaſt of 
Erragon appeared to ſome. His face was cloudy 
and dark; an half- formed ſigh is in his breaſt. 
* Bleſt be thy ſoul, O king Ta Sora! thin u 
was terrible in war!? 33 v . 
Lon fat, in Aldo's hall. Sbe 2 che 
light of à flaming oak. The night came down, 
but he did not return. The foul of Lorma is 
ſad! « What detains thee, hunter of Cona? 
T hou didft promiſe to return. Has the dees 
been diſtant far? do the dark winds ſigh, round 
| thee, on the heath? I am in the land of ſtran- 
gers, who is my friend, but Aldo? Feen 
thy ſounding kills, O my beſt beloved - 
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Hex eyes are turned toward the gate. She 
liens to the ruſtling blaſt. She thinks it is Aldo's 
reread. Joy riſes in her face! But ſorrow returns 
again like à thin cloud on the moon. „ Wilt 
thou not - return, my love? Let me behold 
the face of the hill. The moon is in the caſt, 
Dum and bright is the breaſt of the lake! When 
ſhall I behold his dogs, returning from the chace? 
When ſhall I hear his voice, loud and diſtant on 
the wind? Come from thy ſounding hills, hunter 
of woody Cona!” His thin ghoſt appeared, on 
 arack, like a watry beam of feeble light: When 
the moon ruſhes ſudden from between two 
clouds, and the midnight ſhower is on the field! 
| She followed the empty form over the heath. 
She knew that her hero fell, I heard her ap- 
proaching cries on the wind, like the mournful 
voice of the breeze, when i it ſighs on the graſs of : 
the cave! 
| Sus came. She found her hero! Her voice 
was heard no more. Silent ſhe rolled her eyes. 
She was pale, and wildly ſad! Few were her 


days on Cona. She ſunk into the tomb, Fin- 


gal commanded his bards; they ſung over the 
death of Lorma. The daughters of Morven 
mourned her, for one day in the year, when the ; 
dark winds of autumn returned! 
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404 The BATTLE of LO RA. 
So of the diſtant. land * ! Thou dwelleſt in 
the field of fame! O let thy ſong; ariſe, at times, 

in praiſe of thoſe who fell. Let their thin ghoſts 
rejoice around thee; and the ſoul af . Lorma 
come on a feeble beam r: when thau lieſt damn 
to reſt, and the moon looks into thy cave. T hen 
ſhalt thou ſee her en bur. the t tear is Ril 
on her cheek ! 1 
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* The poet addreſſes himſelf to the cute. = 


+ Be thou on 2 moon-beam, 0 Morna, near the window 5 
of my reſt; when my Er are has ag and the din of 
arms is paſt. 3 . Fear, N. I. 
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END OF THE FIRST VOLUME. 


